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Gregory  the  Seventh,  ‘  the  Apostolic  Lord  Hildebrand is  ' 
ascril^d.the  first  conception  of  the  ambitious  design  of  re¬ 
ciprocally  converting  a  mere  fief  of  the  empire  into  a  universal 
sovereignty,  and  the  western  empire  itself  into  a  fief  of  the  Church. 
This  ambitious  monk.  Gibbon  remarks,  in  his  oracular  way,  *  may 
‘  be  adored  or  detested  as  the  founder  of  the  Papal  monarchy  ^ ; 
and  Sir  Roger  Greisley  has  been  induced  to  select  the  life  and 
]>ontificate  of  Gregory  Vll.  as  the  subject  of  biographical  illustra¬ 
tion,  by  regarding  it  as  the  true  era  of  the  papal  usurpation. 

'  A  simple  monk,  emerging  from  his  cloister,  and  assuming  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  surmounted 
every  obstacle,  and  opened  a  way  to  his  successors,  by  which  they  might 
place  themselves  in  the  sphere  of  angels  and  of  gods.  It  was  Gregory 
who  taught  the  Leos,  and  Sixtuses,  and  Piuses,  how  to  mvern  people 
without  the  force  of  arms;  a  lesson  hitherto  neither  forgotten  nor 
abandoned.  A  sound  but  subtle  policy,  inflexible  constancy,  unshaken 
courage,  placed  the  popes  upon  that  throne  from  which  they  have 
never,  but  for  a  feverish  moment,  been  deposed.  Since  their  restora¬ 
tion,  the  blind  and  idle  credulity  of  the  people,  which  served  them  at 
a  footstool,  has  increased ;  (?)  and  had  the  French  nation  yielded  to 
that  yoke  which  the  Jesuits  would  have  imposed  upon  it,  the  days  of 
excommunication  and  dethronements  would  have  b^n  revived.* 

p.  xir. 

In  this  view  of  Hildebrand's  aim  and  achievements,  it  seems 
to  us,  that  not  a  little  romance  has  blended  itself  with  genuine 
history.  M.  Sismondi,  in  his  recent  sketch  of  the  History  of  the 
Italian  Republics,  has  drawn  a  fancy  portrait  of  this  Pontiff  in 
the  same  dramatic  costume;  representing  him  as  having  con- 
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ceiveil  in  his  solitude  at  Cliigni,  ‘  the  plan  of  revolution  hy  which 
‘  he  pro)K)8ed  to  himself  the  subjugation  of  the  world  to  the  sa- 
‘  ccrdotal  jxiwer.  In  the  universe  he  saw  but  God,  the  priest  his 
*'  sole  minister,  and  mankind  obedient.  He  (designed  that  the 
^  whole  priesthood  should  be  moved  by  one  single  will,  should 
‘  know  only  one  passion, — that  of  establishing  the  power  of  Ilea- 

*  ven .  Hildebrand  accomplished,  at  least  for  a  time,  the 

‘  immense  revolution  which  he  had  undertaken :  he  changeil  the 
‘  spirit  of  the  popedom,  of  the  clergy,  and  the  people ;  and  he 
‘  enslaveil  kings.' — This  is  the  very  poetry  of  biography,  and 
soars  far  above  the  sobriety  of  narrative.  Too  much  is  referred 
to  the  individual,  too  little  to  the  circumstances  ujxin  which  he 
was  thrown,  and  the  chain  of  causes  in  which  he  was  but  a  link ; 
and  religion,  which  was  but  the  accident,  is  made  to  appear  as 
the  inainsjiring  of  conduct,  dictated*  by  an  ambition  purely  se¬ 
cular. 

The  long  contest  between  the  em}>crors  and  the  popes  was,  in 
}^at  measure,  a  national  quarrel.  Occasionally  it  assumeil  the 
form  of  a  |)crsonal  struggle  for  empire,  as  Iwtween  Hildebrand 
and  Henry;  but  its  original  and  permanent  character  was  that  of 
a  war  Iwtwecn  nations, — Germany  and  Lombardy  against  Italy 
and  Home.  In  seeking  to  free  spiritual  offices  from  lay  influence, 
the  Popes  were,  in  other  words,  striving  to  emancipate  domestic 
institutions  from  foreign  influence, — the  Italian  Church  from 
German  supremacy  ;  and  not  only  so,  but,  whether  designedly  or 
not,  thev  were  maintaining  the  cause  of  municipal  freedom  against 
the  Gotliic  feudalism. 

‘  The  pope  and  the  clergy  *,  Sir  Roger  Greisley  remarks,  '  being 
considered  as  the  source  and  support  of  the  Roman  institutions,  ac¬ 
quired  thereby  a  great  ascendancy  in  those  cities  where  popular  go¬ 
vernments  prevailed ;  and  when  the  emj>eror  l)ecamc  opjKJsed  to  the 
|>ope,  he  WTis  of  course  supjHirteil  by  the  Lombard  counts  and  mar¬ 
quesses.  Such,  in  my  opinion,  were  the  causes  which  prolonged  the 
struggle  betwciui  the  empire  and  the  papacy,  and  which  have  been 
hitherto  but  su{>erticiully  considered.*  p.  xiii. 

This  statement  is  quite  correct ;  and  we  only  regret  that  our 
Author  has  not  made  more  use  of  that  which  he  acknowledges  to 
be  the  true  key  to  the  history  of  this  period.  Strangely  will  it 
sound  to  Protestant  cars,  to  hear  the  Papal  theocrasy  spoken  of 
as  tlic  ally  of  civil  liberty.  No  two  characters  may  seem  more  in¬ 
compatible,  than  the  Po})c  and  the  Patriot.  And  yet,  how  often 
has  the  champion  of  public  liberty  proved  to  be  the  domestic  op¬ 
pressor  !  It  18,  however,  undeniable,  that  the  Romish  Churen, 
with  all  its  corruptions  and  iniquities,  was,  at  one  time,  the  only 
|H»wer  that  could  counterbalance  the  despotism  of  the  sword ;  the 
only  check  u|H)n  the  tyranny  of  kings  and  nobles ;  the  only  bul- 
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wark  against  the  tide  of  barlwrism  that  was  constantly  flowing  in 
from  the  north.  The  cause  of  the  Church  was,  unJer  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  cause  of  the  |)eo])]e.  Coleridge  has  justly  re¬ 
marked,  that  ‘  under  the  fostering  wings  of  the  Church,  the  class 
‘  of  free  citizens  and  burghers  were  reared ;  and  that  to  the  feudal 
‘  system  we  owe  the  forms,  to  the  Church  the  suif^ianve  of  our 
‘  hl)erty.'*  The  feudal  barons  of  King  John,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  Magna  Charta,  were  as  great  tyrants  in  their  petty 
spheres,  as  the  prelates  and  pontiffs  who  extorted  concessions 
equally  favourable  to  municipal  rights  from  barbarian  kings  and 
emperors ;  and  if  to  the  former  we  owe  the  limitation  of  mo¬ 
narchical  prerogative,  to  the  latter  we  are  not  less  indebted  for  the 
mitigation  of  the  feudal  yoke.  In  those  dark  times,  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  Writer  acknowledges, 

*  The  supreme  secular  authority  was  certainly,  in  some  manner,  so 
tein|>ered  by  the  ecclesiastical  as  to  interfere  between  the  oppressor 
and  his  victim  ;  and  religion  became  the  refuge  of  the  disconsolate  and 
adlictetl,  who  groaned  under  the  in8Ui)portid)le  yoke  (»f  tyrants:  and  if 
(xregory  had  l>een  contented  with  endeavouring  to  extend  the  blessings 
of  spiritual  Cniristianity  to  the  world,  his  memory  would  have  been 
Idessed  by  countless  generations,  and  his  immoderate  ambition  would 
in  great  part  have  been  forgiven.*  p.  240. 

The  historian  of  those  times,  (and  the  remark  will  almost  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  reader  of  its  history,)  ought  to  be  neither  a  Papist  nor 
a  Protestant,  or  (rare  attainment !)  an  enlightened  believer  su¬ 
perior  to  the  prejudices  of  either  party.  Gibbon  imssessed  the 
inferior  qualification  of  neutral  belief ;  and  it  has  rendered  his 
work,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  impartial  account  of  the  dark 
ages,  perhaps,  that  exists.  In  identifying  Christianity  with  its 
corruptions,  he  fell  into  a  common  error ;  but,  hating  priestcraft, 
he  was  not  solicitous  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  religion  by  pal¬ 
liating  the  enormities  committed  in  its  name;  nor  was  he  influenced 
by  that  Protestant  zeal  which  has  led  many  pious  persons  to  re¬ 
solve  all  forms  of  tyranny,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  into  one,  and 
to  call  the  hieroglyphic  Popery.  The  fact  is,  that  the  idolatrous 
Church  had  bowed  down  at  the  altars  of  the  Romish  superstition, 
ages  before  tbe  yoke  of  the  papal  power  was  fastened  upon  her 
neck.  Popery  is  an  enormous  spiritual  crime :  it  has  been  too 
exclusively  regarded  as  a  political  tyrant  or— bugbear.  We  are 
taught  to  shudder  less  at  its  corruptions  than  at  its  cruelties,  and 
to  rest  our  Protestant  faith  upon  the  book  of  martyrs.  Nay,  our 
feelings  are  led  to  take  part  with  tyrants  and  barbarians,  when 
we  read  of  their  being  made  to  succumb  to  the  power  of  the 
(*hurch ;  and  the  Teutonic  Emperor  doing  penance  barefoot  for 

•  Constitution  of  Church  and  State,  p.  74. 
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thiw  days  in  the  open  court  of  a  castle,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
before  he  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  haughty  ]K>ntiff, 
obtains  honourable  mention  in  the  records  of  the  martyrologist ! 
Yet,  Henry'  renderetl  himself  deserving  of  contempt,  rather  than 
of  pity,  hy  thus  exposing  himself  to  the  insults  of  an  ungenerous 
enemy  ;  and  in  the  end,  that  proud  Monk  was  shorn  of  his  power, 
and  dic'd  in  exile.  It  is  a  notable  mistake  that  identifies  or  con¬ 
founds  the  Uomish  superstition  with  the  secular  power  of  the 
Papacy,  which  was  but  as  it  were  the  accident  of  Pojwry',  and,  in 
comparison  of  its  spiritual  usurpation,  harmless.  True  it  is,  that 
‘  the  Catholic  religion,  as  it  exists  in  Italy,  is  nothing  more  than 
‘  the  triumph  of  fraud  over  ignorance  and  blindness  ^ ;  and  that 
ignorance  and  blindness,  the  Romish  Church  has  been  guilty  of 
fostering  in  order  to  pcqietuate  its  triumph.  Rut  it  was  origin¬ 
ally  a  fraud  ])ractised,  not  ujxni  mere  passive  ignorance,  but  u|>on 
savage  ignorance  and  (lOthic  barbarism ;  it  was  a  s])ell  of  thral¬ 
dom  cast  upon  unbridled  ]K>wer,  a  fraud  upon  a  maniac,  a  chain 
upon  a  beast  of  the  forest ;  the  only  expedient  left  for  the  safety 
of  society,  after  the  religion  of  ("hrist  had  with  its  purity  lost  its 
pristine  energy,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  had  fallen  from  the 
nands  of  the  Church. 

In  fixing  upm  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII.  as  the  era  of 
the  papal  piwer,  we  must  recollect  that  a  thousand  years  had 
rolled  away  from  the  birth  of  Christianity,  when  Hildebrand  first 
conceived  the  bold  project  ascribed  to  him,  of  establishing  a 
sacerdotal  monarchy.  VVhat  then  was  the  previous  state  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  what  causes  had  brought  it  into  a  condition 
which  made  that  monstrous  evil,  sacerdotal  power,  a  temporary 
and  p^u'tial  g(HKl,  as  the  antagonist  of  greater  evils  ?  The  power 
of  the  Po|>es  could  not  be  tne  cause  of  a  state  of  things  that 
precedi'd  its  own  existence,  and  out  of  which  it  sprang.  If  we 
trace  back  its  origin  to  the  grant  of  the  Carlovingian  princes,  or 
even  to  the  edict  of  Justinian,  we  have  still  to  push  back  the  inquiry 
into  antecetlent  history,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  real  character  of 
those  transactions;  and  we  have  only  gained  an  earlier  date, 
without  arriving  at  any  thing  that  can  be  called  a  cause  of  the 
])apal  usurpation.  We  can  trace,  with  tolerable  distinctness,  the 
stag's  of  declension  in  the  history  of  the  great  Christian  apostacy, 
and  can  assign  the  causes  of  the  corruption  of  Christianity ;  but 
the  tem)>oral  monarchy  of  the  Popes,  is  little  more  than  an 
historic  phantom,  which  scarcely  appears  on  the  contracted  stage 
of  Western  empire,  than  it  vanishes  again  with  equal  suddenness. 
The  date  of  its  rise  and  its  true  origin  rank  among  the  most 
debateablc  and  warmly  contested  points  of  history.  The  Ro¬ 
manists  are  soliciums  to  antedate  it,  in  order  to  magnify  the  pre¬ 
scriptive  claims  and  hon^mrs  of  their  Church  ;  and  the  Protestants 
have  creilulously  adopteil  their  representations,  because  they  seemed 
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to  tally  with  their  own  schemes  of  interpreting  prophecy.  Hut 
historic  fact  will  not  bear  out  the  hypotheses  of  either.  Up 
to  the  eleventh  century,  the  papal  supremacy  was  purely  ec¬ 
clesiastical,  as  well  as  confined  within  very  narrow  boundaries ; 
and  the  Romish  bishop  was,  at  most,  only  the  lord  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  which  had  sunk  into  the  capital  of  a  duchy  of 
the  Byzantine  empire.  Hildebrand,  who  seemed  to  have  succeed¬ 
ed,  at  one  time,  in  establishing  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  and  in 
converting  the  German  kingdom  into  a  fief  of  the  Church,  lived 
to  sec  his  excommunications  despised  and  his  throne  subverted. 
His  successors,  availing  themselves  of  the  weakness  and  em¬ 
barrassments  of  the  Saxon  emperors  of  Germany,  prosecuted  the 
schemes  of  sacerdotal  ambition ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  execrable  Innocent  III.  raised  the  papal 
jwwer  to  a  height  scarcely  dreamed  of  by  his  predecessors.  But 
in  the  following  century,  the  Popds  again  8p|)ear  as  exiles  and 
fugitives,  driven  from  the  throne  by  tlieir  Roman  subjects,  the 
victims  of  imperial  persecution  or  popular  insurrection,  their 
authority  disputed,  their  persons  oflcn  endangered.  For  more 
than  seventy  years,  Avi^on  offered  an  asylum  to  the  expatriated 
heads  of  the  Western  Church.  Thus,  the  ideal  monarchy  pro¬ 
jected  by  Gregory  VII.  in  the  eleventh  century,  and,  after  a  period 
of  conflict  and  vicissitude,  in  some  measure  realized  by  Innocent 
III.  in  the  twelfth,  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  fourteenth  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a  long  interval,  that  Martin  V.,  early  in  the 
fifteenth,  again  gave  to  Rome  a  pontifical  sovereign.  But  already 
their  spiritual  power  was  lieginning  to  decline,  by  the  time  they 
had  made  themselves  absolute  masters  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  and 
the  dream  of  universal  empire  melted  away,  as  successive  pontiffs 
turned  their  ambition  to  building  mountains  of  marble  and  amass- 
ing  the  treasures  of  art.  By  degrees,  the  papal  power  has 
dwindled  down  to  a  small  Italian  lordship,  comprising  little  more 
than  two  millions  and  a  half  of  subjects,  with  a  revenue  of 
jPl, 200,000,  and  an  army  of  6000.  And  yet,  we  still  talk  of 
the  throne  of  the  popes  !  And  Sir  Roger  Greisley  has  written 
his  life  of  Pope  Hildebrand,  in  ‘  the  hope  that  it  may  confirm 
‘  the  British  public  in  that  Protestant  belief  which  our  en- 
‘  lightened  fathers  established  to  the  happiness  and  glory  of  this 
‘  kingdom’ ! 

Although  unable  to  perceive  the  direct  tendency  and  adapt¬ 
ation  of  the  volume  to  subserve  this  excellent  purpose,  we  readily 
admit  that  the  portion  of  history  which  it  illustrates,  is  replete 
with  important  instruction ;  and  we  shall  attempt  a  brief  outline 
of  the  leading  events. 

Hildebrand,  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Orvicto,  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  Soana  about  the  year  1020.  Being  destined,  contrary  to 
his  own  inclination,  for  the  Church,  he  was  sent,  when  still  young. 
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to  tlic  monafitcry  of  Saint  Mark  on  Mount  Avcntinc,  of  which 
his  uncle  is  stated  to  have  bt'cn  abl)ot.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
was  removed  from  Home  to  the  then  celehrat^  monastery  of 
(’lugni,  over  which  St.  Odilo  presided;  where  he  passed  seven 
years  in  the  study  of  moral  philosophy  and  the  canon  law,  and 
cstahlishcil  a  high  reputation  for  severe  morals  and  great  ec¬ 
clesiastical  learning.  1  le  was  only  24  years  of  age,  when  Saint  Odilo 
8t*nt  him  to  Home,  to  reform  the  monks  of  St.  Paul  (without  the 
walls).  'Fherc  he  formed  a  close  intimacy  with  Gratian,  Arch- 
])ricst  of  St.  John  (ante  Portam  Latinam)^  who  afterwards 
iHiUffht  the  |)opedom,  and  reigned  for  a  short  time  under  the  title 
of  Gregory  VI.  Of  this  ‘  intrusive  and  simoniacal  Po|K',' 
Hildebrand  became  the  secretary  and  attached  partizan;  and 
upon  the  de|K)8ition  of  his  patron  by  the  Emperor  (Henry  II.), 
he  accompanied  him  into  exile.  Of  the  monastery  of  Clugni, 
their  chosen  asylum,  Hildebrand  subsequently  obtained  the  prior- 
ship  ;  and  the  deposed  Pow  died  shortly  afterwards  in  this  retreat, 
leaving  Hildebrand  ‘  the  heir  to  his  resentment  and  his  wealth." 
(’lenient  II.,  who  was  raised  to  the  papal  chair  by  the  Emperor 
in  the  place  of  (iregory  \H.,  was  carried  oif  by  poison  in  the 
following  year.  Dainasus  II.,  his  successor,  shared  the  same 
fate.  And  the  death  of  each  is  attributeil  to  an  ex-|K)pc  of  the 
'rusculan  family,  Hencdict  IX.,  the  predecessor  of  Gratian,  and 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  throne  by  the  indignant  Romans 
on  account  of  his  unbridled  licentiousness  and  cruelty.  Such 
were  the  supreme  Pastors  of  the  Latin  Church  in  the  eleventh 
century  ! 

Of  this  same  Renedict,  Hildebrand  was  the  friend  and 
colleague ;  and  we  find  him  at  a  subsequent  period  entering  into 
secret  corresjKmdence  with  the  holy  Poisoner,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  a  third  Pope,  Leo  IX.,  by  instigating  him  to 
undertake  a  military  expedition  against  the  Normans  in  the  South 
of  Italy,  with  whom  they  in  the  mean  time  entered  into  a  secret 
treaty.  The  poor  old  Pontiff*,  deserted  by  his  own  troops,  was 
iK'aten  in  the  first  encounter,  and  taken  prisoner.  His  Roman 
subjects  ap))ear  to  have  taken  no  steps  to  procure  his  liberty  ;  and 
Hildebrand,  who  had  Ixien  raiseil  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal  by 
the  man  he  had  thus  betrayed,  is  represented  as  aff*ecting  to  dis¬ 
approve  of  his  warlike  proceedings.  The  Normans,,  liowever, 
having  made  terms  with  their  prisoner,  escortetl  him  back  to 
Rome,  where  he  dieil  ‘  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  afRiction,'* 
— if,  indeed,  he  escaped  the  fate  of  his  predecessors.  Renedict  now 
ftir  the  third  or  fourth  time  reascended  the  pontifical  throne  from 
which  he  had  been  driven;  but  Hildebrand,  whether  disgusted 
with  his  vindictive  and  reckless  proceedings,  or  deeming  it  im- 
piditic  to  identify  himself  with  a  man  obnoxious  alike  to  the 
Em^icror  and  Ui  the  Roman  |>cople,  repaired  to  Germany,  to 
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intrigue  for  the  nomination  of  a  new  pontiff.  He  there  succeeded 
in  insinuating  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  and 
returned  to  Rome  witli  an  im|Kria1  conpi  cTSlire^  ctinducting 
the  prelate  he  had  himself  recommended,  Gebeardus,  Bishop  of 
Aichstet,  who,  being  canonically  elected,  was  consecrated  pope 
by  th^  name  of  Victor  II.  in  April  1055.  In  thus  lending  his 
influence  to  raise  a  German  prelate  to  the  Roman  see,  Hildebrand 
was  acting  in  flagrant  contradiction  of  his  former  principles  of 
policy,  but  doubtless  without  any  deviation  from  nis  ultimate 
purpose.  His  object  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  conciliate  the 
Emperor,  and  to  lay  asleep  his  suspicions  till  his  own  plans  were 
ripe. 

Benedict  IX.  is  reported  to  have  died  most  opportunely  at  the 
same  time  that  Gel)eardus  reached  Rome.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  good  German  found  it  convenient  to  send  Cardinal 
Hildebrand  on  a  transalpine  mission.  During  his  absence,  while 
Victor  was  residing  at  Florence,  where  he  had  been  holding  a 
council,  an  awkward  circumstance  occurred.  The  Pope,  wTiile 
celebrating  mass,  was  by  some  means  apprised  that  the  holy 
chalice  was  poisoned ;  and  the  culprit,  a  sub-deacon,  is  moreover 
re])orted  to  have  confessed  his  detected  crime  with  bitter  lament¬ 
ations.  According  to  Bishop  Bennone,  a  declared  enemy  of 
Hildebrand,  and  therefore  not  an  unexceptionable  authority,  ‘  the 
‘  sub-deacon  was  a  certain  Benzutus,  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
‘  late  Benedict  IX.  and  of  Hildebrand ;  and  who,  enjoying  the 
‘  confidence  of  the  pow  erful  men  of  his  time,  had  already  poisoned 
‘  six  popes  almost  consecutively,  with  the  connivance  of  Hilde- 
‘  brand.’  Victor  ‘  pardoned  the  delinquent,  out  of  respect  to  the 
‘  })ower  and  influence  of  his  friends  and  in  the  following  year, 
recalled  Hildebrand,  and  placed  him  about  his  person ;  on  the 
same  principle,  perhaps,  that  travellers  in  some  countries  have  bee 
recommended  to  trust  their  fire-arms  to  guides  of  suspicious  cha 
racter,  as  the  Ixjst  security  against  being  robbed  by  tliein.  Thi: 
reminds  us  of  the  conduct  of  AH  Bey  (Badhia)  towards  the  chiel 
of  the  holy  well  at  Mecca,  the  official  poisoner  of  those  whom  the 
Shereef  wishes  to  get  rid  of ;  for,  as  it  was  deemed  impious  not  to 
accept  the  miraculous  water  at  his  hands,  this  person  became  the 
arbiter  of  the  lives  of  his  visiters.  ‘  I  myself  treated  this  traitor,’ 
says  Ali  Bey,  ^  with  the  greatest  marks  of  confidence.  I  accepted 
^  his  water  and  his  entertainments  with  an  unalterable  serenity 
*  and  coolness.  I  took  the  precaution,  however,  to  keep  always 
*’  in  my  pocket  three  doses  of  vitriolatcd  zinc,  to  take  the  instant 
‘  I  should  ]Krccive  the  least  indication  of  treason.’  This  Traveller 
asserts,  that  *  from  time  immemorial,  the  sultan-shereefs  had 
^  maintained  a  poisoner  at  their  court’;  and  that  this  was  so  well 
known  both  at  Cairo  and  at  Constantinople,  that  the  divan  had 
repeatedly  sent  on  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  pashas  and  other  persons, 
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to  be  ibsposod  of  in  this  lulian  manner.  Mecca  and  Rome  arc 
both  holy  cities,  and  very  much  the  same  things  are  practised  at 
hi>th  :  ihe  chief  difference  lies  in  names,  dialect,  and  costume. 

Soon  after  the  recal  of  Hildebrand,  Pope  Victor  was  summoned 
by  the  request  of  the  Kmperor  into  (iermany  ;  and  while  he  was 
tliere,  Henry  11.  expired  in  his  arms.  Not  long  after  his  return, 
Victor  himself  died.  ‘  The  Romans,  weary  of  a  German  Pope, 

*  had  long  prayed  for  his  destruction  ^ ;  but  whether  his  life  wa.s 
shortened  by  violence,  does  not  appear.  Hildebrand  was  at  Flo¬ 
rence  at  the  time, — ^his  present  Biographer  says,  ‘  under  mrveil- 
‘  l^nre  \  but  intriguing  with  his  partisans  at  Rome.  The  time 
was  not  yet  come,  however,  for  his  obtaining  the  object  of  his 
ambition.  The  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  w  as  unanimously 
pToclaimed  Pope,  with  great  rejoicings,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Stephen  IX.  (X.  ?)  He  died  suddenly  in  the  May  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  10.W.  Hildebrand  was  absent  on  urgent  business 
in  Germany,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  prepar(‘d  for  the 
event.  The  Romans  proceeded  immediately  to  enoose  a  pope 
for  themselves,  who  was  styled  Benedict  X.  Hildebrand  was 
met  on  his  return  with  intelligence  of  this  election  ;  and  imme¬ 
diately  resolved  upon  the  bold  measure  of  assembling  a  eoiincil 
at  Siena,  in  concert  with  Duke  Godfrey,  at  which  the  Bishop  of 
Florence  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  dignity.  Supported  by  a 
Tuscan  army,  he  then  marched  towards  Rome  with  the  pope 
ch'ct ;  and  having  frightened  the  Roman  pontiff  into  abdication 
and  penitence,  caused  Nicholas  IT.  to  be  consecrated  as  the  true 
and  legitimate  suceeasor  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  Benedict 
die<l,  of  course,  the  next  year,  of  grief  or  some  other  cause ;  and 
bis  party,  consisting  of  a  pow  erful  Roman  faction  which  included 
many  noble  families,  took  refuge  in  the  Campagna,  in  their 
respective  strong-holds,  where  they  w'cre  attackc<l  in  detail  by  the 
Papal  troops,  and  almost  exterminated.  Of  all  these  transactions. 
Archdeacon  Hildebrand  appears  to  have  been  the  director.  Ni¬ 
cholas  II.  expired  in  June  1061,  making  the  tenth  pontiff  who 
bad  died  within  fifteen  years.  We  shall  now  avail  ourselves  of 
Sir  Roger  Greisley's  narrative. 

‘  The  turbulent  spirit  of  the  nobility  and  people  was  scarcely  ap¬ 
peased  in  Home,  when  the  death  of  the  pontiff  was  announced.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  great  numltcr  of  persons  of  all  descriptions  assembletl,  and 
agrecnl  to  st»nd  a  deputation  to  the  young  king,  Heniy' ;  charged  with 
liearing  him  a  crown  of  gold,  anil  the  dignity  of  Roman  Patrician. 
The  ht*ads  of  this  deputation  wen*  the  C/Ounts  of  Tusculum  and  Ga¬ 
lena,  who  then  governeil  the  ixtlitical  affairs  of  Rome.  The  knowledge 
of  tliis  deputation  coming  to  ilenry,  he  assembled  a  council  of  bishops 
at  Basic,  where  he  received  it  ;  and,  by  common  consent,  Cadulaus, 
Bishop  of  Parma,  and  chancellor  of  the  PInipire,  was  elected  pontiff, 
as  ll(»iioriuK  II.  lie  himself  ufterwurds  accepted  the  gifts  and  honours 
which  had  Ikhmi  stuit  him  by  the  Roman  people. 
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‘  Whilst  these  scenes  wen*  In'ing  acte<l  in  Ocrniaiiy,  Hildebrand  was 
nt>t  idle.  He  OHsemhleil  all  the  cardinals  and  people  who  were  fiivour-  ; 

able  to  him,  and  proclaimed  Anselmo  da  Budogio,  Bishop  of  Lucca,  as  ^ 

jH){>e.  Thus  there  were  already  two  rival  |)opea,  one  attached  to  the 
imperial  party,  the  other  to  that  of  Godfrey  and  Hildebrand ;  both  of 
noble  birth  and  moderate  abilities :  but  Anselmo  was  destitute  of  that 
elevation  of  mind  which  is  requisite  for  gtwerning,  and  was  only  ca¬ 
llable  of  executing  the  designs  of  others.  Cadolaus,  on  the  other  hand, 
son  of  the  Count  of  Sabulano,  having  been  left  an  orphan,  had  learmnl 
to  arrive  at  the  highest  ecclesiastical  preferment  by  dexterity  and 
boldness ;  and  was,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time. 

*  The  two  parties  lieing  thus  separated,  and  Hildebrand  having 
destroyed  every  remnant  of  popular  government  in  the  city,  had  now 
become  the  supreme  regulator  of  spiritual  and  tem|>oral  matters  in 
the  Roman  state  ;  and  no  one  dared  to  contradict  his  will.  He  simt 
an  embassy  to  the  imperial  court,  to  acquaint  Henry  with  the  election 
of  Anselmo  at  Rome  under  his  auspices  ;  and  of  his  readiness  to  sup¬ 
port  him  with  the  sword,  if  necessary.  The  cardinal  deputy  was  not 
received  by  the  cmjieror ;  and  nothing  was  left  but  to  have  recourse 
to  arms.  Cadolaus  got  together  an  army  of  Germans  and  Italians, 
amongst  whom  were  included  all  the  Roman  nobility,  and  departed 
for  Italy.  Hildebrand  armed  the  lower  orders  at  Rome,  who  seconded 
him  wonderfully  ;  sought  allies  in  the  Normans  and  from  Tuscany ; 
and  lost  no  time  in  seating  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  his  bidoved 
Anselmo,  by  the  name  of  Alexander  II.;  a  name  worthy  of  a  })ope 
who  had  gained  his  dignity  by  conquest. 

*  Matters  were  at  this  point  when  Benzone,  Bishop  of  Alba,  pre- 
sontiHl  himself  at  Rome  on  the  part  of  Cadolaus,  intimating  to  Alex¬ 
ander  that  he  must  descend  from  the  throne  which  he  had  usur{)ed. 
lie  reminded  him  of  the  ancient  customs,  and  the  decree  of  Nicholas 
himself,  which  required  the  approbation  of  the  emperor  for  the  le¬ 
gitimate  inauguration  of  any  pope.  But  Hildebrand  silenced  and 
compelled  him  to  leave  Rome.  Cardinal  Bennone  here  relates,  that 
Alexander  II.,  immediately  on  his  enthronement,  preached  to  the 
jKJople,  that  he  w’as  willing  to  sti^pend  the  exercise  of  his  functions 
until  he  had  obtained  the  emperor's  approbation ;  at  which  the  enraged 
Hildebrand  struck  him,  and  shut  him  up  in  his  apartments  to  rejient 
and  fust. 

*  Cadolaus  now  lost  no  time ;  but,  informed  of  the  unfavourable 
result  of  the  Bishem  of  Alba's  mission,  marched  straight  to  Rome, 
with  an  army  full  of  enterprise  and  courage.  On  his  arrival,  he  en¬ 
camped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  prepared  for  the  most 
obstinate  conflict.  Hildebrand  issued  from  the  gates  at  the  head  of 
the  infuriated  multitude,  and  engaged  with  his  rival  on  the  plains  of 
Nero,  on  the  1 4th  of  April,  10()2.  The  battle  was  long  and  bloody; 
but  the  people,  at  length  broken,  sought  safety  in  flight.  The  vic¬ 
torious  Cadolaus  entered  Rome,  occupied  its  fort i fled  poets,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  when  he  heard  that 
Hildebrand  and  Duke  Godfrey  were  advancing  with  a  |)owerful  army 
to  renew  the  attack.  He  was  not  in  a  condition  for  a  fresh  encounter, 
after  a  day  on  which  he  hod  already  lost  the  flower  of  his  troops  ;  but 
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Ilf  shut  himw'lf  «p  in  the  citVi  with  all  his  forces,  with  the  detennin- 
ntioii  to  sustain  a  siege.  (Todfrey*  then  assaulting  the  city  on  all  side's, 
overcame  every  ohstacle  ;  and  (.'adolaus,  wishing  to  save  himself,  re- 
seiU’ed  to  fly.  The  Tuscan  army  then  invadt'd  all  the  ancient  Homan 
fluchy,  and  ctmqueretl  the  hostile  liarons,  amongst  whom  the  CresciMiri 
and  a  certain  Peter  Leo,  who,  from  a  Jew,  had  become  one  of  the 
mmt  powerful  lords,  were  distinguished.  Many  of  their  friends  passtnl 
under  the  dominion  of  Godfrey  ;  and  the  Dukes  of  Camerino  and 
SfHileto  were  not  exempt  from  his  invasion.  Rome,  thus  l)ocome  the 
the;itre  of  ^\'ur,  was  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  civil  contests.  The 
]>opulace,  unliHised,  forgave  no  one  whom  they  met  of  an  opj>o8ite 
factitiu  ;  and  Hildebrand  could  scarcely  satisfy  his  thirst  for  liloo<l. 
Alexander  1 1.  n*maiiH‘d  in  possession  of  the  thnme,  which  he  only 
nominally  enjovetl. 

‘lly  inns  of  glory  and  jubilee  were  offered  up  to  Hildebrand  after 
his  victory,  and  his  courtiers  strove  to  exalt  him  to  the  skies/ 
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('adolaus  was  not  yet  subdued.  Retiring  to  Parma,  be  col¬ 
lected  a  new  annv,  by  tbe  assistance  of  tbe  bishops  of  Lombardy, 
and  in  tbe  following  year,  moved  towards  Rome,  where  be  occu- 
])ied  the  Leonine  part  of  the  city  without  opposition.  Of  the 
Roman  nobility,  tbe  larger  portion  were  in  bis  favour ;  but  Hil¬ 
debrand  had  on  his  side  a  fanatical  populace  and  tbe  Tuscan 
army  of  Duke  (iodfrey.  Cadolaus  was  defeated,  and  shut  him- 
84*1  f  up  with  the  sou  of  tbe  Prefect  in  tbe  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
where  for  two  years  he  maintained  himself  Rut  at  length,  he 
escaped  to  Lombardy,  leaving  Hildebrand  and  Duke  (rodfrey 
masters  of  Rome.  IMeanwbilc  Pope  Alexander,  in  whose  name 
they  ruled  and  ravaged,  quietly  remained  at  Lucca,  far  from  tbe 
scene  of  war  and  violence.  This  Pope,  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  daring  and  ambitious  Hildebrand,  enjoyed  an  easy  and 
indolent  reign  in  the  midst  of  public  commotions,  for  the  un¬ 
usually  long  ]X'rio4l  of  twelve  years.  Abandoning  himself  to 
|>omp  and  pleasure,  he  surrendered  the  cares  of  government  to 
those  who  n.ad  bestowed  it  upon  him.  Yet  even  his  death,  which 
ttmk  place  in  April  1073,  is  believed  to  have  been  unfairly  has- 
leneii ;  and  Risnop  Renxone  asserts,  that  it  was  brought  alx>ut  by 
means  of  Hildebrand  and  the  alwve-mentioned  deacon  Renzuto, 
the  Poisoner,  who  ‘  opened  his  veins.'  It  is  at  least  certain,  that, 
on  the  day  after  his  death,  in  contempt  of  the  canons  which  prohi- 
biteil  such  hurried  elections,  Hildebrand  was  tumultuously  elected 
Pojx*  by  tbe  Roman  ]x>pulace,  among  whom  he  had  distributed 
large  sums  of  money  ;  and,  supported  by  tbe  soldiers  of  the 
('ount4*ss  Matilda,  he  accepted  or  assumed  the  pontifical  dignity, 
t.aking  the  title  of  Gregory  VH.  in  memory’  of  Gregorys  VL,  his 
early  p.itr<»n.  To  Henry’,  King  of  Germany,  the  self-made 
Pontiff  represen tixl,  that  be  had  been  elected  by  the  clergy  and 
jHH»ple  again.'^t  his  own  will,  and  that  he  should  not  have  allowed 
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himself  to  bo  forccil  to  undor]^  ordination,  had  he  not  been  pre¬ 
viously  assured  that  the  King  and  Princes  of  Germany  had  ap¬ 
proved  of  it.  With  this  monstrous  falsehood,  Henry  was  so  far 
pacified  that  he  sent  an  episcopal  commissioner  to  assist,  in  the 
royal  name,  at  the  consecration  of  the  papal  usurper,  which  took 
]dace  in  June  1073.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  pope  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  royal  authority  ;  but  this  is  clearly  erroneous. 

Gregory  VII.,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  had  not  waited  for 
this  ratification  of  his  title,  to  exercise  the  pontifical  authority  in 
its  fullest  extent.  In  fact,  he  had  long  hela  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  as  the*  actual  minister  of  his  predecessor.  But  no  sooner 
had  he  become  the  legitimate  Pope,  than  he  began  to  develop 
his  ambition,  his  energy,  and  his  fanaticism  or  wickedness  in 
all  their  force.  He  might  now  seem  to  have  attained  the  object 
of  all  his  intrigues,  the  summit  of  his  hopes  ;  but  his  was  no  or¬ 
dinary  ambition  that  could  content  Itself  with  the  pageant  of  the 
papacy.  The  Pontiff  of  the  I^atin  Church  and  Lonl  of  Home 
.aspired  to  revive  in  another  form  the  Homan  empire ;  and  the 
imntific.al  dignity  w.as,  in  his  view,  but  the  stepping-stone  to  the 
conque.st  he  meditated.  He  had  the  example  of  Mohammed  be¬ 
fore  him,  .and  he  did  not  scruple  to  have  recourse  to  the  same 
means — the  sword :  nay,  he  even  called  in  the  sword  of  the  Sa- 
•  rjicen,  for  of  Saracens  the  army  of  the  great  Norman  brigand, 
Robert  Guiscard,  was  in  great  measure  composed. 

But,  high  as  was  the  aim,  wide  as  was  the  range  of  this  Great 
Monk’^s  ambition,  there  was  still  a  littleness  in  his  project,  arising 
from  the  pure  selhshness  of  his  object.  He  availed  himself  un¬ 
scrupulously  of  all  the  instrumentality  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  supplied ;  and  knew  how  to  turn  to  account,  in  pro- 
.secuting  his  schemes,  the  feuds  of  the  Roman  nobles,  the  Italian 
hatred  of  the  German  and  the  Lombard,  the  dread  of  the  im- 
|)crial  power,  the  forged  authority  of  St.  Peter,  the  decrees  of 
suborned  councils,  the  hired  support  of  a  fanatical  populace,  the 
intrigues  of  the  monk,  and  the  sword  of  the  Norman.  But,  in 
employing  these  various  means  of  prosecuting  his  ever  shifting 
)K)licy,  the  only  respect  in  which  he  was  consistent,  was  in  seek¬ 
ing  his  own  personal  advancement.  The  quarrel  between  the 
empire  and  the  holy  see,  between  Germany  and  Rome,  he  found 
already  begun,  and  he  left  it  unfinished,  and  only  inflamed  by 
more  bitter  animosity.  It  supplied  him  with  materials  to  work 
with  ;  but  he  appears,  if  we  may  forestall  history  in  using  the 
terms,  now  as  the  Ghibelline,  now  as  the  Guelf,  and  true  to  nei¬ 
ther  party.  He  affected  to  reform  the  Church,  and  waged  war 
against  simonists  and  married  priests;  yet,  he  procured  nis  own 
election  to  the  pontificate  by  the  most  corrupt  means,  and  the 
Church  was  scandalized  by  his  intimacy  with  *  the  ambitious  and 
^  dissolute  woman,’*  the  Countess  Matilda,  who  participated  with 
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him  in  the  administration  of  the  Church.  It  is  said  to  have  l>een 
his  object  to  make  Home  the  capital  of  religion,  and  empire,  and 
civilisation  ;  and  yet,  when  he  found  he  could  no  longer  place 
any  coiiHdencc  in  the  Homan  people,  he  invited  Robert  Guiscard 
to  execute  his  vengeance  upon  the  city,  with  fire  and  sword ; 
when,  from  the  Lateran  to  the  Colosseum,  Rome  became  a  mass 
of  flames  and  ruins,  and  subjected  to  all  the  excesses  of  a  brutal 
and  triumphant  soldiery.  He  had  previously  destroyed  the  spirit 
of  the  Roman  barons,  and  weakened  all  that  was  left  of  the  na¬ 
tional  strength.  Nor  was  he  more  true  to  the  interests  of  his 
own  body,  as  an  ecclesiastic,  or  to  the  cause  of  the  Church. 
Priests  and  bishops  found  as  little  favour  at  his  hands,  when  they 
op]M>sed  his  schemes,  as  any  other  class  ;  and  his  biographers,  to 
account  for  his  caprice  and  violence,  which  had  probaldy  no  other 
source  than  his  impetuous  and  im])erious  disposition,  no  other  ol)- 
ject  than  the  consolidation  of  his  own  power,  are  driven  to  invent 
motives  of  a  more  profound  and  far-sighted  policy,  than  there  is 
reason  to  give  him  credit  for. 

‘  There  was  not  a  bishop  in  the  whole  Catholic  world,  whom,  if  he 
failed  in  olx'dience,  he  did  not  reprove,  threaten,  suspend,  or  degrade  ; 
not  one  whoin^  if  he  olu^yed,  he  did  not  invite  to  Home,  and  make  un 
accomplice  in  his  enterprises.  He  had  his  monks,  who  flew  from  one 
corner  of  Europe  to  another,  intermeddling  in  the  councils,  condemn¬ 
ing,  |H*r.ecuting,  and  destroying  priests.  On  this  account,  all  the 
cardinals  and  bishops  promoted  by  Gregory  had  previously  been  monks  ; 
and  not  unfrequently,  he  made  monks  on  purpose  to  promote  and  in¬ 
vest  them.  It  may  frankly  and  correctly  be  said,  that  the  papacy  of 
Gregory  w'as  a  cam[)aign  In'tween  the  regular  and  secular  clergy,  for 
the  (lestruction  and  annihilation  of  the  latter.'  p.  2(>4. 

Sir  Roger  Grcislcy  elsewhere  represents  Hildebrand  as,  ‘  in 
‘  fact,  only  an  active  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  monks  of 
‘  that  period,  who  ainievl  at  universal  dominion  over  the  church 
‘  and  the  whole  world.’  Hildebrand  was  not  a  man  to  be  made 
the  instrument  of  any  party ;  nor  is  it  supposable  that  the  monks 
had  formed  any  delinite  aim  of  the  kind.  Rut  it  is  true,  that 
the  |H)licy  of  the  Popes  led  them  to  favour  and  to  secure  the 
sup]K)rt  of  the  regulars,  their  favourite  ecclesiastical  militia,  as  a 
check  u|>on  the  hierarchy.  Our  Author  cites  high  authority  in 
pointing  out  ‘  how  great  an  influence  and  power  the  monkish  con- 
‘  gregations  of  every  denomination  had  acquired  ;  and  how  they 
‘  defended  the  rights  of  the  Roman  court,  which  had  released 
‘  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  bishops. 

‘  The  bishoprics,  the  oblioys,  and  prebends  were  all  at  the  disposal 
of  the  numks,  good  or  bud,  learned  or  ignorant,  as  they  might  be ; 
and,  if  any  secular  priest  wisheil  for  promotion,  it  was  requisite  for 
him  to  assume  the  ciuvl  for  a  certain  time,  and  conform  to  the  monastic 
life.  The  Homan  jMmtitf,  sustained  by  their  influence,  was  omnipo- 
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tent ;  every  monk  Iwing  a  faithful  satellite,  who  traversed  every  region 
and  city  without  suspicion  of  treachery.  Paolo  Sarpi  has  precwled  me 
in  this  observation :  “  They  considered  (that  is,  the  fathers  of  the 
church)  that  it  had  been  the  great  stniret  of  the  Roman  pontitfs  from 
the  oldest  times  to  preserve  the  primacy  given  them  by  Christ,  to  se- 

{tarate  the  bishops  from  the  archbishops,  and  thus  to  make  every  one 
mund  to  defend  them.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that,  after  the  year  (KK), 
the  primacy  of  the  apostolic  sec  was  supported  by  the  Benedictine 
monks,  and  by  the  congregations  of  Clugni,  Certosa,  and  others,  until 
(mmI  raised  up  the  mendicant  orders,  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been 
sustained  till  this  day**'* 

. *  It  was  /or  Hildebrand,  rising  upon  the  spirit  of  the  times, 

to  ph.ee  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people,  and  proclaim  its  liberties 
against  the  nobles,  to  o{)en  the  monasteries  and  colleges  to  the  inex* 
hanstihlc  phalanx  of  the  multitude, — monks  being  always  more  ser¬ 
viceable  than  slaves, — and  to  make  the  churches  an  asylum  for  male¬ 
factors.*  pp.  1113—105. 

Hildebrand  was  the  creature  of  the  times:  he  did  not  create 
them,  lie  was  the  quintessence  of  the  spirit  of  the  age;  but  he 
gave  no  new  direction  to  the  course  of  events.  Ho  was  never  at 
the  head  of  the  i>eople :  the  multitude  were  never  with  him,  ex¬ 
cept  as  swayed  by  fear  or  by  bribery.  He  was  not  the  first  who 
insisted  upon  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood:  and  though  it 
formeil  part  of  the  policy  by  which  he  worked,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  with  propriety,  that  *  it  was  his  main  object.'*  Upon  this 
subject,  the  following  paragraph  is  instructive. 

^  If  we  w'ish  to  ascertain  the  advantages  which  the  Roman  church 
derived  from  enforcing  celibacy,  we  may  refer  to  the  discourse  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Rodolph  Pius,  in  the  Consistory  of  1561,  in  presence  of 
Paul  IV.,  on  the  question  of  conceding  to  the  French  the  use  of  the 
chalice  in  the  lord's  Supper.  **  It  is  clear,**  said  he,  **  if  this  point 
l>c  yielded,  there  will  be  no  end  to  the  demands  of  the  French  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion.  They  will  require  matrimony  for  the  priests,  and  the 
use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  in  administering  the  Sacrament.  From  the 
right  of  matrimony  it  will  follow  that,  having  houses,  wives,  and 
children,  they  will  no  longer  depend  on  the  pope,  but  on  their  prince ; 
and  love  for  their  offspring  will  induce  them  to  act  prejudicially  to  the 
church.  They  will  seek  to  make  benefices  hereditary  ;  and  in  a  short, 
time  the  Holy  See  will  be  within  the  limits  of  Rome.  Before  celi-  * 
bacy  was  established,  the  Roman  see  drew  no  fruits  from  the  other 
cities  or  districts :  by  that  she  became  the  patron  of  so  many  benefices,  . 
of  which  matrimony  would  soon  deprive  her.  From  the  use  of  the 
vulgar  tongue,  every  body  would  suppose  that  he  ^va8  a  theologian ; 
the  authority  of  the  priests  would  be  degraded,  and  heresy  would  at¬ 
tack  every  one.**  *  pp.  322,  3. 


Of  Gregory’s  long  contest  with  Henry  IV.,  wc  shall  not  enter 
into  the  particulars,  but  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  before  us. 
Henry’s  abject  humiliation  was  that  of  a  fallen  and  desperate 
monarch,  deserted  by  his  own  subjects;  and  it  indicated  less  the 
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a«cmdancy  of  the  Romish  sco,  than  the  weakness  of  the  divided 
empire.  Hut  (fregor}’'s  Imughty  conduct  was  as  impolitic  as  it 
was  the  reverse  of  magnanimous;  and  it  excited  the  greatest  in¬ 
dignation  among  the  bishops  and  nohles  of  Lomhardy.  It  was  a 
|H>litical  error  as  well  as  an  indecency,  that  he  shotdd 

*  have  erecteil  his  tribunal  in  a  fort  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  in  the 
company  of  a  lady  who  gave  employment  to  his  detractors,  and  re- 
solvetl,  under  such  circumstances,  to  annul  the  sentence  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  bishops  recorded  in  the  Lateran.  Had  he  returned  to  his  ca¬ 
pital,  and  given  audience  to  Henry  la'fore  his  synod,  he  might  have 
forwardeti  his  ambitious  operations  more  skilfully, — hare  humbled  his 
opponents,  encouraged  his  friends,  and  sjiared,  perhaps,  a  great  subse- 
(pient  effusion  of  blood.'  p.  302. 

As  it  was,  it  led  to  no  result.  ‘  The  ascendancy  of  Gregory 
‘  was  on  the  wane,  at  the  very  time  when  he  congratulated  him- 
‘  self  on  having  achieved  a  trium])h  ;  and  the  hwtress  of  Canossa 
‘  was  as  fatal  to  his  ambition,  as  ('annm  had  IxTore  Iw'en  to  that 
‘  of  1Iannih.*il/  licnrv  rc-assuinf»d  the  ensigns  of  royalty;  and 
notwithstainling  his  suhse<]uent  exeommuni<'ation  and  de|x>sition 
by  the  enraged  Pontiff,  throe  years  after,  his  cause  gaine<l  sup- 
|H>rter8.  He  iissemhlctl  a  council  at  Hrixen  in  the  'Pyrol,  at 
which  (irogory  was  deposed,  and  Guihert,  Archbishop  of  Ra¬ 
venna,  elected  jiontiff  in  his  stead.  The  Anti|mpe  was  joined, 
on  his  descent  into  Italy,  by  all  the  Lomliard  bishops  with  an 
army  ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  nobility  took  the  same  side.  The 
defeat  and  death  of  Uodolph,  Henry’s  rival  in  the  empire,  left  him 
at  liberty  to  unite  his  troo|M(  with  those  of  Guibert.  From  Ravenna, 
they  marchcnl  together  u|xm  Rome,  laying  waste  the  patrimony 
of  Su  Peter ;  and  (Tregor)’’8  dominion  was  once  more  confined  to 
hit  capital.  Lucca  and  Siena  declared  for  Henry ;  and  in  1083, 
Rome  itself,  l>eaieged  by  the  army  of  the  Emperor,  began  to 
waver  in  its  allegiance  to  Gregory.  Henry'  had  already  made 
himself  master  of  the  Leonine  city  and  the  Vatican,  when  a  de- 
]>utation  invited  him  ]x^accably  to  enter  the  gates,  while  Gregory 
shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  St,  Angelo.  On  the  following 
day,  Guibert  was  elected  by  the  Roman  people,  and  l>eing  duly 
conaecrateti,  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  HI.  ‘In  the  holy 
‘  temple  of  the  Apostle,  Henry  received  the  imperial  crown  and  the 
*  title  of  Augustus,  from  the  new  Pontiff  and  the  |>eople.  The 
^  Emperor  then  ascended  the  capitol,  and  took  up  his  residence  as 
‘  in  his  own  capital.’  The  approach  of  Robert  Guiscard  at  the 
head  of  his  Norman  lianditti,  induced  him,  however,  to  withdraw 
from  Home;  and  the  new  Pope  reured  to  Siena.  Henry's  con- 
<luct  on  this  occasion  has  l>een  stigmatised  as  pusillanimous ;  but 
we  have  not  the  means  of  fairly  estimating  his  reasons.  He  liad 
gained  his  great  object,  by  the  act  which  ratified  his  ira{ierial 
title :  and  he  was  probably  anxious  to  make  the  liest  of  his  way 
to  (.Tcrmany.  Gregi>ry,  liberated  by  the  Norman  army,  sum- 
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moncil  hU  Iasi  cinincil,  from  which,  Amid  the  ruinii  of  the  smok- 
inj;  city»  And  the  curso«  of  itn  inhahitanti,  he  fuIminAte<l  afreiih 
his  im]H>tent  excoinmunicAtions  Against  Henry  and  GuilYcrt  lie 
then  retiri'd,  under  the  |m>tection  of  GuiRcard,  to  Salerno, 
'rhere,  in  melancholy  exile,  hia  mind  scema  to  have  preyed  upon 
itself.  A  famine  had  added  iK^atilence  to  the  horrors  of  civil 
war ;  and  of  that  pestilence  Gregory  waa  amonff  the  first  victims. 
He  closeil  his  career  of  crime  on  the  25th  of  May  10115,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  iKmtificate  and  the  65th  or  66th  of  his  ago. 
On  the  17th  of  July,  his  atrocious  ally,  Robert  Guiacard,  expired 
l>cfore  Cephalonia,  ridding  the  earth  of  a  brigand  only  less  exe¬ 
crable  than  tlie  Great  Monk  whose  career  we  have  been  re¬ 
tracing. 

i\nil  now  where  shall  we  look  for  the  temporal  sovereignty  of 
the  PoiH's, — for  the  Papal  monaKhy  of  which  (iregory  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  have  been  the  founder?  It  cannot  be  said  to  have 
died  with  him,  for  it  had  melteil  away  in  his  hands.  Home  still 
aeknowltnlgwl  as  its  sovereign  the  (ierman  Ciesar,  who  received  the 
crown  of  Italy  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  bishop,  not  in  virtue  of 
his  pretended  }H)wer  to  bestow  crowns  at  his  pleasure,  but  as 
ratifying  the  election  of  the  Roman  people,  which  was  still 
deemed  a  requisite  formality.  As  monaren  of  Germany  and 
Loaibanly,  the  title  of  the  emperor  was  previously  complete ;  but 
he  was  not  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  the  Roman  empire,  till  he 
had  been  crowned  by  the  primate  in  the  old  metropolis  of  the 
world.  On  this  rested  the  Papal  supremacy.  But  tne  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Popes  was  not  at  this  period  establish^  in 
Rome  itself.  Six  and  thirty  of  Gregory's  successors.  Gibbon  tells 
us,  ^  maintained  an  unequal  contest  with  the  Romans :  their  age 
'  and  dignity  were  oRen  violated ;  and  the  churches,  in  the  solemn 
^  rites  of  religion,  were  polluted  with  sedition  and  murder.  The 
^  vanity  of  sacerdotal  ambition  is  revealed  in  the  involuntary  con- 
fession,  that  one  emperor  was  more  tolerable  than  twenty.'  Nor 
was  even  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Roman  bishop  at 
this  time  universally  admitted.  The  clergy  of  Milan,  who  had  for 
two  centuries  contested  the  supremacy  of  Italy  with  the  Roman 
|>ontifr  and  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  still  mmntained  their 
independence;  and  in  England,  and  even  France,  the  papal 
supremacy  was  of  a  very  equivocal  description.  William  the 
Conqueror,  although  he  invaaed  this  country  with  the  sanction  of 
Pope  Alexander  and  Hildebrand,  peremptorily  refused  to  let  any 
of  his  bishops  obey  the  summons  to  attend  a  synod  at  Rome,  and 
openly  contemned  the  papal  decrees.  The  following  is  given  as 
a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  Pontiff*. 

*  This  letter,  Mosheim  refers  to  as  extant  in  the  Miscellanea  of 
Baluzius,  and  given  bv  Collier,  in  the  documents  of  his  Ecclesiastical 
History. 
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‘  To  tho  mmt  cxi'ollont  IVistor  of  the  Church,  the  Kinp  of  the 
Anf^leA  ami  Duke  of  Normamly  semln  greetinjj. — !!ul>ort.  thy  legate, 
O  religious  father !  «>n  thy  lH*h«lf,  has  ailiuonisnetl  me  to  remain  feith- 
ful,  not  i»nly  to  thyself,  hut  thy  succeasorR,  am!  to  think  Ijctter  about 
the  money  which  my  predeci'jw<u*8  uaed  to  jiay  to  St.  Peter.  I  hare 
granted  the  second,  but  not  the  first.  1  have  never  8M*orn  allegiance, 
nor  w'ill  I  ;  because  I  d«>  not  find  that  my  predect*ssors  e^-er  promise<l 
it.  The  money  was  negligently  coll<x'ted,  whilst  I  was  three  years  in 
France ;  and  now'  that  1  am  returned  to  my  kingdom,  I  send  it  you  : 
the  rest  will  lie  cimimunicated  to  yim  by  I^anfranc,  through  your 
legates.  Pr.iy  for  us,  and  for  our  kingdom  ;  for  wc  have  lo\^  your 
j>redt‘cesai>rs,  and  we  love  you  above  all  love,  and  desire  to  obey  you.** 
This  letter  was  fiir  fn»m  l>eing  satisf.ictory  to  Gregory,  who  caiW  less 
for  money  than  for  homage.*  pp.  1^28-9. 

With  n'gard  to  the  famous  ‘  Dictates  of  Hildebrand,'  which 
are  8uppose<l  to  exhibit  the  universal  authority  and  supremacy 
«>f  the  Popes  at  this  ]>eriod,  they  may  h,ave  lxH*n  substantially  the 
pretensions  which  (iregory  put  forth  at  the  height  of  his  power 
and  in  the  intoxication  of  apparent  suceess ;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  absuni  than  to  suppose  them  ever  to  have  been  received  by 
the  Uomish  ('hurch,  or  to  regard  them  as  an  authentic  exposition 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  times.  For  instance,  the  Xlth,  *  There 
‘  is  only  one  fH>wer  in  the  world, — that  of  the  pope,'  could  never 
have  lK»en  pro^xmnded  by  Hildebrand  himself  as  true  in  any 
.s€'nse ;  and  that  the  Pope  alone  could  ‘  ordain  a  clerk  of  any 
*  ('hurch,'  is  a  maxim  too  ridiculous  to  have  been  put  forth  by 
any  one.  T'he  whole  iH'ars  the  marks  of  Ix^ing  either  .on  ignorant 
misrepresentation  of  Hildebrand's  pretensions,  or  a  stupid  forgery 
of  after  times.  That  the  matter  of  the  greater  part  of  these 
sentences  may  l>e  found,  as  Mosheira  remarks,  in  Gregory's 
epistles,  is  saying  nothing  in  favour  of  their  authenticity ;  since 
every  fiction  of  the  kind  must  have  some  portion  of  truth  to  give 
it  plausibility ;  but,  as  an  historical  document,  it  has  no  pre¬ 
tensions  to  genuineness,  and  receives  a  sufficient  confutation  fh>m 
subsiequent  history. 

Pn>trstants,  as  well  as  Romanists,  from  opposite  motives,  have 
prodigiously  magnified  the  power  of  the  Popes,  estimating  it  by 
the  wild  and  inordinate  pretensions  of  s<»me  two  or  three  in¬ 
dividual  tiffs,  rather  than  by  any  historic  evidence  of  their 
.actual  supremacy.  This  was  at  no  time  completely  established  in 
the  l^n  world,  and  was  always  rt^ected  by  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Fju^tem  Church.  What  is  it  now  ?  Sacerdotal  power,  by 
whomsoever  exercised,  is  an  Intolerable  and  degrading  tyranny, 
for  it  assumes  to  domineer  over  the  consciences  of  men.  But  priests 
have  not  always  lieen  tyrants  and  persecutorb ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  blo^  of  martyrs  has  not  been  shed  by  Papists  aloue. 
The  Court  of  Homt^  never  claimed  more  or  other  power  than  did 
the  Kngltsh  Star  Chamber;  nor  did  the  crusa^  against  the 
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Alhifji'nsofi  cxcrcil  in  horriblo  ii\jufttice  and  crnolty  the  treatment 
of  the  Irish  hy  the  Protestant  English.  'I'lie  rresbyterians  of 
Geneva  have  in  rccxMit  times  exhibited  a  spirit  as  intolerant  as 
the  Papists  of  a  darker  age ;  and  Infidelity  is  not  less  dis|M)scd  to 
|H‘rsecute  the  ('hureh  of  (tihI,  than  is  fiinalieiil  lligotry.  Arbitrary 
|H)wer,  he  it  that  of  inonareh,  or  |h»|hs  or  repuhliean  oligarchy, — 
to  whatever  church  or  cri'ed  it  may  ally  itself,  Pagan,  rhristian, 
or  Mussulman, — is  the  same  hateful  evil ;  and  it  only  rixiuires  to 
come  into  combination  with  religious  enthusiasm  or  fanatical 
su|H‘rstition,  to  kindle  into  the  character  of  a  persecutor.  Lilx’rty, 
which  otherwise  is  trcateil  simply  as  a  rebel,  is  then  proceedctl 
against  as  a  heretic. 

Of  the  volume  l)efore  us,  the  extracts  wc  have  given,  preclude 
the  necessity  of  our  lulding  much.  Using  the  won!  in  its  proper 
sense,  and  not  hy  way  of  disparagement,  we  may  characterize  it  as 
a  highly  resjHxrtahlc  portbrmance;  not  distinguished  hy  any 
j>eculiar  critical  acumen  or  felicities  of  eom|)OHition,  hut  exhibit¬ 
ing  much  careful  investigation,  extensive  reading,  and  correct 
sentiment.  If.not  the  work  of  a  practised  author  or  of  a  profound 
l>olitician,  it  yet  displays  a  scholarship  graceful  in  the  gentleman. 


Art.  II.  1.  Rcjwrt  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  ihc  Pennsylvania 
ColonizalioH  Society.  With  an  Introduction  and  Appendix.  8vo. 
pp.  48.  Price  lx.  dd.  Pliiladelphia  and  London,  lo31. 

2.  Befwrt  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  A  frican  Education  Society :  in¬ 
stituted  at  Washington,  Dec.  28,  1829.  With  an  Address.  8vo. 
pp.  Id.  M'ashington,  1830. 

3.  Liberia  Herald.  July  d,  1830.  Vol.  I.  No.  5.  Monrovia. 

4.  \orlh  American  Review.  No.  Ixxvi.  Jjuly>  1832.  Art.  Ameri^ 
ean  Colonization  Society. 

Ct.  Four  Essays  on  Colonial  Slavery.  By  John  Jeremie,  Esq.  Late 
first  President  of  the  Royal  Court  of  St.  Lucia.  8vo.  pp.  124. 
London,  1831. 

d.  The  Anti-Slavery  Record.  No.  5.  Sept.  1,  1832.  Price  Id. 

¥N  our  Number  for  January  last,  we  gave  some  account  of  the 
Afirico- American  Colony  on  the  Windward  Coast  of  Western 
Africa,  which  has  received  the  name  of  Liberia.  We  have  now 
before  us  what  is  something  better  than  a  mere  curiosity,  the  fifth 
Number  of  a  Liberia  weekly  newspaper  In  the  article  referred 
to,  we  took  occasion  to  advert  to  the  object  and  principles  of  the 


*  The  Editor  of  the  paper  is  Mr.  Russwurm,  a  coloured  man  of 
good  education,  who  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  (Me.),  in  1826. 
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American  Colonization  Society ;  and  we  rcmarketl,  that  there 
seemed  to  exist  a  much  stronger  wish  to  get  rid  of, the  free-coloured 
population,  than  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  tlie  slaves.  While 
applauding,  as  we  could  not  but  do  most  sincerely,  the  philan¬ 
thropic  intentions  of  the  Si>ciety,  we  asked,  in  all  simplicity,  What 
is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  slave  }>opulation  of  America  ?  And  we  sup¬ 
plied  the  answer  which,  we  imagined,  the  republicans  of  the 
Southern  States  would  return  to  such  an  inquiry  :  ‘  (iet  rid  of  the 
‘  free  black  population  by  all  means,  but  talk  of  emancipation  at 
‘  your  |Kril/ 

These  remarks  were  misconstrued,  we  regret  to  find,  as  implying 
an  unkind  suspicion  with  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  motives 
by  which  the  friends  of  African  colonization  in  America  are  ac¬ 
tuated  ;  or,  at  least,  its  casting  blame  u|>on  them  for  the  prudent 
course  they  have  taken,  in  not  mixing  up  the  question  of  emanci¬ 
pation  with  that  of  emigration.  This  wa.s  not  our  meaning;  for 
we  were  not  unaware  of  the  ditlicult  path  the  Society  had  to  tread, 
the  |K>litical  considerations  which  renderetl  it  necessary  to  abstain 
from  agitating,  as  a  Si>ciety,  the  slavery  question,  and  the  con- 
sixpient  expediency  of  strictly  confining  their  attention  to  their 
avowotl  object.  Suspicions,  alarms,  and  complaints  have  l>een 
raised  in  the  slave-holding  states  by  the  very  plan  of  colonization. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  most  efheient  triends  of  the 
measure  have  been,  and  are,  slave-owners  and  residents  in  the 
midst  of  a  slave  ]H)pulation.  U  nder  these  circumstances,  it  would 
have  l>een  unwise  and  improper  to  make  any  article  of  faith  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  the  ostensible  Iwsis  of  their  proceedings,  or 
to  exact  any  test  from  those  who  were  disposed  to  cooperate  in 
the  8|)ecific  scheme.  Whatever  dissatisfaction  we  may  feel  with 
the  state  of  the  law  and  of  public  morality,  in  reference  to  slaves 
and  slaver)',  in  America,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  Colo¬ 
nization  Society  ;  we  Intve  no  )mrticle  of  remuiiiing  doubt  as  to 
the  sincere  desire  of  its  projectors  and  principal  supporters  to 
eradicate  slavery  itself  from  the  American  soil ;  and  we  ‘  esteem 
them  very  highly  in  love  for  their  works'  sake.' 

In  the  last  Number  of  the  North  American  Review,  we  find  a 
long  article  a^lvoeating  the  object  of  the  Society,  and  defending 
its  iHjlicy  ;  from  which,  os  an  authentic  e\|)ositiun  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  its  Kiip}x)rters,  we  shall,  in  justice,  extract  so  much  as 
w  ill  enable  our  nailers  to  uiKierstaiid  the  true  state  of  the  ease. 

‘  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  Society,  as  a  s^Hacty,  recuguises  uo 
principles  in  reiereiice  to  the  slave  system.  It  says  and  pro- 

IMises  to  do  uothiug,  res))ctiiiig  it.  'I’he  object  t<»  which  their  atten¬ 
tion  is  to  be  c.rci*i4sU^it  directed  is,  to  promote  and  execute  a  plan  for 
cuhiuiziug  (with  their  aiUMUU)  the  free  [K'ople  of  colour. 

‘  Hut  though  the  Society,  as  such,  reo^ui^*  no  priuciplcs,  they  do 
rixMjguAZe  opinions  u{ion  the  subject  iu  question ;  aud  these  upiniuns 
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tlu'V  ilo  not  wH'k  to  coiuvnl.  They  Imvo  invariably  (liaobMMMl,  tliongh 
novor  urgiMl  thciu»  on  all  miitablo  octHmionn* 

*  far  as  \vv  I'uii  HNOt*rtuiii»  thr  Nup|M»rt(*rii  of  the  (ailoiiiaaiion  po« 
Hey  gtMieniUy  l)eHevc»  I*  That  Slavery  \n  a  inuml  anil  |)oliiicfil  evil. 

That  it  ia  in  thin  ctuintrv  n  coiutituttoniil  and  Ic^iiitnoio  lyiitcinf 
which  they  have  neither  inciination,  intercNt»  intr  ability  to  disturb. 
l\.  That  neither  the  ctmnneiKvn)ent  nor  the  eontiiinanco  of  this  sys* 
tein  is  j;;enerally  chargi'uble  to  (on)  the  Sluve-hoIderN  or  the  slave* 
holding  states.  4.  That  the  (Governments  and  the  individuals  Itninc- 
diately  and  |H'rsonalIy  coiKvrned  in  the  system,  and  they  alone,  have 
the  ri^ht  to  manage  and  imnlify  it  ns  they  clnsmc.  fi.  Tiint  it  is  their 
tHtrrfxt,  and  als<»  |HTnHarly  in  their  /K>fe<T,  in  reference  to  shivery, 
to  pnnnote  the  SiH'iety^s  ilesign.* 

Kach  of  these  pn>|wsitiona  will  require  a  brief  comment,  in 
order  to  shew  what  is  the  actual  state  of  the  law,  and  of  opinion, 
in  America,  and  wbercin  they  diller  fmm  the  state  of  things  in 
this  country  and  its  cidonies. 

'rh.at  slavery  '  is  a  moral  and  political  evil,'  may  bo  admitted 
in  terms,  by  many  who  still  regard  it  as  a  necessary  evil,  or  an 
evil  to  lie  tolerated,  or  not  a  greater  evil  than  pauperism  and  other 
inevitable  concomitants  of  certain  stages  of  society.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  tame  and  equivocal.  Those  persons  only  will  feel  that 
slavery  is  such  an  evil  as  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  exist,  who 
regard  the  holding  of  men  in  bondage  as  not  simply  an  evil,  but 
a  wrong.  In  all  moral  evil,  criminality  must  be  involved;  if, 
therefore,  slavery  is  a  moral  evil,  it  is,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
tolerate  it,  a  crime.  We  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  every 
slave-holder  is  to  be  regarded  as  criminal,  for  the  sin  does  not 
lie  at  his  door ;  and  he  may  be  doing  his  part  to  mitipUe  the 
injustice,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  the  evil.  Laws 
which  are  essentially  unjust,  which  inHict  political  grievances,  or 
actual  oppression,  must  be  morally  wrong ;  but  personal  crimina¬ 
lity  does  not  attach  to  the  individual  who  is  the  involuntary  in¬ 
strument  of  executing  such  laws,  or  whose  conduct  is  necessarily 
governed  by  them ;  who,  therefore,  acts  le^timately.  Bad  laws 
cannot  legitimate  themselves,  but,  by  legitimating  the  acts  com¬ 
mitted  ui^er  them,  they  assuredly  preclude,  to  a  certain  degree, 
blame  in  the  individual.  Unjust  wars  are  criminal,  but  we  do 
not  Idame  the  soldier,  the  pay-master,  or  the  contractor.  The 
English  game-laws  are  detestable  ;  but  the  crime  does  not  attach 
to  the  magistrate. 

The  case  is  altogether  changed,  when  the  slave-holder,  or 
when  any  one  becomes  the  abettor  of  laws  that  perpetuate  in¬ 
justice  and  oppression,  and  the  opponent  of  measures  of  redress. 
By  his  own  act,  he  then  becomes  a  transgressor  of  those  moral 
obligations  which  are  prior  and  superior  to  all  human  lemla- 
tion.  In  the  former  case,  the  slave-iiolder  finds  himself  invmTed, 
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wiiliom  any  <»riginal  tank  on  kU  part,  in  what  we  shall  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  term  a  national  crime  ;  a  crime  to  which  all  the  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities  under  which  he  lives  are  accessarit's.  lint  it*  he 
could  hiinsell*  he  ])ro]>erlv  regarded  as  personally  criminal,  he 
ought  to  he  punished.  Now  no  one  lias  gone  so  tar  as  to  main¬ 
tain,  that  the  holding  ot‘  slaves  according  to  law,  is  a  crime  tliat 
ought  to  he  ])unitivelv  dcaled  with,  or  that  the  Divine  punish¬ 
ment  is  ii)  he  invoked  upmi  all  ])ersons  holding  such  propt-rty. 
'I'he  o]>inion  that  slavery  involves  national  guilt,  im])lies  no  such 
sentiment  as  this;  nor  docs  any  thing  ot’  a  vindictive  feeling  he- 
cmni*  till*  g('nuiiu*  ])hilanthro]>ist.  1 1  is  a  j)ossihle  thing,  that  some 
of  the  sinccrest  iViends  to  the  cmanci})ation  of  the  slaves,  may  he 
found  among  t!u‘  ]>n»prictois  (»f  estates  worked  hy  slave  labour. 

We  will  make  a  f'.’riher  concession  ; — l‘or  tlie  eaiuo  we  have  at 
lieart  is  too  good,  and  the  case  of  the  friends  of  abolition  too 
stnnig,  to  l)e  endangered  or  weakened  hy  the  amplest  conces¬ 
sions  that  candour  rctpiircs.  Wc  have  on  a  former  occasion  cited 
the  forcible  language  of  Fox,  tliat  ‘  personal  freedom  is  a  right,  of 
‘  wliich  lie  wlio  dejirivc's  a  Icllow-crcature  i^  ehsohitcly  criminal 
‘  in  so  dc])riving  him  ;  and  whicli  he  who  wiiliiiolds  wlicn  it  is  in 
‘  his  ])owcr  t )  rc.Aoiw  is  not  Ics's  criminal  in  withholding.*'  'I'his 
was  said  in  reference  to  that  ^  system  of  ra])ine,  robbery,  and  mur- 
‘  dcr'  as  the  right  honourable  Speaker  justly  eharaeterized  it,  the 
slave-trade.  In  extending  its  application  to  slavery,  we  must  not 
<»verlook  the  wide  dilfercnce  l)etwecn  refusing  to  restore  liberty  to 
one  who  has  been  ])iratically  deprived  of  its  actual  possession,  and 
withliolding  lilnTty  from  those  who  have  never  been  possessed  of 
it, — to  whom  it  may  he  given,  hut  not  restored.  The  dilference 
docs  not  affect  the  natural  riglit,  the  moral  claim  of  the  slave  to 
personal  freedom,  which  is  as  clear  tand  complete  in  the  horn 
slave  as  in  the  kidnapped  African  ;  hut  it  makes  a  material  dif¬ 
ference  as  regards  tlie  guilt  and  cruelty  of  detaining  him  in 
slavery,  (’oiisidering  social  riglits  as  the  creature  of  law*,  it  must 
also  Ih'  admitted,  that  the  kidnap])ing  of  a  free  man  and  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  a  horn  slave,  are  wrongs  differing  at  least  very  w  idely  in 
the  degree  of  criminality.  'Idle  dc])riving  of  an  innocent  fcUow- 
creature  of  ])ersonal  freedom  hy  an  overt  act,  is  a  crime  wliich 
no  one  can  inviduntarily  commit,  which  nothing  can  justify,  which 
calls  for  immediate  reparation  or  jninishmcnt.  iUit,  for  the 
withholding  of  freedom  from  the  slave,  it  may  he  pleaded, 
that  the  owners  have  not  the  absolute  power  to  reverse  the  con¬ 
dition  <»f  the  slave.  'The  validity  of  this  plea,  wc  shall  examine 
hereafter. 

With  these  (pialillcations,  we  hold,  that  slavery  is  not  merely 
a  moral  evil  in  its  eonsctpionces,  hut,  in  its  very  nature,  a  moral 
wrong,  and  theretore  involves  a  crime.  This  wc  are  ]>repared  to 
maintain  of  slavery  in  the  abstract;  hut  wc  arc  not  fond  ofdwcHinfT 
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in  the  region  oi‘  abstractions.  We  will  not  sj>cak  of’  abstract 
slavery,  but,  of  that  ilcfinitc,  paljublc,  monstrous  outrage  inH>n 
humanity.  West  India  slavery  ;  and  of  this  wo  say,  that  it  is  a 
moral  and  political  evil  that  reflects  deep  disgrace  u]>on  the  civil¬ 
ized  Legislature  that  tolerates  its  continuance  fur  an  hour.  Not 
ti»  insist  upon  immediate  abolition,  is  to  plead  for  the  continued 
license  of  moral  and  jxditieal  wiekeilness.  It  is  not  sim})ly  bold¬ 
ing  men  in  slavery  —  this  does  not  descrilK'  the  system  :  it  is 
bi»lding  them,  using  them,  deeming  of  tlicm  as  bvasfs.  It  is  a 
system  incapable  of  legislative  regulation  ;  melioration  is  out  of 
t!ie  question  ;  it  must  be  left  as  it  is,  a  horrid  nuisance  ami 
crime,  to  wear  itself  out  by  ruining  the  ]ilanter  and  extirpating 
the  slave-breed, — or,  abolished. 

\Ve  speak  of  Jamaica  sla?irx'.  How  far  American  Slavery 
deserves  to  be  described  in  the  same  terms,  we  do  not  at  ])rc.scnt 
slop  to  impure ;  but  we  must  grant,  in  passing,  that  a  state  of 
things  which  admits  of  the  natural  incrcasx*  of  the  negro  ])opula- 
tion,  cannot  in  fairness  be  identified  with  a  system  under  which 
the  race  is  slowly  perishing;  and  that  all  that  is  advanced  in 
condemnation  of  American  slavery,  apjdies  not  equally,  but  d 
fortiori  to  the  llritish  colonial  system.  ^Ve  are  glad  to  learn 
that,  even  with  regard  to  the  former,  there  ])rcvails  much  less 
‘  abstract  diversity  of  opinion  ’  among  the  citizens  of  the  Lnitcd 
States,  than  might  have  In’cn  feared.  ‘  Our  countrvmeii,’*  savs 
the  Ueviewer,  ‘  including  those  of  the  Southern  Stales,  are  much 
‘  more  unanimous  in  considering  Slavery  as  an  rvif^  than  may  be 
‘  generally  suj)poscd. 

‘  Distinguished  and  highly  respecteil  individuals  have  indeed  lield 
otherwise.  C’harles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  for  example,  several  years 
ago,  described  the  South  Caridiniau  slavery  as  “  no  greater  nor  more 
unusual  evil  than  befals  the  ]>oor  in  general.’*  He  als<»  said,  that  its 
cxtinctiim  wouhl  Ik*  calamitous  t<i  the  country  ;  and  that  the  system  is 
sanctioned  by  the  ^bisaic,  and  at  least  tolerated  by  the  ('hristian  dis- 
p(‘nsation.  (lovernor  Miller,  of  the  same  State,  in  one  of  his  mes- 
sa ires  to  the  Lejrislature,  savs:  “  Slaverv  is  not  a  national  evil:  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  national  benefit.  Slavery  exists  in  some  form 
every  where ;  and  it  is  not  of  much  consequence,  in  a  philosttjdtiail 
view,  whether  it  be  voluntary  or  not.”  These  are  ciTtainly  not  the 
sentiments  of  the  C'olonization  Society  ;  and  tliey  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  their  coiitideiice,  that  even  the  Southern  public  are  generally 
t>f  i/icir  opiiiimi.  ^Maiiy  nf  their  ow  n  number,  indeed,  belong  to  that 
section,  and  still  mure  are,  or  have  been,  slave-holders.  And  tiiey  ap- 
])eal  to  the  authority  of  the  greatest  men  whom  the  South  has  pro¬ 
duced.  The  sentiments  of  Mr.  Jelfersim  are  too  familiar  to  our 
readers,  to  be  more  than  referred  to.  “  As  we  ought  with  gratitude  ”, 
said  I’atrick  Ilenrv,  in  the  Debates  the  Virginia  ('onvention,  **  to 
admire  that  decree  of  Heaven  which  has  numlH.*red  us  among  the  free, 
we  ought  to  lament  and  deplore  the  necessity  of  holding  our  fellow- 
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iiu*n  in  ^Mindniro.”  Tlie  expn'ssions  of  (Jovornor  Handoljdi  wore,  tliat 
lu*  ho|>ed  no  nuin  \vt»uKl  olijoot  to  their  clischari'o  of  tlu*ir  own  dtity. 

tljon*  was  soim*  ]>ros|>i‘Ct  “  that  thoso  imfortunato  nu'ii  now 
lifhl  in  iMiiulai;!*,  inij^ht,  by  tlu*  ojuTation  of  thi*  (ioiirral  (lovrrinnont, 
bo  nuuio  fnH*.*’  Juilp* 'I'nckiT  wroto,  in  IJl^^btbat  tlu*  introdiiction 
t»f  slavory  int<)  this  muntry  was  at  that  day  **  considorod  anionjx  its 
irroatost  inisfortiinrs."  'Flu*  voiu'rabli*  .IndiTO  \\’asbini:ton  many  years 
sinct*  observed,  that  if  the  (\*bnn/.ation  Soeiety  shonbl  lead  to  tlu*  slow 
but  j^ratbial  abolition  of  slayery,  “  it  u  ill  wipe  from  otjr  piditieal  insti¬ 
tutions  the  only  blot  whieh  stains  them.”  'Flu*  d«*elarati<ms  of  many 
other  of  onr  iiliistrions  fellow-eiti/.ens  at  the  South  and  W  est,  to  the 
s;iine  etieet,  may  lu*  seen  in  the  S(K-iety’s  titheial  publieation  for  da- 
miary  IH-lb' 

All  this  is  verv  well,  so  far  ns  if  l?ut  tlie  fbllowinix 

facts  arc  still  more  satisfact«>ry.  Of’  the  twcnty-Foiir  Stat(*s  oF 
tlu*  American  rnion,  nine  arc  tree  from  the  curse  «»f  slavery. 
In  the  six  .New  I'm^land  States  and  in  that  of  New  York,  slaves 
were  never  verr  numerous:  in  Ohio,  they  were  never  introduced  ; 
but  in  IVnnsvIvania.  the  abolition  (»f  slavery  lias  been  compar¬ 
atively  recent.  So  far  back,  however,  as  the  Assembly  of 

IVnnsvIvania,  to  put  an  end  to  the  introduction  of  slaves,  laid  a 
duty  t»f  ./MO  per  head  u])on  tlieir  importation;  “  but  this  bene- 
*  voient  law,  toi^ether  wiili  about  fiffp  of  similar  tenor,  wliieli 
‘  were  passeil  by  the  neiohbourinp  colonies  up  to  the  period  t»f 
‘  their  Kevolution,  were  all  refused  the  sanction  of  the  mother 
‘  country.'  Shortly  after  the  se]iaration,  the  subj(*ct  of  slave- 
colonization  was  taken  up  by  the  \  iri^inia  I .cirislature,  but  with- 
i»ut  any  inqH)rtant  result. 

*  In  I7‘dd.  the  plan  was  apiin  revived  in  a  series  of  himinous  K.s- 
S.4VS  by  twerard  'F.  Hopkins,  a  lii.stin^uished  friend  in  Haltimore  ;  and 
shortly  afterwards,  the  Li'irislature  of  \’iri:iiiia,  a  State  eontainiiiix 
nearly  one  thinl  t»t  tlu*  black  ])opnlation  of  the  I'nion,  ]>ledL:ed  its 
f.iith  tt»  ^ive  up  all  their  slaves,  pnu  ided  the  Knitetl  States  could  ob¬ 
tain  a  ]>roper  asylum  for  them.  IVcsideiit  detferson  negotiated  in  vain 
fur  a  territory  either  in  Afric;i  or  Brazil  ;  but  that  ijre:it  State  a^ain 
renewed  its  pie«lp*  in  IJIlti,  by  a  vote  of  llMt  to  lb  (most  t)f  the  mem- 
U*rs  luim;  slave-liolders.)  npui  which  (Jen.  C\  F.  ^Mercer,  the  W’illur- 
tori*e  ot  the  Anierictui  (\uii;ress,  o|H‘iu*ii  a  corresjHUidence  with  the 
]»hilanthrt»pisis  of  the  ilitferent  Statt*s,  which  letl  ti>  the  formation  of 
the  ..\niericnn  C 'olonizalion  S(K*iely,  on  tiie  1st  of  damiary,  IBIJ. 
'Flu*  oreat  objects  of  that  S«K*iely  were,  the  final  aiul  4‘utire  abolition 
of  slavery,  proviilini;  for  tlu*  best  interests  of  the  black.N,  by  establish- 

iiiij  them  in  inde|H'iulenct*  ujum  the  c<mst  of  Africa . 'Fhe  dis- 

]s»Mition  ot  \  irixinia  has  lH*eii  already  shewn.  Delaware  aiul  Ken¬ 
tucky  have  also  pn*veil  their  anxiety  to  concur  in  so  iu»ble  a  cause  ; 
and  Dr.  .Vyn*s.  the  earliest  (uwernor  of  Lilieria,  now  a  resident  of 
.Marylaiul,  asserts,  that.  “  owini:  to  the  plans  and  j»rincipies  of  colo- 
niiUUioM  lK*iiio  U*lter  uiulershKHl,  in  less  than  -tt  years,  there  teiii  he 
*Ht»re  .dartJi  Ufrfi  in  (hat  Male.  "  A  ] tarty  in  Suilh  Carolina  is  now 
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almost  tho  only  op]>om'nt  (Init  tlio  .ShmoIv  Ims  nt  lioino  ;  innl,  ns  if  to 
art'onl  tlu'  nn'sl  iiu'ontostnMo  ovitlomt'  t)»nt  its  plan  will  dostroy  tlio 
institution  of  slnvory  in  tho  rnitoil  Stntrs.  tlu'V  ^^nniml  tlirir  oppo- 
siti«»n  n|>on  tlio  ifirniiiMr  irtitirfuy  of  oolonixnt ion  to  crotlicntv  snivr- 
ami  tlu'rohy  iloprivo  thorn  of  tlioir  projwrlif.* — lirportx  of'  the 
Pmuxidviiuio  ('ot,  S(H\  pp.  iii.  iv. 

'riuTo  nro  sonu'  parties  who  view  tin*  pnu’eedinj^H  <»f  the  Colo- 
nifation  Si>eiety  with  jealousy,  heeanse  they  imagine  that  tin* 
plan  must  have  an  opp«»site  tenileney  ; — that  of  periH’tnatino 
slavery  in  the  Aineriean  States.  We  ineline  to  give  tin*  Sontli 
I'arolittians  credit  for  seeing  furthest  on  this  point.  Any  plan 
w  hieh  tends  to  cneouragr  and  facilitate  inamnnission,  must  Itave  a 
tendency  to  eradicate  slavery.  And  let  slavery  he  exterminated 
in  New  .lersey,  Pelaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky, 
in  which  States  it  has  ceased  to  he  ]>ro(itahle,  the  non-slave-hnld- 
ing  States  will  then  he  fourteen  t»ut  of  twenty-four;  and  ns  In¬ 
diana  and  lllim>is  have  hut  few  slaves,  eight  only  would  he  left 
to  contend  for  ‘  the  constitutional  and  legitimate  system  \  Now, 
in  America,  majorities  are  every  thing. 

Ihit  what  hope  is  there,  it  may  he  asked,  that  slavery  will  hy 
such  means  he  externunated  even  in  Virginia  and  the  Middle 
States  ;  that  American  slave-holders  will  he  induced  to  give  up 
their  slaves  gratuitously,  t)n  the  sole  condition  of  their  removal  to 
Africa  r  'I'lie  answer  given  us  is,  that  ‘  sugar,  rice,  aud  cotton 
‘  are  almost  the  ouly  articles  of  prolitahle  slave  lahoiir.  Ileuve 
‘  if  has  iH't'iffur  the  drarest  species  where  theij  ennunf  he  pro^ 
‘  (hteed,  'This  conviction  will  induce  many  whose  henevoleiice 
‘  revolts  at  the  idea  of  se/lin:'^  to  manumit  gratuitously.’* 

*  ‘  In  ^Ir.  Minge,  of  C’harles  C'ounty,  Virginia,  not  only  eman¬ 

cipated  c/gA/v  slaves,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  them  to  llayti,  hut 
chartered  a  brig  for  their  transportation,  furnisheil  them  with  supplies, 
and  distributed  a  peck  of  dollars  among  them  as  a  farewell  present. 
INIr.  Ilcnshaw.  near  Hichmond,  liherateil  .v/.r///,  to  he  sent  to  Liberia. 
A  vear  or  two  suhsecpiently,  a  gentleman  in  Kentucky  writes  to  the 
SiK'ietv,  that  he  will  give  up  twelve  (»r  fifteen  of  his  eohmred  pt*ople 
now,  and  so  on  gradually,  till  the  wlmle  (sixty)  are  given  uj),  if  means 
for  their  ]>assage  to  Idheria  can  Ik*  provide<l.  In  January  1  thill,  offers 
were  jx'iiding  to  the  Society  of  more  than  two  hundred  slaves,  ready 
to  Ik*  manumitted  on  the  same  conditi(»ns.  At  that  time,  lU)  had  just 
IxH'n  sent  ont  from  ^laryland,  and  2.'»  from  South  Carolina.  In 
the  Society  of  Friemls  lH*longing  t<»  North  Carolina,  had  enabled  fk>2 
c<»loured  jhtmuis  under  their  care  to  emigrate,  w  ith  an  unknown  imm- 
Ivr  of  children,  hnshands,  and  wives  connected  with  them  hv  consaii- 
gniiiitv.  2Many  of  them  are  nndersto4Kl  to  have  been  slaves.  Their  ge¬ 
nerous  Ixnefactors  had  then  expended  nearly  l.‘I,fMK)  dollars;  ami  ‘l()2 
]X'rsons  remained,  who  w’ere  also  to  Ik?  removed. ...  Hundreds  arc 
ready  Ik?  manumitted  in  all  the  Western  States,  wdieiiever  the  means 
of  sending  them  off  shall  he  matured.'  .V.  Amcr.  Uev,  Ixxvi.  p.  141j. 
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*  I).  Murray,  K^q.  of  Mar\lamt.  wlio  sriit  lliirty  slavt's  to  liilnMia, 
thus  writfs  :  “  1  liavo  iiyvor  roi;rrtttMl  part  in*;  with  tlioiu,  aiul  would 
iu>t  havo  thyiu  hack  aL:aiu  on  any  oui.^itlcratioii.  'llntc  u'hitc  men  now 
(In  the  tvork  o/’  the  thirtt/  ;  and  luaintaiiiiiij;  the  women  and  children 
cost  tpiite  as  much  as  the  labour  of  tlie  wliitemen.  Fannin*;  has  mny 
hec(*me  a  delightful  cmplo\  ment  ;  f*»rmerly  it  was  a  j)erfcct  drudgery  ; 
ami  my  slaves  would  a>  willini;l\  return  from  independence  to  slavery, 
as  1  Would  accept  the  ungrateful  task  of  again  becoming  an  (*ycr- 
bcer.’  Iiej}nrtx,  \c.  p.  ix. 


Ill  an  Address  delivered  tt)  the  Kentueky  (hdonization  Society 
by  the  Hon.  ilenrv  (May,  printed  in  the  A]>pendix  to  tlie  Fenn- 
svlvania  Society's  Ke])ort,it  is  stated,  that  tlie  eoinjietition  Innween 
free  aiul  slave  l.dxuir,  anti  /he  jtrt’fernH't*  fnr  trhife  ltiltniit\  are 
already  discernible  in  partstd’ Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentueky  ; 
as  was  ])robal»ly  the  case  in  Fennsylvania  and  otlier  States  nortli 
td*  Maryland,  ])rior  tt»  the  disappearance  of  slaves  among  them. 
And  it  is  antici|>atcd,  that  ‘  the  march  of  the  ascendancy  of  free 
‘  labour  over  slave,  will  j)roceed  frt)m  the  North  to  the  South, 

‘  gradually  entering  first  the  States  nearest  to  the  free  region. 

^  Its  progress  would  be  more  ra]>id,  if  it  were  not  im])eded  by  the 
*“  check  resulting  from  the  re]>ugnancc  of  the  white  man  to  work 
‘  aintuig  slaves,  or  where  slavery  is  tolerated.' 

It  is  a  little  remarkable,  however,  that  the  possibility  of  sidisti- 
tuting  free  black  labour  for  slave-labour,  does  not  appear  to  liavc 
oecurred  to  the  American  statesman  ;  but  ‘  free  labour'  and  ‘white 
labour'  seem  to  be  used  as  convertible  terms.  'I'liis  has  an  ugly 
look.  M'ho  substitution  of  white  labour  for  slave  labour  in  the 
sugar  and  cotton  plantations  of  the  Southern  States,  can  scarcely 
Iv  dreamed  of:  it  would  only  occasion  a  lamentable  waste  of 
human  life.  Now  .so  long  as  slavery  exists,  wc  can  easily  believe 
that  great,  if  not  insuperable  diflicultics  would  attend  the  intro- 
tluction  of  free  black  labour;  dilllculties  created  bv  slavery  itself. 
M'hc  mixture  of  the  twt)  systems  would  be  next  to  impracticable. 
M'lie  black  freeman  would  as  naturally  resent  workin*;  ainoni; 
slaves,  as  the  white  man ;  and  would,  perha])s,  feci  a  still  greater 
re]>ugnance  to  that  s]H*cics  of  labour  which  has  become  identified 
with  >lavery.  It  is  said,  that  no  S])aniard  will  use  a  wheelbar¬ 
row,  because  it  is  fit  only  for  beasts  to  draw  a  carriage  ;  while  the 
l\>rtuguese  has  an  etpial  aversion  to  carrying  a  burtlien,  because 
l>easts  «>!dy  are  fit  to  carry  a  load.  No  llnglish  labourer  likes  to 
carry  the  hod.  Similar  ]wejudiccs  will  naturally  render  the 
ia>loured  fne  man  averse  to  negro  work,  so  long  .is  a  degraded 
slave-caste  exists.  Hut  nothing  can  be  more  unfair  or  delu¬ 
sive  than  to  infer  from  the  inetUciency’  of  free  black  lalnnir  in 
countries  w  here  slavery  is  tolerated,  or  from  the  degraded  condition 
of  the  free  blacks  under  such  ciiciimstances,  that  the  free  black 
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lal>i>urcr  would  not  hocoinc  more  prolUiiblo  than  the  slave,  were 
tlio  emancipation  general. 

We  receive  with  consiilerahle  suspicion  the  accounts  of  slave- 
lioMers  rcsju'cting  the  iiuloleneo,  ]>rolligacy,  aiul  utter  worthless¬ 
ness  of  iVee  Idacks.  lUit,  su])posing  such  statements  not  to  l>e  over¬ 
charged  it  must  he  recollected,  that  their  intermediate  condi- 
ti<»n  iK'tween  their  brethren  in  bondage  ami  the  privileged  white- 
skin  caste,  is  in  the  highest  degree  unfavourable  to  their  moral 
imj>rovoment ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  thev  should  too  often  l)e 
foimd  mimicking  the  vices  of  the  white,  while  sharing  in  the  de¬ 
gradation  of  the  enslaved  race.  Mr.  (May,  while  representing  the 
free  'peo})lc  of  Ci)lour  as  the  most  corrin)t  and  dej)raved  class  in 
llic  American  community,  admits  that  this  is  chietly  owing  to 
their  unfortunate  predicament. 

‘  'fhero  are,’  he  says,  ‘  many  hononruhle  excepti(nis  among  them  ;  ami 
1  take  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  some  1  know.  It  is  not  so 
mneh  their  fault,  as  the  eonsetpienee  of  their  anoinaloiis  condition. 
IMaee  ourselves,  place  any  man  in  the  like  predicament,  and  similar 
elfects  \Vi)uld  follow.  V'/o  y  arc  not  slaves^  and  t/ri^  ihrif  are  not  free. 
'rin‘  Ia\\'s,  it  is  true,  ])roclaim  them  free  ;  but  prejudices  more  power¬ 
ful  than  any  laws,  deny  them  the  privileges  of  freemen.  Tliey  occupy 
a  middle  station  between  the  free  white  population  and  the  slaves  of 
the  I  hiited  States  ;  and  the  tendency  of  their  hal)its  is  to  ct»rrnpt 
both.  'I'hey  crowd  our  large  cities,  where  those  who  will  work  oui 
best  pnK’ure  suitable  employment,  and  wliere  those  \vho  addict  them¬ 
selves  to  vice  can  lK‘st  practise  and  conceal  their  crimes ....  The  vices 
of  the  free  blacks  do  not  sjiring  from  any  iidierent  depravity  in  their 
natural  constitution,  hut  from  their  unfortunate  situation.  Social  in¬ 
tercourse  is  a  want  which  we  are  prompted  t<>  gratify  by  all  the  ]>ro- 
juTties  of  our  nature.  And  as  they  cannot  obtain  it  in  the  better  cir¬ 
cles  t»f  s<K:iety,  nor  always  among  themselves,  they  resort  to  slaves,  and 
to  the  most  dehasi‘d  and  worthless  of  the  whites.  Corruption  and  all 
tlu'  train  of  petty  offences  are  the  consequences.  Proprietors  of  slaves, 
in  wluise  neighhoiirluMul  any  free  c(doured  family  is  situated,  know 
how  infectious  and  pernicious  this  intercourse  is.’ 

No  doubt  they  do, — and  bow  mucli  tlie  (la?i^cr  of  slavery  is 
increased  by  the  presence  of  a  free  coloured  community.  More 
is  here  meant,  than  meets  the  ear  ;  but,  in  a  preceding  paragraph, 
Mr.  (’lay  is  more  exj)licit. 

‘  When  we  consider  the  cruelty  of  the  origin  of  negro  slavery,  its 
nature,  the  character  of  the  free  institutions  of  the  whites,  and  the  ir- 


•  In  ld:2(hof  10,7-0  free  coloured  persons  in  Philadelphia,  there  were 
living  in  the  families  of  white  persons  as  servants,  III  10;  {viz.  1020  imile 
and  2(fh2  female;)  th(»se  who  kept  Inaise,  or  lived  in  families  of  their 
own  colour,  were  7dl0,  of  w  hom  1070  were  returned  as  taxable,  and 
owned  real  estate.  Ten  places  of  worship  were  occupied  exclu¬ 
sively  by  persons  of  colour. 
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rrsistiMi'  pnijxross  (*f  juiMic  opinion,  thron^liont  AiniTica  as  woll  as  in 
Knro|H‘,  it  is  iin])ossil>lo  not  to  anticipati*  tV(‘([nont  instirrections  ainoni^ 
tin*  iilacks  in  tlu'  Tnitod  Stat»*s.  I'ltvij  arc  rational  hcin^s  like  our¬ 
selves^  eapahle  of'  fecHm',  of'  reflection^  and  (d'  jitd^in^  of  irhat  na- 
tnrallif  heltanrs  to  them  as  a  portion  of  the  human  race.  Uif  the  verif 
condition  of  the  relation  trhieh  subsists  hettreen  m.v,  tre  are  enemies  of 
each  other.  'rin*y  know  woll  tin*  wronjxsn  hich  tln*ir  ancestors  sntlVml 
at  tin*  Iniinls  of  our  ainvNtors,  and  tin*  wrongs  wliioli  tln*v  holievo  tln*v 
rontinin*  to  ondiin*,  altlionirh  they  may  la*  nnaldt*  to  aveiiiio  tln*ni. 
'J’ln*v  arc  kopt  in  subject i»ui  »udy  by  tin*  Miporior  intollijjjonco  and  su¬ 
perior  power  of  tin*  prt'dominaut  race.  Their  bretbreu  have  been  li¬ 
berated  in  every  ])art  of  tin*  continent  of  America,  except  in  the 
Tnitt‘d  States  and  tin*  Urazils.  llvaii  Act  of  the  President  ^^f  tin*  He- 
public  of  tin*  Tnited  Mexican  States,  (dated.  Sept.  IT*,  Ul'Jlb)  the  whole 
of  them  in  that  Hepublic  have  been  emancipated.  A  ixreat  effort  is  now 
makin*x  in  (in*at  Hritain,  which  tends  to  the  same  ultimate  effect,  in 
rejxjird  tt>  the  in*i;ro  slaves  in  the  Uritish  W  est  Indies.  Happily  for 
us,  no  such  iiiMirrecti^ui  can  ever  be  attendeil  with  ]U‘rmanent  success, 
as  Ion*:  as  our  rnion  endures.  It  woidd  be  speedily  suppress«*d  by  tin* 
all-j>owerful  means  of  the  Tnitt'd  States  ;  and  it  would  be  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  despair  in  the  blacks,  that  should  attempt  it.  IJut,  if  attemptt*d 
in  sonn*  jnirts  of  the  Tnited  States,  what  slnnkinix  seenes  of  carnaj;e, 
rapine,  and  lawh*ss  violence  mii^ht  not  be  perpetrated,  before  the  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  tln*atre  of  action  of  a  comj)i*tent  force  to  quell  it  !  And, 
after  it  was  put  cbm  n,  what  other  scenes  of  military  rijituir  and  bhH)dv 
t*xecutions  would  in»t  be  indispensably  necessary  to  j>nnish  the  in- 
snrj^ents,  and  impress  their  wlnde  race  with  the  influence  of  a  terrible 
example  !  ’ 

'This  forcible  ro]>rescntation  is  not  urged  as  an  argument  f>r 
emanci])ation,  but  sim])ly  for  reducing,  by  colonization,  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  black  p»»pulation.  It  is  (d>vious,  however,  that  it  sup- 
j»lies  reasons  eipially  stn)ng  for  the  more  effectual  measure.  'I'he 
domestie  danger  may  be  lessened  by  drafting  off  the  black  ]>o|ui- 
lation,  but  it  cannot  be  wholly  removed.  So  long  as  slavery  re¬ 
mains,  an  element  (»!’  combustio:)  exists  in  the  heart  of  tlie  State, 
which,  in  a  season  of  civil  commotion  or  foreign  danger,  a  spark 
miglit  ignite.  It  has,  indeed,  been  adduced  as  an  objection  to 
the  ])lans  of  the  (bdoni/.ation  Society  by  some  zealous  abolitionists 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that,  by  diminishing  the  numbers  of 
the  bond  and  free  eelonred  ])opulation,  the  motives  of  ])olicv  will 
be  weakened,  which  would  otherwise  lead  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  It  is  said,  that  the  slave-owners  are  indueed  bv  tlieir 
fears  to  concur  in  tlie  scheme  of  the  Society,  onlv  that  the  re¬ 
maining  sons  of  bondage  may  be  beltl  the  more  securelv,  and  their 
chains  ami  fetters  be  riveted  the  more  firmly.  Hv  the  removal 
of  the  free  black'j,  it  is  urged,  their  brctliren  in  bc»ndagc  will  he 
cut  off  from  their  sym]iathies,  and  from  the  influence  which,  as 
freemen,  they  now  exert  on  Inhalf  of  the  more  degraded  slave. 
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And  if  tlieir  removal  could  be  totally  cflected,  and  the  redundant 
slave  ])oj)ulation  likewise  Ih'  sent  to  Africa,  tbc  last  spark  of 
ho])e  for  the  remaining  two  millions  of  slaves  *  would  be 
i|uenched,  and  the  most  distant  expectation  of  their  emancipation 
be  extinguished. 

'Idle  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  the  hypothesis  requin's  a 
very  extensive  colonization  of  emancipated  slaves  to  have  lH*en 
elfected,  in  order  to  the  consequence  supposed — the  riveting  of 
the  chains  of  the  remainder.  The  object  of  the  i'oloni/.ation 
Society,  is  to  facilitate  and  encourage  manumission »  by  ]»n>viding 
the  means  of  emigration  to  the  emaneijiated  slave.  Before  this 
measure  can  render  the  slaves  less  formidable  from  their  numbers, 
emancipation  must  have  taken  place  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and 
surely  this  were  a  positive  good,  not  to  be  rejected  because  of  any 
contingent  evil.  Besides,  it  may  be  (piestioned,  whether  the 
existence  of  the  free  black  population  is  a  circumstance  of  any 
benefit  to  the  slave,  seeing  that  they  do  not  ])ossess,  and  cannot 
exert,  the  genuine  influence  of  free  men.  The  existence  of  this 
caste  is  known  to  be  a  source  of  uneasiness  to  the  slave-holder ; 
but  it  only  renders  him  the  more  indisposed  to  consent  to  the 
manumission  of  his  slaves.  It  has  also  led  several  of  the  States 
to  ])rohibit  manumission.  We  say  nothing  as  to  the  justice  and 
humanity  of  such  arbitrary  enactments :  Imt  such  is  the  fact. 
Some  of  the  States,  moreover,  have  passed,  or  are  about  to  ])ass, 
‘  some  enactments  for  the  ])urposc  of  e.vpelluif^  their  free 

‘black  po])ulation  ’  from  their  respective  territories.  Yes,  in 
America,  the  land  of  liln'rty,  the  free  blacks  and  the  native  In¬ 
dians  are  treated  quite  as  unceremoniously  as  we  treat  the  Irish 
on  their  own  soil.  Very  abominable  and  detestable  are  such  ar¬ 
bitrary  proceedings.  Nevertheless,  what  should  we  think  of  the 
reasoiiing  w  hich  w  ould  opi>ose  the  transfer  of  a  million  of  starving 
Irish  to  ('anada,  if  it  could  be  eflceted,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  ])lace  the  remaining  six  millions  more  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Irish  landlords.^  Ifour\Vest  India  Planters  had  founded  Sierra 
Leone  with  the  express  design  of  transporting  thither  the  super- 
Ihuuis  free  coloured  ]>opulation  of  the  islands,  with  their  own  con¬ 
sent,  no  com])ulsion  Ining  used,  we  would  not  have  (juarrelled 
with  their  ]x>licy.  But  we  should  have  said  to  them,  as  we 
would  now  say  to  the  American  slave-holders — (io  on  colonizing; 
yet,  do  not  flatter  yourselves  with  the  notion,  that,  by  so  doing, 
you  will  ])erpetuate  the  right  or  ])ower  to  hold  your  fellow  crea¬ 
tures  in  bondage.  C'olonization  is  like  a  pumj)  to  a  leaky  vessel ; 


*  We  cite  tlio  language  of  an  ohj<*ctor.  'i'he  total  slave  ])<ij>ulatioii 
nf  the  Piiited  ^'lates  is  only  l,fUfMMMf;  the  free  coloured,  uInmiI 
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you  do  well  to  empty  out  vour  hlack  population  by  sliip-fulls,  but 
you  would  do  still  lK*tter  to  look  in  time  to  the  leak.  Slavery 
may  by  tliis  means  be  kept  under  for  a  while,  but,  if  not  abolished, 
it  will  eventually  sink  the  vessel  of  the  State. 

('olonization,  if  intended  as  a  substitute  for  emaneipation,  will 
assuredly  disa]>]>oint  its  projeetors ;  luit  to  cliaroe  the  benevolent 
founders  of  tlie  Ameriean  ( \)loni/,ation  Society  with  anv  intention 
of  this  kind,  is  in  the  bi^lu'st  dejjree  illilnTal  and  unjust.  We 
rej^ret  lliat  anv  such  asper>ions  should  have  been  east  upon  their 
motives,  or  tiiat  ihev  should  have  been  blamed  for  not  hazardino 
the  sueee^'S  of  their  whole  sclieine,  by  proelaiminj^  tliemselves, 
uneijuivoeallv,  alH)litionists.  'file  lainjuaoc  of  .Mr.  (day  shews 
in  what  liijht  slaviTV  is  viewed  by  the  most  enlif(htened  men  in 
Ameriea;  and  we  must  recollect  that  our  American  Inetliren 
have  ixiven  the  best  ])ractical  demonstration  of  their  c^nivietion 
of  its  evil  nature,  by  abolishing  it  in  so  many  of  the  States.  It 
is  true,  tlie  (’impress  and  (lovernment  of  the  I'nited  State's  have, 
by  aihnittinjx  .Missouri  int(»  the  Union  as  a  slave-lioldinj^  State,  for 
the  purpose  ofejpenin*;  a  slave-market  for  the  Virginian  and  other 
slave-Lcrowers,  and  by  allowinif  an  internal  slave-trade,  drawn 
tlown  upon  themselves  dee])  disirraee  and  ouilt.  Hut  l>elt)re  we 
can  witli  1‘airness  iin])ute  tlie  sins  of  tlic  Legislature  to  the  Ame¬ 
rican  nation,  we  must  recollect  how’  long  our  eiwn  parliament 
resisted  the  abolition  even  of  the  slave-trade,  in  delianee  of  the 
voice  of  the  ])eo])ie.  Nor  are  we  yet  in  a  condition  that  entitles 
us  to  talk  to  the  Americans  of  abolishing  slavery.  No  ;  let  us 
lirst  get  rill  of  the  blot,  the  crime,  the  curse  of  our  own  colonial 
systcHi,  and  then — when  slavery  sliall  have  been  abolished,  not 
only  in  Uolombia,  Peru,  Mexico,  and  llayti,  but  in  the  Hritisli 
Isles, — the  time  will  not  be  very  distant,  wlien  the  Slave-states 
of  the  American  Union  shall  feel  themselves  comjielled  to  follow 
our  e\ain])le. 

d'liere  is  one  ini]>ortant  dilfercnce  l)etwcen  American  slavery 
and  West  India  slavery,  which,  in  justice  to  our  'rransatlantic 
brethren,  must  not  be  overlooked.  'I'lie  circumstance  which  re¬ 
commends  the  e\]>edient  of  colonization  even  to  slave-holders  in 
the  United  Slates,  is,  we  are  told,  the  ra]>id  and  alarming  in¬ 
crease  of  the  slave,  as  well  as  the  free  coluureil  ])o])ulation, — w  Inch 
has  been  calculated  at  a  year.  And  what  is  highly 

remarkable,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  manumissions,  the 
slave  ]>o])ulaiion  has  increased  faster  than  the  free,  i  let  ween 
111:20  and  IboO,  it  had  increased  lOj  ])cr  cent.  ;  and  the  rate  of 
increase  was  formerly  still  higher.  Now  this  suliject  of  alarm, 
this  motive  to  ])lans  of  colonization,  could  not  have  arisen  in 
*Iamaica,  where,  instead  of  an  increase  of  j)er  cent.  ])er  annum, 
as  in  the  American  Slave-states,  there  was  formerly  a  (la'rcaac  of 
IKT  cent. ;  and  wliere,  even  now,  the  slave  ])o])ulation  is,  in 
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point  of  lunnlHTs,  stationary.  In  AnuTica,  it  is  cnlcnlatod  tliat 
tlu'  importation  of  loss  tlian  half  a  million  of  Africans  has  pro- 
ihuvd  the  ]m'sont  coloured  popnlation  of  two  millions.  In  Ja¬ 
maica,  IvothtUU)  slaves  have  heen  im]>ortcd,  and  the  present 
coloured  ]>o])ulation  does  not  amount  to  half  that  numher.  We 
are  aware,  however,  that  we  are  not  to  set  down  this  whole  dilfer- 
enee  between  a  fourfold  increase  and  a  decrease  <»f  one  half,  to 
the  su]>erit>r  humanity  of  the  American  slave-holders;  although, 
in  ]>oint  of  fact,  the  American  slaves  are  generally  better  treated. 
Hn)iher  .lonathan  has  a  notion,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  that 
it  is  more  prolitable  to  grow  slaves  for  transportation,  than  to 
work  them  to  death  upon  worn-out  soils.  We  shall  borniw  a 
j^aragraph  or  two  from  Mr.  Clay,  in  illustration  of  this  mystery. 


‘  In  ])roportion  to  the  imdtiplieation  of  the  deseeinlants  the  Ku- 
ropean  stock,  ami  the  et»nse{pient  diminution  of  the  value  of  slave 
lahonr.  bv  the  general  diminution  of  w  ages,  will  tlu're  he  an  ahateiiient 
in  the  fore«*  of  motives  to  rear  slaves.  I'hi*  master  will  not  iiiid  an 
adeijuate  imlemnity  in  the  ]>rice  of  the  adult  for  the  charges  of  main¬ 
taining  ami  bringing  np  the  t>HVpring.  His  care  ami  attention  will 
relax  :  ami  he  w  ill  be  indilferent  about  incurring  expenses  when  they 
are  sick,  and  in  pn»vitling  for  their  general  comfort,  when  he  knows 
tluU  he  will  not  be  \dlimately  comjuMisated.  There  may  not  he  nu¬ 
merous  instances  of  positive  violation  of  the  duties  of  huiimnity,  hut 
cverv  one  knows  the  ditference  between  a  neglig<*nce,  which  is  not 
criminal,  and  a  watchful  vigilance,  stimulated  hy  interest,  which 
allows  no  want  to  be  unsupjilied.  The  elfect  of  this  relaxed  attention 
to  the  offspring  will  Ih',  to  reduce  the  rates  of  general  increase  of  the 
slave  portion  of  out  population,  whilst  that  of  the  other  race,  not 
subject  to  the  same  neglect,  w  ill  increase  and  till  up  the  void.  A  still 
greater  effect,  from  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  labour,  will  he  that 
of  volnntarv  emancipations  ;  the  master  being  now  anxious  to  relieve 
Inmself  from  a  burthen,  without  ]>rolit,  by  renouncing  his  right  of 
pn»pcrtv.  ihie  or  two  facts  will  illustrate  some  of  these  jirinciples. 
Prior  to  the  annexation  of  Ltmisiana  to  the  Cnited  States,  the  supply 
i»f  slaves  from  Africa  was  abundant.  The  price  <»f  adults  was  generally 
about  1(H>  dollars,  a  j)rice  less  than  the  cost  of  raising  an  infant.  Then 
it  was  Indieved  that  the  climate  (»f  that  province  was  unfavourable  to 
the  rearing  of  negn»  children,  and  comparatively  few  were  raised. 
After  the  United  .States  abolished  the  slave  trade,  the  price  of  adults 
rose  very  considerably  ;  greater  attention  w’as  consequently  bestowed 
on  their  children  ;  and  now’,  nowhere  is  the  African  female  more  pro¬ 
lific  than  she  is  in  Louisiana,  and  the  climate  of  no  one  of  the  Southern 
States  is  sup])oscd  to  he  more  favourable  t(»  rearing  the  offspring.  The 
serfs  of  Hussia  possess  a  market  value  inferior  to  that  of  the  Afriain 
slaves  of  the  United  States ;  and,  although  the  lord  is  not  believed  to 
be  bound  to  provide  for  the  support  of  his  dependent,  as  the  American 
master  is  for  his  slave,  voluntary  manumissions  of  the  serf  are  very 
frequent,  influenced  in  some  degree,  no  doubt,  by  his  inconsiderable 
value. 
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*  What  ha*  teiidod  to  sustain  the  price  of  slaves  in  the  I’nited  States, 
h;ui  In'en,  that  very  fact  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  but  esptH:ially 
the  increasing  demand  for  cotton,  and  the  consi'tpient  increase  of  its 
cultivation.  The  price  of  aitton,  a  much  more  extensive  object  of  cul¬ 
ture  than  the  sug:ir-cane,  regulates  the  price  of  slavi*s  as  unerringly  as 
any  one  subject  whatever  is  regulated  by  any  standard.  As  it  rises  in 
price,  they  rise  ;  as  it  falls,  they  fall.  But  the  multijilicution  of 
slaves,  by  natural  causes^  must  s<M»n  be  much  greater  than  the  increase 
of  the  demand  for  them  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  pn»gressive  decline 
which  has  taken  placi\  in  that  great  Southern  staple,  within  a  few 
yinirs,  and  which  there  is  no  reason  to  Indieve  will  be  ])ermanently 
arrested.  Whenever  the  demand  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and 
cotton  comes  to  Ik*  fully  siqiplied,  the  price  of  slaves  will  begin  to 
decline  ;  and  as  that  demand  cannot  |K>ssibly  keep  pace  with  the  sup¬ 
ply,  the  ])rice  will  decline  more  and  more.  Farming  agriculture  can- 
m»t  sustain  it  ;  b^r  it  is  believed  that  nowhere  in  the  farming  portion  of 
the  Fnited  States  xvould  slave  labour  Ik*  generally  employed,  if  the 
proprietor  were  m>t  temptetl  to  raise  slaves  by  the  high  price  of  the 
Siiuthern  market,  which  kwps  it  up  in  his  own. 

‘  lint  neither  this  nor  any  other  conceivable  cause  can,  for  any 
length  of  time,  check  the  fall  in  the  value  of  slaves  to  which  they  are 
inevitably  destined.  We  have  seen  that,  as  slaves  diminish  in  price, 
the  motive  of  the  jiroprietors  i»f  them  to  rear  the  offspring  will  abate, 
that  consequent  neglect  in  pnividing  for  their  wants  will  ensue,  and 
c«mseqnent  voluntary  emancipation  will  take  place.  That  adult  slaves 
will,  in  ])rocess  of  time,  sink  in  value  even  below  a  hundred  dollars 
each,  I  have  not  a  doubt.  This  result  may  not  Ik.*  brought  about  by 
the  termination  <»f  the  first  jwrirnl  of  their  duplication,  but  that  it  will 
come,  at  some  snbs4*quent,  and  not  distant  ]H*ri<Hl,  I  think  perfectly 
clear.  Whenever  the  ])rice  of  the  adult  shall  l>e  less  than  the  cost  fif 
rui^ing  him  from  infancy,  what  inducement  will  the  proprietor  of  the 
])urent  have  to  incur  that  expense.^  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  will 
Ik*  in  vain  that  the  laws  jirohibit  manumission.  No  laws  can  l>e  en- 
birced  or  will  be  resjKCted,  the  effect  of  which  is  the  ruin  of  those  on 
wlmm  they  o|K*rate.  In  spite  of  all  their  jwnalties,  the  liberation  or 
a’oandonment  of  slaves  will  take  place.*  pp.  3ft,  3tl. 

We  have  transcrilKnl  this  truly  American  ])iecc  of  reasoning 
for  two  pur|K)ses  ;  first,  to  let  our  readers  into  the  secret  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  slavt*-hreeding,  that  they  may  understand  tr//?/  the  slave 
iK»pulation  lias  increased  so  rapidly  in  America,  and  what  motives 
nave  li'tl  to  the  valtivntion  of  the  race;  and  secondly,  that  they 
may  see  in  this  revolting  disclosure,  a  fresh  and  damning  proof 
of  the  infernal  malignity  of  the  evil,  moral  and  political, — bestial 
slavery.  VV’c  scarcely  Ivuow  which  is  calculated  to  awaken  the 
more  melancholy  reflections,  the  increase  of  the  slave  population 
in  the  I  liited  States,  or  its  murderous  decrease  in  Jamaica  and 
Mauritius.  Honour  lie  to  those  V  irginians  whose  ‘benevolence 
‘  revolts  at  the  idea  of  sc'lling ',  and  who  are  therefore  willing  to 
manumit  gratuitously  :  but  these,  alas !  are  the  noble  exceptions. 
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We  have  almost  lost  sight  of  the  opinions  which  the  American 
Ueviewer  ascrilK‘s  to  the  8up]>orters  of  the  colonization  }H)licy. 
'rhe  tirst  is,  that  slavery  is  a  moral  and  ))olitical  evil;  the  second, 
that  it  is,  in  America,  ^  a  constitutional  and  legitimate  system, 

^  which  they  have  neither  inclination,  interest,  nor  ability  to  dis- 
‘  tiirb/  Hegging  the  Ueviewer''8  pardon,  this  last  clause  is  not 
an  ^  o])iuion  \  but  a  formal  disclaimer  of  an  ^  inclination '  to 
disturb  a  ‘  moral  and  political  evil ' ; —  a  declaration  which,  we 
arc  persuaded,  the  Ueviewer  was  not  authorized  to  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Society.  Not  disturb  it !  This  cannot  be  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  those  States  that  have  abolished  slavery.  iUit  what, 
|K‘rhaps,  is  meant,  is,  that  the  Soc'iety  do  not  seek  to  *  disturb  the 
‘  peace, 'by  interfering  ‘  with  the  rights  or  the  interest  of  the  j)ro- 
‘  prietors  of  slaves.'  4'his  princij)le  we  lind  no  fault  with  ;  it  is 
that  by  which  our  own  Missionary  Societies  have  lieen  religiously 
governed,  and  to  which  their  agents  have  conscientiously  ad¬ 
hered,  in  labouring  to  communicate  religious  instruction  to  the 
slave  ]H)])ulation  of  the  Uritish  ('olonies.  That  slavery  is,  in 
America,  a  ‘  legitimate  system',  is  undeniable:  it  is  as  legitimate 
as  Po])ery  in  Italy,  as  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  as  polygamy  in 
'I'urkey,  as  piracy  in  Algiers,  as  idolatry  in  India,  as  infanticide 
in  China.  Every  thing  is  legitimate,  which  the  laws  of  the 
country  do  not  forbid.  ‘  Constitutional'  too; — yes,  the  American 
C'onstitution  sanctions  and  protects  slavery.  ‘  The  States  wherein 
‘  slavery  exists,  are  alone  regarded  as  ])os8essing  the  right  and 
‘  j)ower,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  to  legislate  u)>on 
‘  it.'  Congress  has  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  slave  system  ; 
and  the  very  attempt  would  endanger  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
or  a  civil  war, — a  short  one,  indeed,  if  the  slaves  could  find  the 
means  of  arming  themselves ;  still,  no  one  would  wish  to  see 
slavery  abolished  by  such  means. 

Hut  then,  how  can  it  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  ^continuance 
‘  vi'  this  system  is  not  chargeable  on  the  slave>holding  States  '  ? 
Who  but  they  are  chargeable  with  it,  seeing  that,  according  to 
the  fourth  proposition,  the  State  ‘  governments  and  the  indi- 
‘  viduals  immediately  and  personally  concerned  in  the  system, 

‘  and  they  alone,  have  the  right  to  manage  and  modify  it  as  they 
‘choose'  ?  Having  this  right  to  manage  or  modify,  they  have 
also  the  right  to  abolish  slavery,  and  not  only  the  right,  but  the 
])ower.  AVhat  hut  the  want  of  inclination  hinders  Maryland  and 
\  irginia  from  following  the  example  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ?  Although  the  question  cannot  lie  constitutionally  agi¬ 
tated  in  Congress,  it  may  constitutionally  be  brought  forward  in 
the  State  assemblies.  There  is  nothing,  we  apprehend,  in  the 
Federal  Constitution,  that  prevents  the  total  abolition  of  slavery 
by  each  and  every  State  of  the  Union,  as  the  act  of  its  own  little 
legislature.  What  then  forbids  emancipation  ?  The  determine 
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ation  wpt  to  emancipate  hut  on  the  condition^of  e.rclusion  from 
the  American  soU, 

(iikkI  KUiott  (’rcsRon  and  Ids  friends  must  pardon  ns  for 
htoppinij;  hen*  to  ])ut  to  them  a  ])lain  question.  Is  it  tlie  avowed 
principle  of  the  American  (’olonization  Society  and  its  su])])ortcrs, 
as  this  North  American  Reviewer  asserts,  ‘  that  no  sfnvc  on^ht 
‘  to  receive  hi,s  iilH^rtif^  except  on  condition  of  iHon^  c.rchfded^ 

‘  not  merely  from  the  State  which  sets  him  loose,  hut  from  the 
^  whole  countnj  ;  that  is,  of  beinj^  colonized’?  Or  is  tins  the 
unauthorized  construction  which  the  Reviewer  puts  u})on  their 
])roceedinj^s  ?  Had  such  a  sentiment  Iktii  attributed  to  them  by 
an  enemy,  we  should  have  rej^arded  it  as  an  iin])udent  calumny. 
And  as  we  cannot  tind  that  it  has  been  really  maintained  by  the 
Societv,  whose  ])lan  and  object  we  have  l)een  anxious  to  rescue 
from  unkind  misre])rescntation,  we  shall  proceed  to  deal  with  it 
as  the  simple  o])inion  of  the  Reviewer,  who  is  very  clearly  a  non¬ 
abolitionist. 

‘  'To  come  frankly  to  tlic  point’,  says  this  Writer,  ^they’  (I  ?) 

‘  hold,  that  it  is  not  right  that  men  should  Im?  free,  when  their 
‘  lil>erty  will  ])rove  injurious  to  themselves  or  others.’  We  ad¬ 
mire  the  frankness  of  the  declaration,  and  the  impartial  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  the  pro])osition,  which  embraces  alike  the  wliite 
and  the  black,  men  of  all  colours  and  all  countries.  Slaves  arc 
of  course  included — we  arc  glad  to  tind  them  included — under  the 
term  men  ; — but  the  axiom,  if  it  has  any  truth,  must  of  course 
Ihj  true  of  all  men  whose  lilnTty  would  l>e  ii^urious  to  others. 
And  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  this  ?  The  Powers  that  be.  (’an 
this  l)e  lioston  doctrine  ?  So  then,  the  right  of  men  to  be  free, 
de])ends  iqH)!!  the  opinion  of  those  in  power  and  authority  as  to 
the  safety  and  expediency  of  trusting  them  with  freedom.  If 
this  Ihj  the  case  as  regards  ])ersonal  freedom,  it  must  ap])ly  d  for¬ 
tiori  to  ])olitical  freedom,  of  which  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  ‘  when  it 
“  came  to  be  compared  with  personal  freedom,  it  sank  to  nothing, 

‘  and  became  no  blessing  in  comparison.’  Such  doctrine  as  this 
would  make  an  American  Consul  very’  ]K)pular  at  Madrid,  St. 
Fetersburgh,  or  (’onstantinople.  It  should  he  ])reached  to  the 
Poles :  it  is  too  late  to  publivsh  it  among  the  (i reeks.  Their 
lilHTty  has,  alas !  hitherto  pnm'd  but  too  injurious  to  themselves  ; 
as  did  that  of  our  revoltetl  colonists  in  North  America  for  many 
years  after  their  undutiful  separation  from  (4reat  Britain.  But 
other  doctrines  were  then  in  vogue.  We  heard  much  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,  from  those  whose  descendants  have  now  discovered 
that  they  have  no  existence ;  for,  if  a  man  has  not,  as  such,  a 
right  to  |>ersonal  freeilom,  not  having  violated  any  law  or  com- 
mitteil  any  injury,  to  what  can  he  have  a  natural  right?  Yet,  it 
is  now  maintained,  the  cant  of  humanity  cloakuig  the  insolence 
of  republican  des]>otism,  that  it  is  not  right  that  men  sliould  l>c 
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Irt'o,  when  their  lil>erty  trUf  prave  injiiriouH  to  theinRelvcs  or 
others.  And  who  «ro  those  otliers  ?  Why  those  wlio,  In'ing 
themselves  fnv,  are  making  the  most  injurious  use  of  their  (»wn 
liherty,  hy  hohlinjjj  their  fellow. eri'jitures  in  hoiuhige.  How 
eomes  it  to  Ik'  rij:jhi  that  thep  should  be  free  ? 

‘  As  to  unqualified  emaneipatiou  \  says  the  Reviewer,  ‘  they 
^  eonsider  individual  happiness  ami  individual  freedom  as  sub- 
‘  ordinate  to  the  public  gm>d.'  Rut  what  is  the  ]niblic  ^ood  but 
the  ajj^pYj^ate  of  individual  punl  ?  'i'he  primary  object  of  (io- 
vernment  is  to  pmftTf  individual  hajqnnesM  and  individual  free¬ 
dom  ;  and  that  Government  is  radically  defective  and  unjust, 
which  suffers  individual  freedom  and  hap|)inesH  to  Ik?  infrinj^wl 
u]H>n,  on  any  pretence,  except  when  forfeited  by  crimes  against 
which  society  requires  to  Ik'  protected,  'riic  ]uiblic  goml  has 
Ikyu  the  standing  ])lea  of  state-craR  and  priest-craft :  heretics 
have  iHYn  burned,  patriots  have  Ir'Cii  incarcerated,  ])enal  laws 
have  Ix'en  multi]>lied,  all  for  the  public  good.  It  is  for  the  public 
good  that  the  ('olonial  Unionists  of  »lamaica  are  now  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  drive  ('hristianity  out  of  their  island.  If  the  slave  may 
rightfully  be  held  in  Ixmdage,  he  may  rightfully  be  held  in 
ignorance — for  the  public  good.  Nay,  the  imblic  good,  the 
]mblic  safety,  seems  to  render  it  necessary  that  he  should  lie  kept 
in  a  state  of  depadation,  in  order  that  he  may  be  at  once  ren¬ 
dered  ‘  unworthy  of  freedom '  from  his  ipiorance,  and  reconciled 
to  slavery.  If  the  slave  has  no  right  to  his  personal  freedom, 
what  right  can  he  have  to  instruction — to  knowledge — to  the 
])rivileges  of  civilizwl  man — to  marriage — to  all  that  would  hu¬ 
manize  and  ennoble  him,  and  thereby  endanger  the  public  good  ? 

C'ases  may  doubtless  occur,  in  which  the  hapfiincss  of  one 
must  l>e  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  a  million  ;  but  if  the  individual 
liap]>iness  and  individual  freedom  of  millions  may  be  regardtxl  as 
sulM>rdinate  to  the  public  good,  where  is  this  to  stop  ?  It  may 
Ih'  worth  while  to  compare  numliers.  The  total  population  of 
the  slave-holding  States  in  America,  is  al>out  five  millions  and  a 
half,  of  which  1  ,R"20,(K)()  are  slaves;  so  that  it  would  seem,  the 
]niblic  good  may  demand  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  happiness 
and  fretnlom  of  owe  third  of  a  population  I  This  is  a  new  way  of 
securing  the  peatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  worthy  of 
the  freest  ]x?ople  and  most  philosophical  government  in  the  world. 
In  Jamaica,  the  individual  happiness  and  freedom  of  331,000 
slave  s  are  sulnirdinated  to  the  public  good  of  15,000  Whites ;  a 
hajipy  illustration  of  the  same  e(]uitable  principle  I 

Ry  nothing,  perhaps,  is  the  true  character  of  slavery  more 
strikingly  evinccxl,  than  by  the  pleas  of  its  advocates  or  palliators, 
and  by  the  sanctimonious  garb  in  which  it  is  sought  to  invest  the 
most  unprincipled  injustice.  If  the  slaves  arc  as  happy  as  some 
would  represent  them,  why  speak  of  subordinating  their  indi- 
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vidual  happiness  to  the  public  pmd  ?  Hut  then  it  is  pretended, 
in  the  same  hrealh,  that  the  happiness  ot‘  the  slave  is  consulted 
and  ]>romot(Hl  hy  retaininjj  him  in  lM)ndage.  For  thus  arj^ues 
this  North-American  anti-aholitionist. 


‘  Why  are  they  (the  slavo-cm  ners)  nnwilliiip  to  eniancij)ate?  Here 
is  a  plaiitati<ni,  st(K*ked  with  a  hundred  slaves,  of  which  one  man  was 
l>orn  the  ]»rt»])rit*tor.  W’hv  m»t  hnise  tlnnn  forthwith,  as  the  alM»liti«»n- 
ists  would  advise?  To  this  question,  he  replies,  perhaps,  that,  as  to 
his  own  interest,  though  he  is  himself  the  best  jndj^e  of  that,  nx  he  is 
alxi)  of' his  otrn  r'e^hts*.  (And  is  mit  the  slave  to  jndjje  of  his  rijihts?) 
‘  yet,  that  is  a  sulM>rdinate  ]>oint.  Setting  the  public  welfare  aside,  he 
ttHi  must  repinl  the  interest  of  the  slave,  (’ircnmstances  iK'yond  his 
control  have  madi*  it  a  duty  which  he  cannot  avMud,  to  provide  f(>r  his 
sustenance  and  comfort.  lie  hM)ks  around  him,  ami  observes  the  effect 
which  emancipation  has  had  upon  others.  This  observation  convinces 
liiin,  that  tlu‘  slave  is  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself.  Ti»  maim* 
mit  him,  will  be  to  make  him  a  felon  or  a  pauper ;  and  he  does  not 
believe  that  any  abstract  reasoning  whatever  upon  slavery,  or  the 
slave-trade,  t»r  the  rights  »>f  the  original  African  in  his  own  country, 
can  justify  him  in  doing  either  the  one  or  the  other.’ 


\Vc  will  sii])pose  this  to  he  urged  in  all  vsinccrity  by  a  humane 
and  (’hristian  slave-holder,  not  unwilling  to  get  rid  of  slaves  that 
have  ceased  to  reproduce  what  they  consume,  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
hausted  nature  of  the  soil,  hut  conscientiously  objecting  to  sell 
them,  and  anxious  to  ])revent  their  becoming  a  burden  to  the 
community,  in  consequence  of  being  turned  adrift  upon  society. 
T\>  such  a  ]>crson,  we  should  say  :  You  appear  to  misconceive 
altogether  the  views  and  principles  of  the  Fmancipationists. 
'They  contend  not  so  much  for  the  manumission  of  the  slave,  as 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  They  are  quite  aware,  that  so  long 
as  slavery  is  tolerated,  the  henelit  of  manumission  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  must,  in  many  cases,  he  doubtful.  I'he  demand  for  free 
labour  must,  under  such  circumstances,  l)e  limited  and  precarious. 
'The  position  of  the  manumitted  slave  is,  therefore,  an  unnatural 
and  disadvantageous  one,  if  it  must  involve  the  forfeiture  of  em¬ 
ployment.  And  if  the  slave  population  itself  is  redundant,  there 
is  the  worse  chance  for  the  emancipated  slaves.  Moreover,  so 
long  as  slavery  exists,  the  free  blacks,  guilty  of  the  same  skin, 
will  share  in.  their  social  degradation, — will  be  regarded  as  out¬ 
casts, — and  will  receive  contamination  from  intercourse  w  ith  those 
wh(»  rtmain  in  Imndage.  If,  then,  they  become  felons  or  paupers, 
it  is  not  because  they  are  free,  but  because  all  are  not  so;  because 
the  consequences  of  slavery  still  cleave  to  them, — the  brand  and 
the  mark  of  the  fetters;  because  siKiety  is  still  their  enemy.  To 
the  free  colourcnl  man  in  America,  all  the  avenues  to  honourable 
distinction  are  closed ;  he  is  not  permitted  to  w  orship  the  Father 
of  all,  in  the  ^aine  temple  as  his  w  hite  i'ellow-suhject ;  he  is  still  a 
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pariah  in  the  si>cial  system.  33iough  |HT8onally  free,  he  is  pn- 
filicallv  enslaveil. 

Of  iliis  state  of  things,  slavery  is  the  originating  cause ;  and  it 
is  its  eontiniuxl  existence  that  prevents  the  iin]m>vement  which 
must  otherwise  r.apidly  take  place  in  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  free  coloured  |>opulation.  The  total  alndition  of  slavery 
hy  the  simultaneinis  emancipation  of  the  whole  race,  is  the  only 
remedy,  (iradual  abolition  is,  like  most  half  measures,  fraught 
with  far  more  danger  than  the  decisive  cx|HHlicnt  of  a  grand 
legislative  act  of  justice,  which  should  at  once  change  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  relation  l>etw<'cn  the  owner  and  his  slaves,  yet  with- 
out  necessarily  disstdving  it ;  for,  in  ceasing  to  be  a  chattel,  the 
negro  would  still  he  a  dejx'ndent,  looking  to  his  cm])loycr  for 
subsistence  and  protection.  'Phe  exjK'riment  has  been  tried  on  a 
sufliciently  large  scale  in  (\dombia  and  Mexico,  to  render  all 
iloubt  on  this  }H)int  unreasonable. 

In  the  mean  time,  whether  manumission  be  a  benefit  or  not,  if 
the  slave  is  in  a  condition  to  purchase  his  freedom,  he  is  the  Iwst 
judge  of  his  own  interest;  and  to  withhold  it  on  any  pretence,  or 
to  impose  u}>im  him  as  a  condition  of  manumission,  expulsion 
from  his  native  anintr}’,  is  the  height  of  injustice.  Abolitionists 
have  never,  however,  contended,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  that  it  is 
the  l)oundcn  duty  of  all  Christian  slave-owners  to  anticipate  the 
legislative  alxdition  of  slavery,  by  at  once  manumitting  their  own 
slaves.  Not  that  these  have  not  a  complete  right  to  immediate 
liberty,  but  they  have  a  right  to  something  more.  They  have 
Ix'cn  injured,  and  they  have  a  right  to  reparation.  If  their  manu¬ 
mission  places  them  in  a  worse  condition,  this  is  but  adding  injury 
to  injur}’.  The  least  reparation  which  can  be  made,  is  to  give 
them  that  instruction  and  assistance  which  shall  qualify  them  to 
profit  by  the  transition.  I^et  not  any  slave-holder  think,  that, 
by  loosing  his  superfluous  slaves,  or  by  turning  the  whole  of  his 
stock  adrift  ui>on  society,  he  discharges  himself  of  all  further 
res]xmsibility.  He  has  to  give  account  for  his  previous  treat¬ 
ment  of  them  ;  nor  will  their  manumission  terminate  their  claims 
iqx)!!  his  humanity,  upon  his  justice.  Manumission  may  be,  on 
the  part  of  the  owner,  a  magnanimous  and  beneficent,  or  a  mean, 
.selfish  act.  Tix)  frequently,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  it  has  been, 
in  America,  the  latter.  And  as  the  motive,  such  has  been  the 
result.  In  most  of  the  slave  states,  ‘  it  is  a  prevailing  sentiment,’ 
we  are  told,  ‘  that  it  is  not  safe  to  funiish  slaves  with  the  means 
‘  of  instruction  When  these  uninstructed  slaves  arc  suddenly 

•  Report  of  African  Education  Society,  p.  9.  The  following  para¬ 
graph  appears  in  the  Liberia  Herald.  We  will  not  trust  ourselves  to 
comment  on  it. 

*  Gkorgia.  We  had  only  time  to  mention  in  our  last,  the  {sissage  by 
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‘  loiMitni'  and  disIwndtHl,  what  can  lx*  expected,  hut  that  they 
should  sink  into  a  state  more  dt'CTaded  and  more  miserahlc  than 
that  o4*  bondage  ?  What  tlien  is  to  lx*  done?  'The  existence  of 
slavery  requires  the  |x*r]H*tiiation  of  ignorance  iis  a  security — a 
miserable  one  — :i^ainst  danger;  and  that  ignorance,  which  dis- 
qualilies  the  slave  ft)r  freedom,  per]x?tuates  slavery.  Never  will 
a  slave  ]M>pulation  lx*  traineil  by  slave-owners  for  lilx*rty.  The 
yoke  must  lx*  broken,  the  chain  must  be  snap|H*il ;  and  then  the 
IxKm  of  instruction  will  no  longer  lx?  withheld.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  it  become  a  national  object  to  instruct  the  coloured 
race,  when,  from  slaves,  they  shall  have  risen  to  the  level  of 
subjects. 

'rhe  .Jamaica  ]X'o])le  arc  proclaiming  this  in  language  that 
cannot  be  mistaken.  They  are  telling  us,  what  we  have  always 
Ixlieved  ;  that  Slavery  and  Christianity  are  incompatible.  Slavery 
and  Education  are  incompatible.  Slavery  and  ^lorality  are  in¬ 
compatible.  They  are  telling  us,  that  the  notion  of  training  up 
the  slaves  for  emanci])ation,  is  chimerical  and  absurd,  'fhey  tell 
us,  their  slaves  shall  md  lx*  instructed  ;  for  then  they  would  refuse 
to  remain  slaves.  While  we  cannot  applaud  their  resolve,  we 
entirely  concur  in  their  re;isoning;  and  had  we  had  any  pre¬ 
vious  doubt  on  the  subject,  we  should  now  be  com])letely  con- 
vinceil,  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  emancipation,  and 
education  the  second ; — that  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  slaver)”, 
is  immciliate,  total  alx)lition.  W^e  must  come  to  this;  and  the 
sixmer  the  better.  Orders  in  Council,  we  have  seen,  arc  only 
laughed  at  by  the  infatuated  colonists.  Regulation,  Melioration, 
Kducation — the  time  is  gone  by  for  these.  Slavery  must  Ixj  ex¬ 
tinguished,  detinitively  and  at  once,  by  the  Parent  Legislature. 

the  Ix'gislature,  of  the  act  to  prevent  the  admission  of  free  persons  of 
ct>huir  into  the  ports  of  this  State.  We  cannot  pnx'ure  a  copy  of  the 
hill  until  its  publication.  It  iin|M»ses,  however,  as  we  lx*fore  stated,  a 
(pianintine  of  forty  days  n|Km  vessids  having  on  lunird  jx*rstnis  of  the 
class  referriMl  to ;  this  clause  to  t;ike  effect  ujxin  vessels  from  |K)rts  of 
the  Cnited  States,  in  three  montlis ;  from  all  other  j>ort8,  in  six 
months.  The  act  also  prohibits  all  intercourse  with  such  vessels  by 
fnx*  |x*rs«ins  t>f  colour  or  slaves,  and  couqxds  captains  of  vessels  to  convey 
Uick  such  tx'rsons  on  Uiard ;  renders  capital  the  circulation  of 
pamphlets  of  evil  tendency  among  our  domestics ;  makes  ]x*nal  the 
teaching  of  frix*  jxTsons  of  colour  or  slaves  to  read  or  write ;  and  pro¬ 
hibits  tile  iiitrixluction  of  slaves  into  this  State  for  sale.  It  is  ixrhaps 
pro|x*r  to  state,  that  the  act  refern.*d  to  was  passed  in  its  present  form, 
(another  having  been  previously  tm  its  passage,)  in  consequence  of  a 
message  of  (tovernor  (lilmer,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  founded 
u}H*ii  a  (MUiiphlet  of  an  insidious  chanicter,  introduced  into,  and  de- 
tcctiHi  in  this  city,  a  copy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  the  Executive 
Oe()urtment.  Savaimaii,  Geo.’ 
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*  'rhe  Americans  must  IcgisUto  as  they  please ;  hut  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  alxdition  of  slavery  in  the  Hritish  Islantls  would 
make  even  the  (''andinians  Ix'gin  to  hmk  alnmt  them.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  ci>nlially  wish  success  to  the  ('olony  of  l/il>eria, 
and  to  all  plans  of  non>ci>mpulsivc  colonisation,  that  may  at  once 
Ix'notit  Africa,  and  relieve  the  Unitixl  States  of  their  black  )mu|HTs. 

We  had  intended  to  advert  to  the  other  publications  inentioiuHl 
at  the  head  of  this  article;  but  our  limits  forbid.  Mr.  Jeremie's 
‘  Four  Fssays '  ought  long  agi>  to  have  liei'ii  brought  under  the 
notice  of  our  reatlcrs ;  but  we  ho|>e  that  nn>8t  of  our  friends  have 
already  made  themselves  acauaintixl  with  their  contents.  If  not, 
we  caniestly  reci^mmcnd  to  tneir  attention  his  full-length  |x>rtrait 
of  i\>lonial  Slavery :  it  is  fn>m  the  life.  No  wonder  that  the 
poo])le  of  the  Mauritius  were  unwilling  to  nveivc  Mr.  Jereinicns 
their  Ailomey-Gcneral.  The  Anti-Slavery  Record  will  be  found 
an  interesting  summary  of  the  latest  intelligenci'  relating  Ui  the 
(\)lonies ;  and  we  hope  that  it  will  not  l)e  overUmked  among  the 
crowd  of  ix'uny  iKriiKlicals.  Fn>m  Jamaica  pa|H*rs  received  to 
the  1st  of  August,  it  ap]X'ars  that  the  persecution  against  the 
Missionaries,  instead  of  abating,  iK'comes  every  day  more  general 
.and  outrageims.  It  remains  with  the  first  Ueformetl  Farliament 
to  decide,  whether  Jamaica  is  henceforth  to  l)o  governed  by  the 
C'olonial  Union  as  an  inde]H'ndent  State,  or  to  be  treated  as  a 
colony  in  insurrection  against  the  Rritish  Government,  which  it 
sets  at  defiance.  *  If,'  remarks  Mr.  Jereinie,  ‘  the  Rritish 
‘  Sovereignty  is  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  name,  has  it  not  a 
‘  right  to  protect  its  own  subjects  from  opi^rcssion,  not  only  in  its 
‘  colonies,  but  throughout  the  known  world ; — by  force  of  arms 
‘  from  equal  to  equal ;  by  legislation  where  its  authority  is  para- 
‘  mount  ?  The  colonies  have  their  charters ;  but  what  is  there  in 
‘  their  charters  to  prevent  Parliament  from  explaining  its  own 
‘  meaning ;  what,  to  sever  the  tie  between  sovereign  and  subject ; 
‘  what,  to  prevent  the  Legislature's  pronouncing  that,  wherever 
‘  waves  the  Rritish  dag,  man  shall  not  murder  his  fellow  ?’  What 
to  prevent  its  declaring  every  subject  of  the  Rritish  sceptre 
henceforth  a  freeman  under  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
abolishing  slavery  for  ever  ? 


Art.  III.  1.  The  Book  of  Psalms,  translated  into  English  Verse,  and 
illustrated  with  Practical  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Edward 
Garrard  Marsh,  M.A.  8vo.  pp.  510.  Price  \2s.  London,  1832. 

2.  A  Rhyme  Version  of  the  “  Liturgy  **  Psalms,  By  Henry  Oa* 
h;igan,  Esq.,  M..\.  Christ  Church,  Oxon ;  Barrister  at  Law. 
12nio.  pp.  22G.  Price  ^s,  London,  1832. 

\Y^  E  wish  that  we  could  compliment  Mr.  Marsh  upon  having 
produced  a  better  metrical  translation  of  the  Psalms,  than 
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Hishop  Mant,  whose  volume  was  noticed  in  our  former  Series;* 
but  this  Work  must,  we  imagine,  l3c  regarded  as  affording  an¬ 
other  instance  of  an  author's  mistaking  the  pleasures  of  compo¬ 
sition  for  success.  We  can  easily  conceive  that  IVIr.  IVIarsh  lias 
found  much  pleasure  and  profit  in  studying  the  sacred  comjK)- 
sitions  upon  which  he  has  exerted  his  ingenuity ;  and  he  may 
have  so  keenly  felt  the  ])octic  lieaiity  of  the  originals,  as  to  fancy 
he  had  succeeded  in  transferring  it  to  his  own  numbers.  Hut  we 
must  candidly  assure  him  that  he  is  not  a  poet ;  and  that  what¬ 
ever  merit  his  Translation  may  have  in  other  respects,  it  is  sadly 
delieient  in  all  those  felicities  of  expression  and  melodious  col- 
l(K*ations  which  are  usually  considered  as  distinguishing  prose 
from  verse.  The  first  requisite  in  a  poetical  translator  is,  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  art  of  language,  a  taste  capable  of  dis¬ 
criminating  the  shades  and  colours  of  words,  with  an  ear  that 
resents  a  discord.  We  know  not  why  it  should  be  imagined  that 
the  Hook  of  Psalms  demands,  or  deserves,  less  of  poetic  taste  and 
genius  to  he  employed  upon  the  translation,  than  the  Odes  of 
l*indar  or  of  Horace;  but  so  it  is,  the  WTsifiers  of  the  Psalms 
have  fre(|uently  been  persons  not  even  aspiring  to  the  character 
of  poets,  or,  if  ])oets,  they  have  not  treated  the  Psalms  as  poetry. 
Our  metrical  translators  of  these  sublime  compositions  may  be 
distinguished  under  four  classes:  1.  Those  who  have  simply 
endeavoured  to  turn  the  Psalms  into  metre,  for  the  purposes  of 
Psalmody,  adhering  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  literal  rendering 
of  the  Psalter  ;  such  as  the  venerable  Thomas  Sternhold,  John 
IIoj)kins,  John  Milton,  and  others.  2.  Those  who  have  sought 
to  adaj)t  the  Psalms  of  David  to  Christian  worship  by  free  imita¬ 
tions, — as  Watts  and  Montgomery.  3.  Those  who  have  para- 
])hrased  the  I'salms  with  the  intention  of  illustrating  their  poetic 
iR'auty,  hut  sacrificing  to  this  object  the  fidelity  of  translation, 
and  often  the  true  character  of  the  original :  Huchanan  and 
Johnston,  in  their  Latin  versions,  Sandys,  Merrick,  and  other 
Knglish  paraphrasts  fall  under  this  class.  4.  Those  who  have 
aspired  to  give  the  Psalms  a  metrical  form,  with  as  much  fidelity 
to  the  spirit  and  expressions  of  the  sacred  originals  as  is  prac¬ 
ticable.  Of  the  very  few  who  come  under  this  last  class,  small 
has  l>een  the  success.  Tate  and  Hrady  seem  to  have  aimed  at 
this  ;  Sandys  is  occasionally  very  close  ;  Montgomery,  whenever 
be  chooses,  and  his  pur]>ose  allows  of  it,  felicitously  so;  but  Hishop 
Mant  and  the  present  Translator  arc  the  only  individuals,  within 
our  recollection,  who  have  boldly  undertaken  to  render  the  whole 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  Psalms  into  verse,  not  for  psalmody, 
nor  with  the  freedom  of  paraphrase,  but  according  to  the  laws  of 
|K)ctic  translation.  We  should  be  very  sorry  that  their  want  of 


•  Vol.  xxiii.  p.  1,  cl  scq. 
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success  should  be  taken  to  prove  any  thing  more  than  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  task,  and  the  necessity  of  comhining  with  the  spirit 
of  devotion  a  highly  cultivated  taste,  and  some  measure  of  poetic 
genius,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  these  inspired  compositions. 

No  one,  indeed,  who  brought  to  it  the  high  qualifications 
requisite  for  success,  would  sit  down  doggedly  to  the  task  of 
versifying  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms  in  their  present  order,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  internal  evidence  of  their  difterent  date, 
purpose,  and  authorship.  No  one  who  felt  their  poetic  beauties, 
would  think  of  versifyingdndiscriininately,  and  in  the  same  style, 
the  prophetic  psalms,  the  didactic  or  sententious,  the  choral  and 
interlocutory,  the  liturgical,  and  those  of  a  votive  and  (if  we  may 
so  speak)  biographical  character.  Metre  is  not  a  thing  so  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  inexpressive  as  those  persons  are  apt  to  imagine,  who 
regard  it  as  merely  a  mode  of  suiting  words  to  different  tunes, 
long  measure,  common  measure,  and  so  forth.  Nor  is  the  pro¬ 
priety  very  obvious,  of  making  the  same  form  of  stanza  serve 
for  a  hallelujah,  an  elegiac  complaint,  an  ode  of  triumph,  and  an 
acrostic  of  ])roverhial  axioms.  We  cannot  conceive  that  Spenser’s 
Faery  Queen  would  have  lost  none  of  its  effect  by  being  written 
in  lludibrastic  couplets,  or  that  Gray’s  Odes  would  retain  their 
spirit  and  elegance  in  the  form  of  heroic  verse.  If  the  cxix'** 
Psalm  must  be  versified  as  one  connected  poem,  which  it  is  not, 
the  common  metre  of  Chevy  Chase  may  be  as  suitable  as  any 
other ;  c.  g. 

‘  Yearly  and  daily  thee  I  praise, 

And  seek  to  know  thy  law's. 

Yea — let  thy  hand  direct  my  w'ays. 

For  I  prefer  thy  cause.’ 

Wc  do  not,  however,  perceive  what  is  gained  by  the  laborious 
ingenuity  with  which  lilr.  Marsh  has  contrived  to  make  four 
verses  successively  begin  their  first  and  third  line  with  A,  then 
with  B,  &c.,  going  regularly  through  the  English  alphabet,  but  to  the 
unfair  exclusion  of  Q,  X,  and  Z.  The  alphabetic  or  acrostic  poems 
of  the  Hebrews  ap])ear  to  have  been  intended  to  assist  the  memory, 
or,  perhaps,  to  prevent  any  sentence  from  being  lost  through  the 
carelessness  of  a  scribe ;  thus  serving,  like  the  string  upon  which 
pearls  are  hung,  to  supply  artificially  the  want  of  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  detached  sentences  of  which  such  poems  always  con¬ 
sist.  The  acrostic  is  a  sort  of  inverted  rhyme,  for  which  it  is  the 
substitute;  but  it  neither  suits  the  English  language,  nor  can 
answer  any  purpose,  when  rhyme  is  used,  except  that  of  display¬ 
ing  the  unprofitable  ingenuity  of  the  writer.  Its  effect  is  posi¬ 
tively  unpleasing  to  the  English  ear ;  and  it  must  class,  there¬ 
fore,  with  the  winged,  heart-shaped,  and  pyramidical  stanzas  of 
Herbert  and  Quarles,  among  mere  typographical  devices.  With 
regard  to  the  ‘  common  metre '  above  referred  to,  wc  arc  far  from 
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denying  that  it  is  Kusceptildc  of  great  sweetness  and  pathos,  and 
it  is  |>eeuliarly  adapted  for  music ;  hut,  in  didactic  |H)etry',  it  is 
apt  to  drag  heavily, — to  degenerate  into  a  monotonous,  so|H)rific 
sing-song;  and  in  narrative,  it  is  execrahle.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  narrative  metre,  the  only  one  in  which  it  is  possible  to  tell  a 
story  with  good  eflect,  the  eight-foot  lambic  couplet  of  Gay  and 
Scott,  is,  from  its  ra])id  How ,  deficient  in  dignity,  and  not  easily 
raised  to  the  higher  cast  of  com|)ositioii.  It  is  still  less  ada])ted 
for  didactic  poetry,  unless  relieved  by  alternate  rhyme,  or  by  the 
pause  of  the  stanza,  and  sustained  by  great  terseness  and  force  of 
expression.  It  then  may  be  rendered  both  majestic  and  melo¬ 
dious,  of  which  some  of  Dr.  Watts's  long  measure  hymns  afford 
hapjiy  s]K'cimens.  For  the  ])urpose  of  music,  as  w  ell  as  for  devo¬ 
tional  cx])ression,  our  Trochaic  couplet  is  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  all  our  lyric  measures;  and  it  is  susceptible  of  wonderful 
variety  of  effect.  Vet  it  has,  till  of  late,  l)ecn  very  little  used  in 
psalmody ;  and  we  are  indebtcil  chiefly  to  Mr.  jVIontgomery  for 
rescuing  it  from  the  disgrace  of  being  fit  only  for  Anacreontic 
subjects,  or  the  namby-])amby  of  city  pastorals.  Even  the 
Monkish  Latin  hymns,  which  imitate  this  measure,  might  have 
suggested  its  ap])ropriateness  for  sacred  lyrical  poetry.  Mr. 
Marsh  has  made  no  use  of  it;  llishop  Mant,  only  a  very  indif¬ 
ferent  use.  Saiulys  has  frecpiently  employed  it,  sometimes  with 
very  happy  and  melodious  effect ;  as  in  his  xcii‘‘  I'salm,  begin¬ 
ning  : 

‘  Thou,  who  art  enthroned  alxivc, 

Thou,  by  whom  we  live  and  move, 

O  how’  sweet  and  excellent 

'Tis  with  tongue  and  heart's  consent — 

Thankful  hearts  and  joyful  tongues, 

T<»  renown  thy  name  in  songs : 

When  the  morning  paints  the  skievS, 

When  the  sparkling  stars  arise. 

Thy  high  favours  to  rehearse. 

Thy  firm  faith  in  grateful  verse. 

Fnun  thy  W'orks  my  joy  proceeds: 

Ibnv  I  triumph  in  thy  deeds! 

M’ho  thy  w’onders  can  express  ? 

All  thy  thoughts  are  fathomless.' 

And  again,  in  his  cxlviii'*'. 

‘  You  who  dwell  above  the  skies. 

Free  fn»m  human  mist»ries; 

You  wluun  highest  Heaven  embow'crs, 

Praise  the  Lord  w'ith  all  your  powers. 

Angels,  your  clear  voices  raise  ; 

Him,  ye  heavenly  armies  praise' ; 

Sun,  and  iiukui  with  lx»rrowetl  light, 

All  y4»u  sfiarkling  eyes  of  Night  ; 
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Waters  hanging  in  the  nir  ; 

Heaven  of  heavens,  his  praise  declare  ; 

His  deserved  praise  record. 

His,  who  made  you  by  his  word.* 

Versification  like  this,  from  a  Poet  of  the  seventeenth,  century, 
is  undeserving  of  the  neglect  which  Saiulys  has  met  with.  Mr, 
Montgomery,  in  his  “Christian  Poet'\  has  done  him  justice. 

‘  llis  Psalms',  it  is  remarked,  ‘  are  incomparably  the  most  |K>et- 
‘  ical  in  the  English  language ;  and  yet,  they  arc  scarcely  known.' 
"rhey  arc  poetical,  too,  geiiCrally  in  proportion  to  the  closeness  of 
tlic  version,  as  is  usually  the  case ;  for  paraphrase  is  but  lazy 
translation  or  meretricious  ornament. 

Hut  we  must  proceed  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  Transla¬ 
tion  in  our  hands.  The  following  is  elegant  and  close  without 
being  servile. 

PSALM  eXXX. 

‘  To  thee,  Jehovah,  from  the  deep  I  cry. 

Jehovah,  hear  iny  voice!  Incline  thine  ear 
Tc»  the  sad  accents  of  iny  misery  ! 

He  n<)t,  .lehovah,  to  our  faults  severe! 

Ft»r  who  can  boar  thy  wakenM  scrutiny  ? 

Hut  thou  art  gracious.  Therefore  will  I  fear. 

To  thee  in  patient  hope  I  lift  mine  eye. 

Thy  name,  Jehovah,  to  my  soul  is  dear. 

‘  IMy  spirit  mourns  Jehovah's  long  delay. 

As  the  s|>ent  sentry  chides  the  ling’ring  day. 

O  Israel,  in  Jehovah  trust  alone! 

For  IMercy  is  the  jxirtner  of  his  throne. 

Plenteous  Redemption  marks  his  gentle  sway  ; 

And  he  for  Israel’s  trespass  will  atone.* 

’rhe  cxxiH  Psalm  has  often  been  happily  imitated,  but  the 
true  spirit  of  the  original  has  not,  we  think,  liccn  more  correctly 
and  faithfully  illustrated,  than  in  the  Author's  Translation  and 
Notes.  We  shall  prefix  the  latter  as  a  suitable  introduction. 

PSALM  cxxii. 

*  The  glory  of  ancient  Jerusalem  is  commended  by  the  Psalmist,  as 
uniting  on  various  solemn  occasions  the  scattered  bands  of  Israel. 
This  must  have  been  jKiculiarly  felt  by  David,  when  he  returned  to  it 
after  his  flight  from  Absalom,  and  beheld  his  offending  subjects  re¬ 
united  under  his  sceptre.  Accordingly,  the  unity  of  civil  government 
is  here  commemorated  in  the  eighth  line,  and  the  unity  of  religious 
worship  in  the  sixth  and  seventh,  llicse  were  natural  sentiments 
(lines  9 — 14)  of  affection,  animated  by  devotional  gratitude,  on  the 
sight  of  that  capital  from  which  its  king  hod' been  banished.  But  the 
rUmax  of  the  Psalmist's  delight  rests  on  the  house  of  Jehovah.'  p.  481. 
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*  Glad  was  the  sound,  and  welcome  the  command, 

That  call’d  me  to  Jehovah’s  house  once  more. 

Again  our  feet,  rejoicing,  as  lH*fore, 

Within  thy  gates,  Jerusalem,  shall  stand. 

Tliy  hallow’d  ImuiiuIs  unite  our  scatter’d  hand : 

For  there  Jehovah’s  tri!>es  his  name  adore  ; 

To  Isniel  there  they  count  his  mercies  o’er  ; 

And  David’s  thrones  are  there,  to  judge  the  subject  land. 

‘  Oh,  love  Jerusalem  !  Bless  him  who  calls 
For  lilessings  on  her !  Peace  Ik?  in  her  w’lills. 

And  plenty  in  her  gorgeous  palace-halls! 

Ves.  For  the  love  I  to  my  brethren  feel. 

For  my  com])anions’  love,  and  for  the  zeal 
C'laim’d  by  Jehovah’s  hou.w,  I  ’ove  to  seek  thy  weal.’ 

^lust  we,  in  fairness,  justify  our  severer  strictures  by  a  few 
8]K‘eimens  that  broadly  contrast  with  the  above  ?  Wc  shall  only 
detaeh  a  few  verses  from  their  connexion  as  samples. 

PSALM  xciv. 

‘  Lord,  arise ! 

Lift,  (lod,  thine  eyes ! 

Mt»ck  th’  oppressor’s  boast. 

And  with  glorious 
Arm,  victorious. 

Judge  thy  rebel  host ! 

‘  Lord,  what  time 
Shall  finish  crime? 

Shall  his  impious  rage 
Tremble  never, 

But  for  ever 
\\*x  thy  heritage  ? 

*  W'idow,  guest. 

Alike  oppress’d. 

Plead  w’ith  fruitless  claim. 

“  Tush  !  (iml  hears  not  ” — 

Thus  he  fears  not 
To  blaspheme  thy  name.’ 

Again.  Psalm  xiv. 

‘  How  foolish  they 
That  inly  say — 

There  is  no  (lod  in  Heav’n, — 

Fall’ll  from  each  righteous  course  away. 

To  every  baseness  giv'n  ! 

•  •  • 
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*  With  deathlike  clasp 
They,  yawning,  gnisp 
Whatever  their  teeth  may  reach. 

Their  lips  are  ]K)is'nous,  as  the  asp, 

And  treach'rous  is  their  speech.' 

Wc  take  a  single  stanza  from  the  xxiv***,  which  is  almost  tra- 
vestie. 

‘  Lift,  gates,  your  luMids !  Ope,  everlasting  doors ! 

The  King  of  glory  entrance  due  explores. 

What  king  of  glory  comes  along  ? 

Jehovah  great,  Jehovah  strong.* 

*rhe  Ixvii**'  begins: 

‘  May  God  pity  his  people  and  bless. 

And  the  light  of  his  presence  bestow  ' — 

And  not  to  multiply  unnecessarily  these  unhappy  specimens  of 
bad  taste,  Psalm  cxxxv  opens  thus : 

‘  Praise  Jah  !  To  praise  our  God  unite, 

Jehovah*s  serving  band. 

Ye,  who  to  tread  his  cemrts  delight. 

Or  in  his  temple  stand.' 

We  must  not,  however,  part  with  Mr.  Marsh  without  giving 
him  the  further  opportunity  of  shewing  that  he  can  do  l)etter. 
The  following  is  a  close  and  pleasing  version  of  Luther’s  favourite 

PSALM  XLVI. 

‘  God  is  our  refuge  and  our  rest, 

A  refuge  to  the  soul  distress'd. 

Therefore  we  will  not  fear, 

Tho'  earth  be  mov’d,  and  hills,  uptorn. 

By  whirlwinds  to  the  ocean  borne. 

Its  angry  billows  rear. 

‘  Tho'  mountains  with  the  tempest  shake. 

There  is  a  stream,  that  glad  snail  make 
The  city  of  the  Lord ; 

The  holv  seat  of  God  most  high. 

Who,  while  his  presence  fills  the  sky. 

In  Salem  is  ador'd. 

‘  Therefore  she  shall  not  be  remov’d : 

For  God  will  help  his  own  bclov'd, 

Tho'  heathens  spurn  his  sway. 

Should  kingdoms  to  oppose  him  crowd. 

When  God  shall  lift  his  voice  aloud, 

All  Earth  shall  melt  away. 
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*  Tlic  Lonl  of  H<»Kts  our  rause  *lofi*iuls. 

'Ilie  (ftnl  of  Jac4>l>  still  liefriemls. 

Come  then  !  llchold,  and  trace 

Tlie  wonders  by  Jehovah  wrouj^ht ! 

See,  what  destruction  he  hath  brought 
On  Nature’s  beauteous  face ! 

‘  At  his  ct>minand  proud  War  shall  coast*. 

’Tis  he,  that  sends  the  joys  of  peace 
Throughout  this  earthly  frame. 

Ill*  snaps  the  spear  ;  He  breaks  the  1m)w, 

And,  having  rent  the  car  in  two, 

Consigns  it  to  the  Hanic. 

‘  “  Be  still  then  !  Know,  that  I  am  Gml ! 

“  Heathens  shall  fear  my  sov’reign  mnl  ; 

“  *Vll  Earth  olK*y  my  voice.” 

Tlie  Ijord  of  Hosts  our  cause  defends. 

The  (iimI  of  Jacob  still  befriends 
The  objects  of  his  choice.* 

Of  Mr.  (laliagaifs  ‘  Ivliymc  Version’,  wc  can  only  say,  tliat 
we  applaud  the  Author's  modesty,  hut  not  the  discretion  or  kind¬ 
ness  of  his  friends; — that  we  acquit  him  of  all  intention  to  offend 
‘  the  pious  reader  or  those  curious  in  Biblical  learning’; —that 
we  are  glad  to  find  he  has  derived  amusement  and  instruction 
from  so  pure  a  source  as  the  study  of  the  Psalms ; — hut  that  he  has 
nnt  im])roved  upon  JSternhold  and  Hopkins  in  such  rhyming  as 
the  following : 

‘  The  Lord  is  gracious,  thanks  to  him  then  give, 

And  his  great  mercies  do  for  ever  live.’  p.  loo. 

‘  Bring  to  the  Lord,  ye  mighty,  young  rams  bring, 

Ascribe  ye  strength  t(»  (lod,  his  W(»rship  sing.’  p.  .37* 

‘  The  Lonl ’s  my  shepherd — I  his  sheep 
Can  nothing  lack  wliile  in  his  keep.*  p.  20. 

We  ho|K'  that  Mr.  (1.  succeeds  better  as  a  barrister  than  as  a 
rhymester :  his  volume  is  only  waste  pa|K*r.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Marsh  has  not  succeeded  much  better  in  that  exquisite  composi¬ 
tion,  the  xxiii‘*  Psalm. 

‘  I  will  Jehovah  for  my  shejdierd  hail : 

For,  while  he  feeds  me,  I  shalf  never  fail  *,  &c. 


1 1  is  entire  version  of  this  Psalm  is  deficient  alike  in  simplicity, 
closeness,  and  elegance.  Sandys  has  com})letely  failed  ;  Addi¬ 
son's  paraphrase  is  iK'autiful,  but  faulty ;  Merrick  is  affected  ; 
'Pate's  is,  ])crha))s,  one  of  the  l>est;  but  Watts's  xxiii^*  will 
always  be  the  favourite  for  devotional  use. 

Scattert*il  through  our  )H>etical  literature,  there  are  some  happy 
versions  of  particular  Psalms,  which,  if  collected  and  added  to 
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tlio  iKst  versions  that  could  be  selected  from  the  various  Authors 
who  have  attcmptcil  to  translate  these  sacred  com|x>8ition8,  would 
make  a  far  more  pleasing  and  valuable  volume  than  any  single 
I’ersion.  We  are  not  s)H'aking  t)f  a  selection  for  the  pur|H)Kes  of 
Tsalmody.  Of  such  works,  we  have  more  than  enough ;  and  la¬ 
mentable  it  is  to  sec  how  the  Psalms  of  David  arc  mangleil  and 
tortured  to  force  them  into  singing  metres.  Take,  for  instance, 
Hishop  Marsh’s  Psalm  xxix,  as  it  apiKars  in  one  of  the  most  po¬ 
pular  church  collections. 

‘  The  V’^oicc  of  the  Lord  the  waters  controls ; 

Of  glory  the  God,  the  thunders  he  forms : 

As  willeth  Jehovah  the  mighty  sea  rolls; 

lie  speaks,  and  the  billows  arc  blackened  with  storms. 

‘  Tlic  Voice  of  the  Lord  speeds  hinds  to  their  throes  *,  A’C.  A'C. 

Mr.  Marsh  follows  to  a  similar  tunc:  c.  g.  verse  3: 

‘  The  voice  of  Jehovah  the  tall  cellar  breaks ; 

At  the  voice  of  Jehovah  all  Lebanon  shakes; 

Like  heifers  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  l>ouiid. 

And,  like  bullocks,  in  Sirion  they  tem])est  the  ground.' 

'I'hc  palpable  and  almost  ludicrous  unsuitablencss  of  the  metre  to 
the  character  of  the  composition,  is  not  the  least  remarkable 
feature  in  these  specimens  of  mistranslation.  Watts,  in  his  ver¬ 
sion  of  this  Psalm  is  respectable,  but  tame  and  Hat.  Sandys  is 
more  spirited : 

‘  From  a  dark  and  show'ering  cloud. 

On  the  floods  that  roar  aloud, 

Hark  !  his  voice  with  terror  breaks : 

God,  our  God  in  thunder  sj^eaks. 

Powerful  in  his  V^oice  on  high. 

Full  of  pow’er  and  majesty.*  •  _ 

Of  this  Psalm,  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  that  ‘  it  is  enough  to  say 
‘  of  it,  that  the  sublimity  of  the  matter  is  perfectly  equalled  by 
‘  the  unaffected  energy  of  the  style.’  His  Translator,  Dr.  G. 
Gregory,  has  introduced  a  paraphrase  in  the  same  measure  as 
Sandys’s  more  faithful  version,  but  it  is  overloatled  with  i^tic 
finer}'.  Nor  docs  any  rhyming  metre  seem  to  comport  witn  the 
sublime  abruptness  of  the  style,  the  verbal  iterations,  the  recitat¬ 
ive  character  of  this  elevated  niece  of  descriptive  poetry,  which 
has  seemed  to  us  more  naturally  to  fall  into  blank  verse.  We 
dare  not  hope  that  we  have  succeeded  in  the  following  version, 
but  w  e  have  at  least  avoided  the  grosser  improprieties  of  former 
translators. 

Give,  O  ye  mighty,  to  Jehovah  give 
Glory  :  to  Him  ascribe  all  power  and  might. 
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O  render  to  the  Lord  the  glory  due 
To  his  dread  name :  his  courts  with  reverence  tread. 

Jehovah’s  voice  is  on  the  waters.  Lo  ! 

The  (mmI  of  glory  thundereth  :  ’tis  His  voice 
Lp<»n  the  mighty  dt*ep, — his  voice  of  power, 

Jehovah’s  voice  of  awful  majesty. 

J before  Jehovah’s  voice  the  cedars  break  : 

It  shivereth  the  pride  of  Lebanon. 

Affrighted  Lebanon  iMuinds  at  that  voice, 

IJke  a  wild  heifer:  loftiest  Sirion 
Plunges  and  starts  like  a  young  buffalo. 

Jeluivah’s  voice,  scattering  the  forked  flames, 

Jehovah’s  voice  shakes  the  wide  wilderness. 

Uproots  the  oak,  and  lavs  the  forest  bare. 

F(»r  h» !  the  firmament  llis  temple  is, 

Where  all  things  utter  forth  llis  glorious  name. 

His  throne  is  on  the  stormy  deep.  He  reigns. 

The  Universal  King, — for  ever  reigns. 

His  j)eople  mid  the  warring  elements 
Are  safe.  ’I'he  Lord  will  give  His  people  peace. 

Unafl’ectcdly,  wc  say  that  we  arc  not  satisfied  with  this  at- 
tem])t ;  and  yet  we  think  it  may,  like  a  rude  etching,  give  some 
idea  of  the  ]u>etic  spirit  of  the  sublime  original.  During  the 
many  years  that  the  Psalms  have  occupied  a  ])ortion  of  our  luprcp 
suhscciciPy  we  have  occasionally  endeavoured  to  give  to  those 
which  have  appeared  to  us  susceptible  of  metrical  translation, 
that  sha]>c  and  dress  which,  after  the  most  attentive  study  of  their 
sjH'cific  character,  seemed  to  be  most  in  harmony  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  structure  of  the  composition.  A  few  specimens,  wc 
liave  f\)und  occasion  to  lay  before  our  readers :  *  how  far  they  have 
proved  acceptable,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  we  arc 
well  aware  how  few  persons,  comparatively,  take  any  interest  in 
the  Psalms  as  ])oetry,  and  how'  large  a  proportion  of  pious  per¬ 
sons  consider  any  deviations  from  the  Pible  Version  and  Dr. 
\V  atts,  or  from  the  Liturgy  Psalms  and  Sternhold  and  Hopkins, 
as  sacrilegious  innovations.  To  most  lovers  of  poetry,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  word  psalm  is  a  stumbling-block  and  an  offence.  \\  ill 
they  permit  us  to  invite  their  attention  to  a  Hebrew  Melody — an 
cnle  descriptive  of  the  spring,  written  some  thousands  of  years 
ago  by  a  Syrian  monarch  of  devout  character,  but  of  poetic  ge¬ 
nius  far  surpassing  that  of  the  I’crsian  Hafiz  or  the  Teian  Bard. 
The  mle  is  inscrilwd  to  the  Deity, — the  Jehovah  of  the  Jewish 
nation. 


•  For  PvSiil.  xix,  viii,  Ixviii,  see  Kclcc.  Rev.  2(1  Series,  Vol.  XX HI. 
pp.  11 — 21  ;  Ps;il.  1.  Jh.  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  .502;  Psiil.  xlv,  Ixxiii, 
xlii-iii,  Eclec.  Bcv.  3d  Series,  \’^ol.  VI.  pp.  155 — 1(35. 


Metrical  Versions  of  the  Psalms. 

TE  DKCET  lIYMNir8. 

I. 

Praise  on  Thee,  in  Zion-pitos, 

Daily,  O  Jehovah  !  waits. 

17nto  Tl»ee,  C)  (Joil,  lielong 
(iratefnl  vows  and  holy  song. 

Pnto  Thee  who  hearest  pniyer. 

Shall  the  tribes  of  men  repair. 

Though  with  conscious  guilt  oppressed. 
On  Thy  mercy  still  I  rest. 

Thy  forgiving  love  display  ! 

Take,  O  Lord  !  our  sins  away. 

II. 

Oh,  how  blessed  their  reward. 

Chosen  servants  of  the  Lord, 

Who  within  Thy  courts  abide. 

With  Thy  gmKiness  satistied. 

Dear  the  sacred  joys  that  spring 
From  the  service  of  our  King. 

Hut  how  dire  Thv  judgements  fell. 
Saviour  of  thine  Israel, 

When  Thy  people's  cry  arose. 

On  their  proud  and  impious  fiH»s ! 

III. 

Thou  the  hope  and  refuge  art. 

Of  remotest  lands  apart ; 

Distant  isles  and  tribes  unknown. 

Mid  the  ocean  waste  and  lone. 

By  Thy  boundless  might  set  fast. 

Rise  the  mountains  firm  and  vast. 
Thou  canst  with  a  word  assuage 
Ocean's  wild  and  deafening  rage. 
Sounding  like  the  tumult  rude 
Of  a  maddened  multitude. 

When  Thy  signs  in  heaven  appear. 
Earth’s  remotest  regions  fear ; 

And  the  bounties  of  Thy  hand 
Fill  with  gladness  every  land  ; — 
Those  who  first  the  morn  descry ; 
Those  beneath  the  western  sky. 

TV. 

Thou  dost  visit  Earth,  and  rain 
Blessings  on  the  thirsty  plain. 

From  the  copious  founts  on  high. 

From  the  rivers  of  the  sky. 

When  Thou  hast  prepared  the  soil 
F(>r  the  sower's  hopeful  toil. 
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Then  apiin  the  heavens  distil 
Hlessin^  <m  each  terraced  hill. 

Whence  the  withering  waters  flow 
To  the  trenched  plains  l»elow. 

Softened  hy  tlie  j^eiiial  showers. 

Earth  with  plenty  tivins;  and  How’ers, 

Tvj>es  of  proinisc'd  g(KMl,  aj)}»ear. 

Tliiis  Thy  jjcKKlness  crowns  the  year. 

Thus  the  clouds  Thy  power  confess. 

And  Thy  paths  drop  fruitfulness ; — 

Dnm  upon  the  pastoral  plain. 

Amt  the  desert  smiles  again  ; 

And  the  hills  with  plenty  crown'd,  * 

Are  with  gladness  girt  around. 

White  with  Hocks  the  downs  are  seen  ; 

C'ultured  vales  with  corn  arc  green  ; 

And  the  voice  of  song  and  mirth 
Rises  from  the  tril)es  of  Earth. 

Art.  IV.  The  Life  of'  Afidrctr  Marrelf,  ihc  celehrnfcd  Patriot:  with 
Kxtracts  and  Selections  from  his  Prose  and  P<H*tical  Works.  Hy 
John  Dove.  12mo.  pp.  IK).  Price  2.v.  (k/.  London,  11132. 

A  NDUKW  MARVEL!,  is  a  name  that  has  come  down  to  us 
associated  with  traditional  veneration,  as  that  of  an  incor- 
niptihle  patriot,  an  accom])lished  scholar,  a  wit,  polemic,  and 
|Ha't,  the  friend  of  Milton,  himself  eulogized  hy  Sheffield  (Duke 
of  Huckingham),  hy  ('hurehill,  and  hy  IVIason,  most  fortunate 
and  honoured  in  his  life,  and  bewailed,  at  his  death,  as  a  public 
loss :  and  yet,  of  this  extraordinary  person,  no  satishictory  bio- 
gra))hical  memorial  exists ;  and  his  name  survives  in  history,  ra¬ 
ther  than  in  our  literature.  His  works  consist,  for  the  most  part, 
of  fugitive  pieces  and  tracts  of  temporary  interest,  never  collcct- 
eil  during  his  life-time,  and  now  almost  unknown.  In  fact,  his 
name  has  preserved  his  writings,  rather  than  his  writings  his 
name.  He  wrote  for  his  age,  rather  than  for  posterity;  but  the 
high  example  he  has  hcciucathcd,  is  a  more  valuable  legacy  than 
half  the  works  of  Jolinson’s  Poets.  In  a  venal  age,  he  was  proof 
against  corruption ;  though  poor,  he  maintained  his  indejKjnd- 
enee,  and,  what  was  more,  while  so  many  were  changing  sides 
around  him,  liis  consistency ;  and  his  wit  and  luimour,  which 
might  have  rendered  him  the  favourite  of  the  court,  were  zea¬ 
lously  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  patriotism  and  civil  freeilom. 
Hp.  Hurnet,  who  knew,  or  affects  to  have  known,  every  body,  and 
whose  amusing  history  is  a  gallery  of  living  characters,  speaks  of 
Marvell  slightingly,  yet  bears  testimony  to  the  cleverness  and  ef- 
fiH.'tiveness  of  his  writings.  S]>eaking  of  Hp.  Parker,  whom  he 
characterizes  as  ‘  full  of  satirical  vivacity,  and  considerably 
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‘  learned,  but  a  man  of  no  judgement  and  of  as  little  virtue,  and, 

‘  as  to  religion,  rather  impious he  adds:  ‘  After  he  (Parker) 

‘  had  for  some  years  entertaineil  the  nation  with  several  virulent 
‘  b(X)ks,  writ  with  much  life,  he  was  attacked  by  the  liveliest 
‘  droll  of  the  afi^Cy  who  writ  in  a  burlesque  strain,  but  with 
‘  so  }>eculiar  and  so  entertaining  a  conduct,  that,  from  the  king 
‘  down  to  the  tradesman,  his  Imoks  were  read  with  pleasure. 

‘  That  not  only  humbled  Parker,  but  the  whole  party;  for  the 
‘  Author  of  “  The  Rehearsal  Transnrosctl "  had  all  tfic  men  of 
‘  wit  (or,  as  the  French  phrase  it,  all  the  laughers)  on  his  side.' 
Rarely  has  a  Reply  l>een  so  successful  in  annihilating  the  work 
that  provoked  it.  Dean  Swift,  who  devoted  similar  |H)wer8  of 
caustic  wit  to  a  worse  purpose,  remarks  of  this  work:  ‘  We  still 
^  read  Marvell's  answer  to  Parker  with  pleasure,  though  the  book 
‘  it  answers  l)e  sunk  long  ago.'  Rut  it  is  read  no  longer.  Wit 
loses  its  flavour  when  it  is  not  drunk  new*.  Some  curiosity,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  felt,  to  know,  from  a  few  specimens,  what  was  the 
style  of  ‘  refined  buffoonery '  which  so  delighted  the  age,  and  by 
which  Marvell  drove  out  of  the  field  the  bitter  and  unprincipled 
renegade,  who,  writhing  under  the  lash  he  had  provoked,  ap- 
]H'aled  to  the  Government  to  ‘  crush  with  the  secular  arm,  the 
‘  pestilent  wit,  the  servant  of  Cromwell  and  the  friend  of  Milton.' 
The  few  specimens  in  this  little  volume  will  therefore  prove  ac¬ 
ceptable  ;  and  will  probably  excite  in  most  readers  a  desire  to 
see  more.  Marvell's  entire  works,  however,  are  not  worth  re¬ 
publishing — any  more  than  Swift's,  who  has  been  more  fortunate, 
or  less  so,  in  ha^^ng  all  his  rubbish  collected  in  evidence  of  the 
criminal  abuse  he  made  of  his  talents; — or  than  Defoe's,  a  man 
of  greater  genius,  ]>crhaps,  than  cither,  though  with  less  of  the 
old  Roman  in  his  character  than  Marvell,  and  to  whom  has  at 
length  been  rendered  the  tardy  justice  of  a  biographical  monument. 
The  Author  of  Robinson  Crusoe  could  never  indeed  have  been 
forgotten ;  yet,  but  for  that  exquisite  romance,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  most  voluminous  and  powerful  writers  of  his  age  would  by 
this  time  have  survived  only  in  the  Dunciad.  A  well  edited  se¬ 
lection  of  Marvell's  writings,  with  a  memoir  by  a  competent  bio¬ 
grapher,  might  even  now  be  worth  publishing.  In  the  mean 
time,  Mr.  Dove's  modest  performance  may  serve  the  purpose  of 
making  the  reader  better  acquainted  with  the  life  ancl  character 
of  this  not  too  celebrated  Patriot. 

Andrew  Marvell  was  bom  at  Kingston  upon  Hull,  Nov.  15, 
1620.  His  father  was  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  and  Lec¬ 
turer  of  Trinity  Church  in  that  town.  Fuller  speaks  of  him  as  an 
excellent  preacner,  wlio  *  never  broached  what  he  had  new-brewed, 
‘  but  preached  wiut  he  had  studied  some  competent  time  before.' 
Fchard  styles  him,  ‘  the  facetious  Calvinistical  minister  of  Hull.' 
He  was  drowned  in  crossing  the  Humber  in  rough  weather.  At 
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the  aj?c  of  fifteen,  Marvell  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  hut  he  appears  to  have  left  the  university  shortly  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  or  in  Kill,  without  taking  any  degree  ; 
and  to  have  jt)ined  Milton  in  Italy,  or  to  have  met  him  there. 
He  K|)i‘nt  four  years  abroad,  in  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  ‘  to  very  gooil  puqwse  and  the  gaining  of  those  four  lan- 
‘  guages.'  He  subsequently  resided  ftir  some  time  with  (ieneral 
Fairfax’s  family,  being  ‘  intrusted  to  give  some  instnictions  in  the 
‘  languages  to  the  lady  his  daughter.’  In  1().53,  he  was  selected 
by  Oomwell  to  be  tutor  to  liis  nephew,  Mr.  Dutton ;  and  in 
1(>57,  he  was  ap])ointed  Assistant  Latin  Secretary  to  the  Pro¬ 
tector,  under  Milton.  The  affectionate  veneration  which  he  che¬ 
rished  for  his  illustrious  and  ‘  honoured  friend  ’,  is  a  pleasing  trait 
in  Marvell’s  character.  After  tlie  llestoration,  when  reproacluMl  by 
Parker  with  being  the  ‘  friend  of  Milton  ’,  he  thus  replies  to  the 
charge. 

*  “  J.  M.  was,  and  is,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  sharpness  of  wit, 
as  any  man.  It  was  his  misfortune,  living  in  a  tnmnltnons  time,  to 
1)0  tossed  on  the  trrong  side,  and  he  writ,  Jlagratifc  Mio,  certain  dan¬ 
gerous  treatises.  Hut  some  of  his  h«H)ks,  upon  which  yon  take  him  at 
advantage,  were  of  no  other  nature  than  one  writ  liy  your  own  father  ; 
only  with  this  difference,  that  your  father’s,  which  I  have  by  me,  W’as 
written  with  the  same  design,  hut  with  much  less  wit  or  judgement. 
On  his  Majesty’s  return,  J.  M.  did  partake,  even  as  you  yourself  did, 
ftir  all  your  huthng,  of  his  royal  clemency,  and  has  ever  since  expa¬ 
triated  himself  in  a  retired  silence.  \\’hcther  it  were  my  foresight,  or 
iny  giMsl  fortune,  I  never  contracted  any  friendship  or  confidence  W’ith 
you  ;  hut  then,  it  was,  you  fre(pieiited  J.  ^I.  incessantly,  and  haunted 
liis  house  day  by  day.  W'hat  discourses  you  there  used,  he  is  too  gc- 
rirrous  to  remewher.”  *  pp.  4d,  1). 

Marvell  was  among  the  few  friends  who  frequently  visited  the 
great  Poet  when  secreted  through  fear  of  his  enemies ;  and  the 
present  Writer  eonjectures,  not  improbably,  that  the  liumour  of 
IVfarvell  might  contrive  the  mock  funeral  of  Milton,  which  is 
re|>orted  to  have  duped  his  ]iersecutors  into  a  belief  of  his  death. 
Marvell’s  spiritetl  lines  on  Paradise  Lost,  now  prefixed  to  all 
editions,  are  an  interesting  memorial  of  a  friendship  honourable 
to  Imth. 

In  16(50,  Marvell  was  returned  by  his  native  town  to  the  new 
Parliament,  or  Convention,  which  ushered  in  the  Restoration; 
and  to  this  circumstance  he  proKably  owed  the  immunity,  and 
even  favour,  which  he  enjoyed  under  the  restored  Government, 
notwithstanding  his  having  held  oflice  under  the  Protector.  He 
was  again  returniHl,  in  December  of  the  same  year,  as  a  mcmlx»r 
of  the  king’s  first  parliament,  and  a  third  time  to  the  ])arliament 
of  16(51.  Prudence  might  induce  him  afterwards  to  absent  him¬ 
self  from  the  House  and  the  country,  during  the  disgraceful 
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scenes  tliat  ensued  ;  for,  from  the  middle  of  1661  to  April  1663, 
he  ap|x»ars  to  have  resided  on  the  Continent.  His  aosence  at 
length  led  the  High-Steward  of  Hull,  Lord  Ikllasis,  to  give 
directions  to  the  corporation  to  elect  a  new  member,  in  case  of 
their  burgess  not  ap])earing  in  his  seat  in  parliament.  At  the 
call  of  his  constituents,  Marvell  returned,  and  resumed  his  seat ; 
but  three  months  after,  he  accepteil  the  offer  of  Lord  Carlisle, 
who  had  lx?en  ap]>ointed  ambassador  extrat)rdinary  to  Muscovy, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  to  attend  his  lordship  as  secretary.  This 
voyage,  he  tells  his  constituents,  he  undertook  ‘  with  the  order 
‘and  good-liking  of  His  Majesty,  and  by  leave  given  from  the 
‘  House,  and  entcre<l  in  the  journal.'  The  embassy  occupied 
nearly  two  years;  after  which  we  find  Marvell  attending  the 
parliament  in  Oxford,  in  1665.  From  that  time  to  16711,  he 
appears  to  have  devoted  himself  with  the  most  exemplary  assi¬ 
duity  to  his  parliamentary  duties  as  member  of  the  House  of 
('ommons,  keeping  up  a  constant  correspondence  by  letter  with 
his  constituents  at  Hull.  The  following  notice  appears  in  one  of 
his  letters,  dated  March  3,  HifiJ. 

*  “  Sir  llarbottle  Criinston,  Master  of  the  Hulls,  moved  for  u  bill 
to  be  brought  in,  to  indemnify  all  Countyes,  Cityes,  and  llurrowSf  for 
the  Jl’ages  due  to  their  IVIcmlM'rs  for  the  time  past;  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  him  u])on  very  g«H)d  reason,  both  because  of  the  ptiverty  of 
many  people  not  being  able  to  supply  so  long  an  arrearc,  es|)ecially 
new  taxes  now  coming  upon  them  ;  and  also,  because  Sir  John  Shaw, 
the  Hecorder  of  Colchester,  had  sued  ihc  town  for  his  IV ages  ;  several 
other  MembiTs  also  having,  it  seems,  threatened  their  Burrows  to  do 
tl)e  same,  unless  they  should  ehuse  them  ujmu  another  election  to  I^ar- 
liainent.  This  day  had  been  appointed  for  grievances:  but,  it  being 
grown  near  two  o’clock,  and  the  day  lieing,  imlet'd,  extraordinary  cold, 
to  wliich  the  breaking  of  one  of  the  House  tvindotvs  contributed,  it  was 
put  off  till  next  Tuesday.”  *  pp.  31,  32. 

The  ‘  wages '  were,  for  a  burgess,  two  shillings  a  day,  and  for 
a  knight  of  the  shire,  four  shillings.  And  in  ancient  times,  there 
were  instances  in  which  boroughs  petitioned  to  be  excused  from 
sending  members  to  parliament,  as  being  unable  to  l>ear  such  an 
extraordinary  cx|H;nse  !  Marvell  is  su])jx)sed  to  have  l>ecn  the 
last  representative  that  received  wages  from  his  constituents, — 
the  very  last,  probably,  that  contrived  to  make  them  pay  for  his 
dinners.  The  story  of  his  refusing  l(KK)/.  from  Lord  Treasurer 
Danby,  at  a  time  that  he  was  at  his  last  guinea,  is  told  with 
variations ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  substantial  au¬ 
thenticity.  Although  he  is  not  known  to  have  spoken  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  he  obtained  a  considerable  influence  by  his  weight  of  cha¬ 
racter,  talent,  and  indefatigable  attention  to  parliamentary  busi¬ 
ness.  After  he  had  become  obnoxious  to  the  Court  party.  Prince 
Hupert,  it  is  said,  would  frequently  visit  him  privately  in  his 
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loilgings :  ‘so  that,  whenever  His  Royal  Highness  voted  on  the 
‘  side  ot*  Marvell,  which  he  often  did,  it  was  the  observation  of 
*  the  adverse  faction,  that  “  he  had  l)een  with  his  tutor."' 

In  Marvell  first  entered  the  lists  with  Parker.  In  lf)75, 

he  took  up  his  pen  in  rc})ly  to  an  attack  made  upon  Rishop 
i'rofi's  ‘Naked  'rruth.'  He  was  also  the  author  of  various 
valuable  political  tracts  and  faci't'ue.  For  bis  last  production, 
“  An  Ace^mnt  of  the  (trowth  of  I'oper}'  and  Arbitrary'  (Govern¬ 
ment  in  Kiiglaiul,"  ])rlnted  in  threatened  by  the 

(\>urt  with  prosecution,  a  reward  In'ing  offered  for  the  discovery 
of  the  writer;  and  it  is  even  Rup|>ostMl  to  have  cost  him  his  life, 
which  was  thought  to  have  been  shortened  by  ]>oison.  He  died 
on  the  Kith  of  August  in  the  same  year,  in  the  50th  year  of  his 
aire,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  constitution ;  and  there  must 
have  been  some  ground  for  the  suspicion  to  which  the  Duke  of 
lluckinghain  refers,  when  he  says: 

— ‘  Wi*  with  deep  sorrf»w’s  wail  his  loss : 

I  hit  wliether  fate  or  art  untw  ined  his  thre;nl, 

Ik^nnins  ift  iUmht.  Fame's  lasting  register 
Sliall  leave  his  name  enroH'd,  as  gremt  as  those 
Who  at  I’hilippi  for  their  countrv  hied.' 

Marvell  was  buried  in  the  (  hurch  of  St.  (Giles  in  the  b'iclds, 
at  the  expense  of  the  (Corporation  of  tliat  towm  which  he  had 
so  long  and  faithfully  represented.  W’^e  know  not  on  what 
authority  it  is  stated,  that  the  rector  of  the  parish  refused  to 
sulfer  a  monument  to  his  memory  to  be  placed  within  the  walls  of 
the  church. 

'The  lirst  eilitiou  of  Marvell's  Poems  is  |>osthumous,  and  was 
published  in  folio,  in  l(ibl,  by  a  bookseller  who  Imught  his 
manuscripts  from  the  woman  in  whose  house  Marvell  lodged,  and 
who  is  made  to  certify  their  authenticity  in  the  advertisement  pre- 
tixed  to  them,  in  the  assuinetl  character  of  his  widow.  Marvell 
w;i8  never  marriiHl ;  and  **  the  cheat  was  sixin  detectetl.'  As  these 
]>oems  were  not  left  by  Marvell  for  publication,  but  merely  found 
among  his  pa)H.‘rs,  it  is  iin)H>shible  to  determine  whether  he  was 
the  actual  author  of  all  the  compositions  ascrilied  to  him.  That 
he  w;is  a  )M)et  of  no  contemptible  talents,  his  Lines  on  i’aradise 
l.ost  evince;  but  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  he  should  have 
copied  into  his  eommon>})lace  book,  many  priKluctions  which 
pleaseil  him,  by  dilferent  authors.  The  liest  edition  of  his  |H>ems 
is  that  published  by  I'homas  Davies,  in  2  vuls  12mo.,  in  the  year 
17^-  His  political  and  controversial  works  had  never  iK'en 
collected,  when,  in  17^5,  Mr.  'i'hoinas  Hollis  projected. a  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  Marvell's  Works;  and  proposals  were  issued  for 
the  purjKise  by  Andrew  Miller,  the  Hook  seller ;  but  the  scheme 
was  aliandoricd.  'fen  years  afterwards,  however,  Captain  Ldward 
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I'hnmpf^an  of  Hull,  %  very  *oji]oiik  liberal  of  hia  lUy,  but  not  rerv 
Iv'enliHrly  fitteil  for  tbc  litorar\  task  be  unilcrtook,  publisheicl 
•*  'Die  W(»rks  of  Amlrem  Marwfl,  Kw.  with  a  nc^  IJfcV'  in  3  rola 
4to.  In  the  Profaec,  the  worthy  Knitor  ackno^lociprs  hia  ob- 
hcHtions  u>  Mr.  Brande  Hollis,  who  had  obliging! v  sent  to  him 
all  '  the  inanuseripts  and  si'arce  tracts,"  colloi'tetl  t\)r  the  edition 
prpjeeted  in  11)7.^.  ‘Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis,’  he 
says,  ‘  1  luive  been  favoured  by  his  Kuccessor  with  many  anecdotes, 

‘  manuscripts,  and  scarce  compositions  of  our  Author,  stieh  as  I 
‘  was  una!d('  to  pro<*ure  elsewhere ;  and  by  the  attention  and 
'  friendship  of  Air.  Thomas  Kaikes,  1  havelxH'n  put  in  possession 
‘  of  a  v(»him(‘  of  Air  .Alar^^eH’s  poems  fH>me  writtett  hy  his  own 
'  hand,  and  the  rest  copied  h^  his  order.  'I'his  valuahle  amiiisj. 

•  tion  was  many  years  in  tW  care  of  Mr.  Nettletoin'  This 
crrmtleinan  must  have  been  one  of  MarxTll's  gn'at -nephews,  a 
son  oi  Uolxert  Nettleton,  alderman  of  Hull,  who  married  nis  nie<‘e. 
That  th(  volume  belonged  to  Marx’oll,  may  therefore  !»e  con¬ 
sidered  as  not  doubtful ;  hut  that  its  eontonts  were  his  own  au¬ 
thorship,  is  not  clear.  Could  this  be  cstablisbeil,  it  would  prove 
liim  to  have  Iwn  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  heautiful  hymns 
in  the  langiuige.  Among  others,  the  exquisite  one  inserted  in 
No.  4o.S  oi  the  Spectator,  and  attributed  to  Addison,  iH'ginning, 

*  M’heii  all  thy  mercies.  O  my  Otnl/ 

appears  with  the  title  of,  ‘  A  paraphrase  of  David's  Hymn  on 
‘  Gratitude."  'I'his  is  foll(»wcil  by  the  Paraphrase  of  Psalm  cxiv, 
inserted  in  No.  4(11,  beginning, 

*  When  Israel  freed  from  Pharaoh’s  hand  ;* 

hut  which  ap]>ears  in  the  Sfiectator  as  the  contribution  of  a  dif- 
lereiii  correspoiulent.  In  tlie  Bame  manuscript  volume,  arc  con¬ 
tained  Addison's  parn])hruH«‘  of  the  xirtli  Psalm,  *  William  and 
‘  Alargaret,'  and  other  poems  ascribed  to  different  authors.  The 
fuel,  we  sus)>ect  to  Ik'  this.  I'he  volume  is  a  collection  of  iKHrtns 
l*egun  hy  Alarvell,  and  continued  by  ibe  perwm  into  whose  liaiids 
it  fell  after  his  decease ;  and  the  piiems  in  question  were  trau- 
Kcrilied  from  the  S}»ectator  as  the  Numlx^rs  containing  them  a}s- 
]Kiared.  We  never  saw  the  long  controversy  which  appeartnl  on 
the  Rubject  in  the  Gentleman's  MagaaLoe,  to  which  Mr.  Dove 
refers ;  hut  the  internal  evidence  is  almost  sufficient  to  disprove 
their  )>eiug  Marvell  s  productions,  or  the  productions  of  his  age. 
As  undoubted  s|iecimeus  of  Marvell  s  poetry,  Mr.  Montgomery 
has  inserted  in  his  “  Christian  Poet,''  ‘  'i'he  Phiiigrants,'  and 
‘  I. yes  and  I'ears,'  both  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  present 
volume.  e  regret  that,  as  to  several  others,  we  cannot  help  having 
Ktrong  douhtb  whether  they  are  justly  ascribed  to  him.  It  iniut 
Hurcly  have  been  in  liis  juvenile  days,  if  the  |)oein  \m  really  his, 
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thttt  Man’cll  addressed  ‘  to  his  coy  mistress,’  the  quaint  and  un- 
c'qual  lines,  not  quite  unworthy  of  Cowley,  in  which  wc  are  sur¬ 
prised  with  the  following  striking  thought : 

‘  But  at  mv  hack  I  always  liear 
Time’s  winged  chariot  hurrying  near: 

And  yonder  all  lieforc  us  lie 
IX'serts  of  vast  eternity/ 

‘  The  Character  of  Holland’  is  more  likely  to  have  procce<led 
from  Marvell's  satirical  pen 

‘  Holland,  that  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  land, 

As  but  th’  off-scouring  of  the  British  sand/ 

T'he  allusions  indicate  that  it  was  written  during  the  I’ro- 
U'ctoratc.  Wc  wish  that  we  had  sufficient  authority  for  assigning 
to  our  Author  the  ‘  Dialogue  l)etween  the  Resolved  Soul  and 
‘  created  Pleasure but  the  versification  seems  much  too  ]>olished, 
the  turns  of  thought  too  delicate,  and  the  whole  is  in  too  pure  a 
taste  for  Marvell's  day:  it  must,  we  think,  be  of  later  date.  It 
is  given  in  Thompson's  edition  of  the  Works,  but,  we  presume, 
does  not  ap]H'ar  in  the  folio  edition  of  the  Poems.  It  is  by  far 
the  most  lK*autiful  of  all  the  specimens  selected  by  Mr.  Dove; 
and,  as  it  may  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers,  wc  shall  indulge 
ourselves  in  extracting  it. 

‘  A  niALOGUK  BKTWF.KN  THE  RESOLVED  SOUL,  AND  CREATED 

PLEASURE. 

‘  Courugc,  my  soul,  n<»w  learn  to  wield 
Tlic  weight  of  thine  immortal  shield. 
iMose  on  thy  head  thy  helmet  bright ; 

Balance  thy  sword  against  the  fight. 

See  when*  an  armv,  strong  as  fair. 

With  silken  banners  spreail  the  air. 

Now,  if  thou  l»e’st  that  thing  divine, 

In  this  day’s  c(»mbat  let  it  shine ; 

And  shew  that  nature  wants  an  art 
To  conquer  one  resolved  heart. 

'  PLEASURE. 

‘  Welcome  the  crwition’s  guest. 

Lord  of  earth,  and  heaven’s  heir  ; 

Lay  aside  that  warlike  crest. 

And  of  nature’s  banquet  share : 

When*  the  souls  of  fruits  and  flowers 
Stand  pre^mr’d  to  heighten  yours. 

‘  SOUL. 

*  I  sup  above,  and  cannot  stay, 

To  bait  so  long  u{>ou  the  way. 
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*  PLKASrRK. 

‘  On  those  downy  pillow's  lie, 

M’hosi'  soft  plumes  will  thither  fly : 

C^n  these  nises,  strew ’d  so  plain, 
l^t  one  leaf  thy  side  should  strain. 

‘  8orL. 

‘  My  gentle  rest  is  on  a  thought, 

(.^mscious  of  doing  w'hat  I  ought. 

‘  PLRAStTRR. 

‘  If  thou  l)e*st  with  perfiimes  pleas’d. 

Such  as  oft  the  (t^kIs  appeas’d, 

I'liou  in  fragrant  clouds  shalt  show, 

Like  another  God  below’. 

'  sorL. 

‘  A  soul  that  know’s  not  to  presume. 

Is  heaven’s,  and  its  own,  perfume. 

'  PLEA8I7RR. 

‘  Every  thing  does  seem  to  vie 
Which  should  first  attract  thine  eye : 

But,  since  none  deserves  that  grace. 

In  this  crystal  view  thy  face. 

*  SOPL. 

‘  When  the  Creator’s  skill  is  priz’d. 

The  rest  is  all  but  earth  disguis’d. 

'  PLEASURE. 

‘  Hark  how'  music  then  prepares, 

For  thy  stay,  these  charming  airs  ; 

Which  the  posting  wnnds  recall. 

And  suspend  the  river’s  fall. 

'  SOUL. 

‘  Had  I  but  any  time  to  lose. 

On  this  1  would  it  all  dispose. 

Ceasi’  tempter.  None  can  chain  a  mind 
Whom  this  sweet  cordage  cannot  bind. 

‘  CHORUS. 

‘  Earth  cannot  shew'  so  brave  a  sight. 

As  when  a  single  soul  does  fence 
The  batt’ry  of  alluring  sense ; 

And  heaven  views  it  w’ith  delight. 

Then  persevere ;  for  still  new  charges  sf>und  ; 
And,  if  thou  overcum'st,  thou  shalt  be  crown’d. 
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*  PLKASrRR. 

‘  All  that’s  costly,  fair,  and  swwt. 

Which  st^tteringly  doth  shine. 

Shall  within  one  lienuty  meet. 

And  she  l)e  only  thine. 

‘  SOUL. 

*  If  thinifs  of  sight  such  heavens  lie, 

What  lumvens  are  those  we  cannot  see  ? 

*  PLRA8URR. 

‘  Wlieresoe’er  thy  foot  shall  go, 

The  minted  gold  shall  lie ; 

Till  thou  jiurchase  all  below. 

And  want  new  worlds  to  buy. 

‘  SOUL. 

‘  Wer't  not  for  price,  who’d  value  g<»ld  ? 

And  that's  worth  nought  that  can  be  stild. 

'  PLBA8URR. 

*  Wilt  thou  all  the  glory  have 
That  war  or  peace  aimmend  ? 

Half  the  world  shall  lie  thy  slave. 

The  other  half  thy  friend. 

‘  SOUL. 

‘  What  friends,  if  to  myself  untrue  ? 

W’hat  slaves,  unless  1  captive  you  } 

*  PLRASURR. 

*  Thou  shall  know  each  hidden  cause ; 

And  see  the  future  time : 

Try  what  depth  the  centre  draws; 

And  then  to  heaven  climb. 

*  SOUL. 

*  Ntine  thither  mounts  by  the  degree 
Of  knowledge,  but  humility. 

'  CHORUS. 

*  Triumph,  triumph,  victorious  soul ! 

The  w<irld  has  nut  one  pleasure  more  : 

The  rest  does  lie  Ix'yond  the  piile. 

And  is  thine  everlasting  store.* 

Marvell  might  occasionally  trifle  in  poetry  ;  but,  in  his  prose 
writings,  he  a)ipears  in  his  native  vigour  of  character  as  the  in¬ 
dignant  satiiist  and  the  intrepid  advocate  of  freedom.  In  the 
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‘  liohonrsal  M'ransprosotl,'  appt'ars  the  following  ironical  lament 
(in  the  ‘doleful  evils'  of  the  press,  which  must  serve  as  a  sufficient 
sjK'cinion. 

*  “  The  press  imth  owed  hifn  (Parker)  a  shame  a  long  time,  and  is 
luit  non  heginnine  to  pay  off  the  debt,  'l^e  prrxx  (that  villnnmis  en¬ 
gine)  invented  nmeh  nhout  the  same  time  m*th  the  nefhrmation,  hath 
done  more  misohief  to  the  discipline  ot'  otir  I'hnrch  than  the  doctrine 
can  make  amends  for.  ft  ^vas  a  happy  time,  when  all  hnirniiig  was  in 
mannscript,  and  some  little  ofticer,  like  mir  anther,  did  kwp  the  keys 
of  tlie  library  ;  when  the  elerg>-  needed  no  mori'  knonledge  than  to 
rtwl  th*‘  liturgy,  and  the  laity  no  more  clerkship  than  to  save  them 
from  lianging.  Hut  now,  since  printing  came  into  the  norld,  such  is 
tlie  mischief,  that  a  man  cannot  write  a  ho<'»k,  hnt  presently  he  is  nn- 
su'cred.  ('<ould  the  press  but  at  once  be  conjuml  to  ol>ey  only  an  i/w- 
prinuifury  our  author  might  not  disdaine,  perhaps,  to  l>e  one  of  its  most 
zealous  pjitrons.  There  have  been  wives  found  out  to  Ixinisb  ministers, 
to  tind  not  only  the  people,  but  even  the  grounds  and  ticlds  where  they 
nss4'mbled  in  conventicles ;  but  no  art  yet  cofuld  prevent  these  sedi¬ 
tions  meetings  of  letters.  Two  or  three  hraft'ntif  fellows  in  a  corner, 
with  meer  ink  and  elbow  grease,  do  nuire  harm  than  a  hundred  sys¬ 
tematical  divines,  with  their  sweaty  preaching.  And,  what  is  a  strange 
tiling,  the  very  spunges,  which  one  m'ould  think  should  rather  deface 
and  Idot  out  the  whole  hook,  and  wore  anciently  used  for  that  purpose, 
an*  become  now  the  instruments  to  make  them  legible.  Their  ugly 
printing  letters,  which  look  hut  like  so  many  rotten  tiaitli-druwcrs ; 
and  yet  these'  rascally  operators  of  the  press  hare  got  a  trick  to  fasten 
them  ag;)in  in  a  few  niinutCK.  that  they  grow  as  firm  a  sot,  and  as  bit¬ 
ing  ;uul  talkative  as  ever.  O,  printing  I  how  hast  thou  disturbed  the 
jieact*  of  mankind  !  That  lead,  when  moulded  into  bttUetXy  is  not  so 
mortal  as  when  formed  into  tetters !  There  was  a  mistake,  sure,  in 
tiu'  story  of  Cadmus  ;  and  the  serpent’s  U'eth  which  he  sowed,  wen* 
nothing  else  but  the  letters  which  he  invented.  The  first  essay  that 
was  modi'  towards  this  art,  was  in  single  characters  upon  iron,  where¬ 
with.  of  old,  they  stigmatized  slaves  and  remarkable  offenders ;  and  it 
was  of  good  use,  sometimes,  to  brand  u  sehismatic ;  but  a  bulky  Dutch* 
man  diverted  it  quite  from  its  first  iustitution,  and  contriving  thosi* 
iiiuumcrable  st^ntarpHes  of  ui})hul>eth.  hath  jiesUTed  the  world  ever  since, 
with  tlie  gross  laidies  of  their  Gemiuii  diviuity.  One  would  have  thought 
in  reason,  that  a  Dutchman  might  have  euuteiited  biuiM;lf  only  W'ith  the 
wine-press.”  ’  pji.  45,  4(i. 

T\'e  have  been  led  into  writing  loo  lung  an  article  for  so  small 
n  book,  but  the  subject  must  U*  our  a}K»logy  ;  and  we  liave  to 
tiiauk  Mr.  Dove  for  the  op])ortunity  of  dwelling  upon  the  eba 
ractcT  of  Andrew'  Marvell 
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Art.  V.  The  Christian  fVarfare  ilfustrated.  Rv  tlic  Rev.  Rol)ort 
A'aughan.  8vo.  pp.  410.  Price  10.r.  (W.  London,  1832. 

A  I/riI()lT(iH  it  is  not  announced  in  tlic  title-page,  our  readers 
^  ^  will  prolmbly  l)e  aware  that  the  Author  of  this  volume  is  the 
Riographer  of  Wycliffe,  to  whose  pen  the  public  are  indelUed 
als4>  for  the  Memorials  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty.  It  is  not  always 
that  lalK^rious  literary  pursuits,  honourable  as  they  may  he  in 
themselves  and  valuable  in  their  results,  have  Iktii  combined,  in 
the  ('hristian  minister,  with  spirituality  of  mind,  active  zeal,  and 
pastoral  fidelity.  The  volume  iK'fore  us  will  shew,  however,  that 
thev  are  not  incompatible;  —  that  secular  studies  do  not  necessarily 
unfit  the  mind  for  the  functions  of  the  sacred  office; — that  they 
may  not  only  l>e  suhonlinated,  hut  rendercnl  subservient  to  the 
proper  business  of  a  ('hristian  pastor.  We  do  not  imagine  that 
Mr.  Vaughan  has  had  any  idea,  in  ])utting  forth  this  volume,  of 
vindicating  himself  from  the  possible  suspicion  of  his  being  ex- 
rlusivelv  devoted  to  literature  or  su])remely  anxious  fir  literary 
fame.  Rut  it  is  ada])ted  to  render  the  re])utation  he  has  ac(juircd 
hv  his  former  writings  still  more  creditable,  by  shewing  that  they 
have  not  had  the  effect  of  sarNfarizin^  his  mind,  of  alicaiating 
him  from  the  humbler  yet  higher  avocations  of  the  pulpit,  or  of 
diverting  the  How  of  his  affections  from  their  jiroper  consecrated 
channel. 

And  we  think  we  can  perceive  in  the  style  of  these  theological 
com|H)sitions,  one  advantageous  effect  of  his  literary  labours. 
They  arc  remarkably  free  from  the  provincialUm^  of  any  theolo¬ 
gical  school,  although  there  is  no  ap|H.*arance  of  any  effort  to 
deviate  from  customary  phraseology.  How  is  it  that  laymen  are 
generally  the  best  religious  writers,  the  most  lucid,  natural,  and 
jHipular.^  Chiefly,  we  imagine,  because  they  have  learned  to 
think  and  to  write  in  the  language  of  general  literature  and  social 
intercourse,  Indore  they  have  taken  up  their  theological  theme. 
Whereas  the  ('hristian  church  is  both  internally  distinguished, 
and  in  some  measure  sejiarated  from  “  those  without,'’  by  a 
variety  of  dialects,  each  harsh  and  obscure  to  all  but  those  who 
speak  it ;  and  hence  in  some  degree  originate  the  shihlKdeths  and 
sihlHileths,  the  logomachies,  and  the  mutual  ])rejudices  which 
divide  the  various  schools  and  sections  of  the  religious  world. 
'Phere  is  nothing  S4)  musical  to  some  ears  as  a  brogue ;  and  from 
the  same  cause,  perhaps, — early  association, — persons  are  apt  to 
Invome  attached  to  the  im])roprieties  of  a  technical  and  deformed 
phrasi'ology.  In  all  ages  too,  and  among  men  of  all  religions, 
there  has  been  discovered  a  strong  propi‘nsity  to  invest  religion 
with  a  sacred  language  removetl  from  vulgar  discourse,  and 
forbidden  to  all  hut  the  priests.  The  Sanscrit  of  the  Rrahmins, 
the  Koran  Arabic  of  the  Moslem,  the  Latin  of  the  Homish 
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Church,  the  Greek  of  the  Slavonic  churches,  are  each,  to  the 
vulgar  of  the  res]>ective  communities,  a  veil  to  seclude  the  arcana 
uf  truth  from  their  profane  survey.  The  same  diK|)osition  to 
worship  the  symbols  of  Truth,  rather  than  Truth  itself,  to  revenmc'c 
the  letter  al)ove  the  spirit,  may  he  detected  in  the  refinements  of 
metaphysical  theology  and  the  scholastic  jargon,  i^hich  as  ef¬ 
fectually  concealed  religious  truth  from  the  uninitiateil  as  an  un¬ 
known  tongue.  Now  human  nature  is  still  every  where  the  same, 
and  every  general  propensity  is  likely  to  manifest  itself,  with 
more  or  less  subtlety,  under  all  the  moilifieations  of  society.  Is 
it  not,  then,  a  possible  case,  that,  eyen  among  Protestants,  who 
ahhor  the  idea  of  imprisoning  Truth  in  a  dead  language,  and  who 
acknowledge  thc'  duty  of  publishing  it  to  all,  there  may  yet 
survive  an  unconscious  fondness  for  a  sacred  dialect,  of  artificial 
construction,  in  w’hich  religious  ideas  become  in\ested  with  a 
solemn  obscurity  and  mystic  force  to  the  deyout,  while  they  arc 
locked  up  from  the  rude  understandings  of  the  many  ? 

Put  the  technicalities  of  religious  phraseology,  so  ofTensivc,  and 
often  so  little  short  of  incomprehensible  to  men  of  the  world, 
while  openly  defended  by  many,  arc,  by  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  speak  the  language  of  theolog}’  as  the  native  medium  of 
their  thoughts,  not  perceived  to  be  such.  Fn)m  early  training, 
from  the  habit  of  reading  IBooks,  and  hearing  sermons  and 
religious  conversation  in  th.e  artificial  phras<.*ology  which  has 
become  a]>propriatcd  to  religious  ideas,  ministers  brought  up 
within  the  happy  but  confined  circle  of  their  own  connexions,  and 
]iassing  from  th.e  seclusion  of  the  academy  to  the  pul})it,  arc  little 
aware  that  they  have  acquired  a  style  of  speaking  and  writing 
broadly  distinguished  from  that  of  the  times  in  which  they  live, 
and  from  the  common  medium  of  society.  The  study  of  the 
divines  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so  beneficial  and  indispensable  to 
the  young  academic,  so  })rofi table  to  all,  is  necessarily  attended 
with  some  disadvantage,  if  they  are  used  as  models  of  compo. 
sition,  and  as  authorities  for  phraseology'.  Inhere  is  a  charm  in 
their  pithiness,  and  quaintness,  and  antithesis,  and  wit ;  in  their 
antiquated  diction,  once  as  familiar  and  vernacular  as  that  which 
has  now  succeeded  to  it  in  common  life;  in  that  phraseology 
which  was  the  costume  of  mind  in  past  ages,  but  the  assumption 
of  which  would  now  be  ridiculous.  It  is  not,  however,  by  con¬ 
versing  with  the  dead,  that  we  learn  how  to  make  ourselves  best 
understood  by  the  living.  We  must  ofum  learn  in  one  language, 
what  we  must  impart  in  another.  We  have  to  learn  in  tlie 
schools  of  the  prophets,  what  we  have  to  exjwund  to  the  world. 
We  may  study  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  but  we  have  to  preach  at 
Areopagus  and  in  the  market-place.  That  men  should  not 
understand  one  another's  s))eech,  was  the  curse  indicted  at  Habel ; 
hut,  while  some  may  glory  in  speaking  an  unknown  tongue,  the 
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fJftH't  t»t‘  I  he  IN  !iUTo«t»l  eliiision  wa«,  that  every  man  lienrd  the 
trntli  pn>chiime(l  in  hii*  nn  tt  lantriia^e. 

'These  remarks  inav  possibly  ap^H'ar  to  some  of  oiir  n'aders  a 
little  irrelevant  or  nnealled  for;  hnt  they  have  been  sufj^ested  hy 
the  remarkable  contrast  that  Mr.  VanghatTs  natural,  chaste,  ami 
perspicuous  diction  in  the  present  vohime,  forms*  to  the  broad 
<lialects  of  stK'tarian  theoloj^y.  ^Ve  do  not  refer  merely  to  our 
contemporarv  theoloirical  literature,  such  as  it  is,  but  to  the  mass 
of  reliirious  publications  which  are  continually  beinfir  reprinted. 
'There  prevails  just  now  a  raije  for  reprinting  the  works  of  our 
older  divines,  not  in  library  eilitions,  for  the  use  of  the  student, 
but  in  a  chea])  and  ]»opular  form  for  circulation  amon^  all  classes. 
We  have  two  relij^ous  booksellinj^  societies  vyino  with  each  other 
in  revivini?  the  quaint  divinity  of  other  djiys.  Of  the  style  and 
])hras«H»lo{xv  s(»metimes  to  Ih'  met  with  in  such  works,  we  shall 
venture  to  pive  a  s]>ecimen  or  tw<». 

‘  O  sirs,  do  not  you  ri‘mtMnlK»r  that  Fiazanis  did  imt  fret  mw  fume 
iH  Wiusi*  Dives  had  robes  for  his  nijrs,  and  delicacies  for  his  sera])s 
for  he  well  knew  that  tlnui"h  he  was  sine  dowoy  vet  not  sine  iUnnino. 
....  A  man  were  better  to  have  a  serpent  tumhhn»j  up  and  down  in 
his  bowels,  than  to  have  envy  I'liawinjt  in  his  sonl.' 

Urtroks's  Ark  for  (iod's  Xfmhsy  p.  dj* 

*  W  hen  ,laeoli  was  all  alone,  and  in  a  dark  ni«j;ht,  and  upon  one  leij, 
and  when  his  joints  were  out  of  joint,  and  he  very  much  over-matched, 
yet  then  he  holds  CiimI  fast ;  he  wrestles  and  winqis,  and  weejis  and 
wrestles ;  he  tu^s  and  sweats,  and  sw'tnits  and  tUffS  ;  and  will  not  let 

his  hold,  till,  like  a  prince,  he  had  prevailed  with  G(»d.’  Ih.  p.  14d. 

'The  grossness  and  inqiropricty  of  these  passages  will  at  once 
startle  our  readers ;  but  is  the  following  language  better  adapted 
for  the  popular  communication  of  religious  knowledge.^ 

*  Before  I  pri»ceeil  to  the  next  distribution  (*f  Christ's  righteousness, 
I  would  observe  three  things  ouieerning  his  olK‘dieiiee  to  these  law's. 
1.  He  performed  that  obedience  to  them  which  was  in  every  wav 
|HTfect.  It  w;is  iHTfi^rt  w  ith  resj)ect  to  the  principle  from  which  he 
ol>eyeil :  this  w  as  w  ludly  right ;  there  was  no  corruption  in  his  heart. 
It  was  perfect  w  ilh  respect  to  the  ends  he  acted  for  ;  for  he  never  had 

any  hy-ends . 'The  si'cond  distribution  of  the  acts  of  Christ's 

olH'dience  is  w  ith  res|K.*ct  to  the  different  purls  of  his  life  w  herein  they 
were  jH*rformed.’  iS:c.  l\dfrards\s  Ilisl.  iff  Redemption ,  p.  214. 

\Vc  could  easily  multiply  s|)cciinen8,  but  it  would  l>e  invidious. 
( )ur  object  is,  not  to  dc])rcciate  the  intrinsic  value  of  such  works, 
many  of  which  may  deservedly  rank  among  the  classics  of  theology, 
hut  to  sliew  that,  like  other  ancient  classics,  they  require  trans¬ 
lation  to  suit  them  to  unlearned  readers.  Even  llt)we,  Owen, 
(iuriiali,  and  Elavel,  and  other  masters  of  our  Israel,  whose 
works  never  ought  to  be  missing  from  a  ministers  library,  arc  not 
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wrik'rs  for  tl'c  imiltitudo,  pontlo  or  \>o\\ic  or  nulr ;  and 

aUlionuli  wr  inny  doom  tlioirs  the  voty*  mother  tt>npne  of  'rhcf>loi?y, 
it  is  a  fircipn  idiom  to  tho  .prcj^ont  times. 

'IMie  St  rno>ns  and  religions  writings  of  the  dav  are  not,  however, 
ehargeahle  with  the  qnnintness  and  iin(X>nthness  of  the  older 
divines,  'i'lie  prevailing  eharaeter  is  a  fluent  and  inofl'ensive 
inedituTity.  Still,  it  is  teehnieal.  I'he  preaeher  or  writer  lives 
in  a  little  circle  of  l)is  own,  the  diaWt  of  which  he  speaks;  and 
he  is  noi  aware  how  ol>senrc  is  )iis  language  to  those  of  another 
section  of  stviety.  It  is  true,  he  may  mix  with  other  men,  and 
ctuiversc  with  thenu  and  Im*  understood  by  them  ;  hut  then  religion 
is  not  the  subject  of  their  communication,  and  he  speaks  a 
common  language,  lint  his  religious  discourse  is  in  another 
idiom.  Tf  he  i^hoiild  find  himself  not  undersu>txl,  ho  has  at  hand 
a  scIf-MHUhing  explanation  of  the  phenomenon :  ‘  "The  natural 
‘  man  nnderstandeth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  (tod  : — they 
*  are  spirit\ially  disetrned.'  llul  surely  there  is  a  wide  ditlerence 
l.etv.cin  not  understanding  fhtu^s^  which  must  bo  gras|>ed  by  the 
moral  perception,  and  not  understanding  trards^  which  ajipenl  to 
the  rational  facailtics, — between  n(»t  ptTceiving  the  truth  of  a 
])ronosiiion  aud  not  understanding  its  terms.  No  doubt,  the 
state  (»r  men’s  liearts  is  the  main  cause  of  their  not  understanding 
and  not  hclieving  the  Gospel ;  hut,  knowing  this,  we  arc  bound  to 
hi'  the  more  careful  that  nothing  extraneous  to  the  (tospel  itself, 
no  obscurity  or  offensive  peculiarity  in  the  manner  of  stating  its 
truths,  sliall  contribute  to  hinder  its  being  intelligently  jierceivcd 
and  embraced. 

With  regard  to  prcacliers,  however,  there  is  this  difficulty 
attending  the  attempt  to  speak  in  any  but  the  authorized  terms 
and  phrases  of  the  sacred  language ;  that,  to  a  large  part  of  their 
congregation  it  may  be,  the  latter  has  become  the  most  familiar 
and  intelligible,  or,  at  least,  the  most  impressive  medium.  They 
thifik  they  understand  what  is  said  to  them  in  certain  lialloweil 
])hrascs;  and  they  must  l>e,  and  ought  to  be*,  taught,  admonislieil, 
or  ctmsoled,  in  the  style  which  will  best  fix  their  attention,  and 
come  liome  to  their  hearts.  Yet,  it  might  be  profitable  to  ^iresent 
to  them  occasionally  the  same  sentiment  in  l»th  idioms ;  the 
technical  and  the  po])ular  or  conventional.  In  order  to  this,  a 
minister  must  learn  in  his  study,  to  translate  his  own  ideas  into 
secular  phraseology’ ;  must  acquaint  himself  with  other  idioms  of 
thought  than  his  own  ;  must  accustom  himself  to  other  sorts  of 
com])ositiou  than  sermon- writing  ;  must  cultivate  literature,  not 
for  its  own  sake,  but  for  its  effect  in  enriching  the  minil,  and  as  a 
means  of  polishing  thosi'  intellectual  weapons  whicli  are  to  be 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  Divine  'J'rutli. 

liut  we  must  not  pursue  the  suhject.  If  Mr.  V  aughaids  matter 
wcTt'  not  as  intrinsically  excellent  us  his  style  is  diasle  and  pleas- 
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ing,  we  slioiiliU  after  all,  have  little  cause  to  compliiuent  him 
u]K)n  his  success.  Hut  .vhat  luis  stnick  us  as  the  marked  merit 
of  the  uresent  volume,  is,  that  it  treats  of  those  doctrines  which 
are  in  themselves  the  most  oifensive  to  the  irrelijjious,  aud  the 
most  uuiutelli^ihle, — doctrines  connecttHl  with  the  spiritual  life, 
the  inward  warfare,  and  all  that  l>elon‘Xs  to  what  is  (|uaintly  de¬ 
nominated  experimental  relii^ion, — in  language  against  which  no 
one  can  take  exception,  and  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  l>e  under¬ 
stood.  It  is  a  volume  which  may  with  confidence  he  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  ])erson  unaccustomed  to  religious  reading,  without 
any  risk  of  his  recjuiring  a  glossary,  and  with  a  tolerable  certainty 
that,  if  he  (juarrels  with  the  Author,  it  will  not  he  on  account  of 
the  cut  of  his  coat,  the  twang  in  his  tone,  the  cant  of  his  ex- 
]»ressiuns,  hut  simply  for  what  he  holds  and  teaches.  To  re¬ 
ligious  readers,  the  truly  ])astoral  instruction  contained  in  these 
chapters,  must  render  the  volume  alike  interesting  and  ]m)ilt- 
able. 

The  Work  is  divided  into  sixtce?i  chapters.  'I'he  first  three, 
which  may  he  regarded  as  introductory  to  the  main  subject,  treat 
of  the  cardinal  iloctrines  of  Human  Depravity,  Justification,  and 
Spiritual  Influences,  ('hap.  1\  .  to  XVT.  illustrate  the  (  hristian 
Warfare  as  connected  with — Helieving;  Ilepeutance;  Private 
Devotion;  Public  Duty;  Persecution;  Ueiigious  Declension; 
Dcs]>tmdcncy  ;  Occujiation ;  Uetirement ;  Prosperity;  Adversity; 
the  Pear  of  Death.  3'he  Concluding  (’haptcr  is  on  the  ^  Claims 
*  of  the  ('hristian  Warfare.'  The  general  design  of  the  Author 
has  Ik'cu,  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  C'hristianity  upon  the  minds 
of  its  disciples,  considered  in  the  leading  diversities  of  their  cha¬ 
racter  and  circumstances ;  to  distinguish  between  the  real  effects 
of  the  (lospcl,  and  those  inipro])erly  attributed  to  it;  and  to  shew', 
that  the  acknowledged  imperfections  of  Christians  furnish  no 
valid  objection  against  their  holy  religion.  ‘  Their  defects  arc  in 
‘  a  process  of  removal ;  and  their  attainments  have  in  them  the 
‘  setxls  of  a  moral  excellence  which  the  future  alone  can  fully 
‘  develop ' 

Having  given  this  outline  of  the  Author's  plan,  we  need  only 
select  a  few  extracts  to  shew'  with  what  discrimination,  fidelity, 
and  correctness  of  sentiment,  the  various  branches  of  C'hristian 
duty  and  cx|H‘rience  are  illustrated.  And  first,  we  must  select 
the  concluding  paragra])hs  of  the  chapter  on  Spiritual  luHu- 
enccs. 

‘  Such  then,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  are  the  spiiitual  iiiHiiences 
by  which  the  human  mind  is  afFectetl  in  the  present  world.  Man  is  a 
U'ing  in  wln»se  fate  the  winde  intelligent  universe  is  amcerneil.  The 
relxdlious  would  have  him  cxintinue  a  party  to  their  treason.  "J'he 
oliedieiit  w'i»uld  siv  him  recovered  to  their  own  state  of  allegiance  and 
blessi'dncss.  And  there  is  war  between  them  on  his  accxiunt.  Hut  so 
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proftt  is  the  compassion  of  God  toward  ns,  that  tlic  issue  is  not  loft  to 
t)io  |H»ssihle  uncertainties  of  such  a  contest.  An  influence  nil  divine  is 
vouchsafed  to  the  soul,  that  thus  its  ultimate  felicity  and  glory  may  be 
])laced  hevoiid  the  possibility  of  failure. 

‘  To  all  thesi'  influences  did  the  Saviour  refer,  when  he  said,  The 
trind  (dotveth  where  it  iisteth,  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof^  but  const 
not  tell  whence  it  comethy  nor  whither  it  goeth.  Ihit  if  this  mysterious¬ 
ness  belong  to  them  all,  how  may  we  escape  delusion?  How  may  we 
know  whether  the  influences  which  come  u]am  us  are  good  or  evil? 
Satan  can  appear  as  an  angel  of  light ;  error  can  assume  the  likeness  of 
truth ;  evil  can  put  on  the  semblance  of  g<XNl.  Are  there  any  means 
bv  which  we  may  certainly  distinguish  In'tween  thest'?  When  an 
apiKslle  writes,  Uelovedy  believe  not  evertf  spirit y  but  try  the  spirits 
whether  they  be  of'  Gody  it  is  clearly  implied,  that  the  means  of  eon- 
ducting  sucli  a  trial  are  within  our  reach. 

‘111.  We  may  observe,  generally,  that  the  Hible  is  our  acknowledged 
standard  of  truth,  and  that  tiik  spirit  which  spkak.s  not  accoiiii- 
iNo  TO  THIS  nri.R,  IS  NOT  OF  GoD.  The  great  design  of  mirucuhms 
powers  was  to  attest  the  authority  of  scripture,  that,  the  inspired  vo¬ 
lume  once  completed,  the  church  might  possess  ample  guidance  to  the 
end  of  time.  And,  as  if  for  the  purjwse  <»f  preventing  any  expectation 
of  adiiitions  to  that  word,  as  left  by  the  apostles,  the  power  of  working 
miracles  ceased  with  the  apostolic  age.  It  is  true  that  pretensions  to 
this  power  survived  that  periwl ;  but  in  every  instance,  much  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  first  century,  there  is  the  strongc^st  reason  for  considering 
them  as  the  effect  of  misconception  or  fraud.  And  it  is  im(>ortant  to 
remember,  that  suj)p»sing  these  gifts  t<»  have  passed  away  with  the 
apostles  and  their  immediate  disciples,  they  must  have  disapixnired,  as 
they  seem  to  have  done,  imperceptibly.  Kvery  argument  that  may 
now  be  resorted  to  in  support  c»f  a  continuance  of  miraculous  powers, 
might  \w  urged  in  supjHirt  of  making  additions  to  the  documents  of 
holy  scripture  ;  and  the  church  of  Rome,  accordingly,  in  urging  her 
])retensions  t(»  such  power,  has  only  been  consistent  in  laying  claim  to 
a  spirit  of  infallibility,  and  in  making  lier  traditions  of  the  same  au¬ 
thority  with  the  commandmeiits  of  G(k1.  An  argument  which  should 
prove  that  any  tif  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  a|M)stolic  age  were  to 
Ik*  perpetuated,  must  prove  that  they  were  all  to  lx*  jxrpetuated,  the 
gift  of  healing  and  the  gift  of  inspiration  alike.  Hence,  the  next  step 
after  an  expectation  of  new  miracles,  should  be  the  expectation  of  new 
Ilibles,  or  that  some  modern  saint  should  attemjit  to  supply  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  the  Evangelists  and  of  St.  Paul.  We  repeat,  therefore, 
that  the  word  of  God  is  the  sole,  and  the  sufficient  standard,  by  which 
to  try  our  own  spirits,  and  the  spiirits  supposed  to  have  influence 
over  us. 

‘  Taking  this  perfect  and  unerring  volume  as  our  guide,  we  may  le 
assured  that  the  influence  which  dispiosi^s  us  to  make  light  of  sin,  un¬ 
der  whatever  disguise  this  may  be  done,  is  not  of  GikI.  The  Hpdrit  of 
(iod  is  holy,  the  angels  in  heaven  are  holy,  aud  all  that  descends  to  us 
fn»in  them  is  in  accordance  with  their  nature.  The  divine  word  suffi- 
riently  describes  what  that  work  u]H>n  the  heart  is,  wliicli  it  is  the  de¬ 
sign  of  all  heavenly  influence  to  promote.  That  which  we  may  expiect 
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to  Im?  clone  within  ns,  is  that  whicli  wo  hnvo  distinctly  j>romis€Ml,  and 
portrayed  Ik-foro  us.  The  whole  of  this  wo  shonld  sook,  and  nothin^ 
iH^yoiid  this  should  wo  for  a  moment  antieipiito.  W'hatovor  tends  to 
pnHluce  distrust  of  the  word  of  (mhI,  to  nourish  s]>iritual  sloth,  to  im¬ 
pair  a  habit  of  devotion,  to  Iosmmi  our  Christian  usefulness,  to  tnrn  the 
mind  from  what  is  ct'rtain  to  what  is  doubtful,  from  tnith  to  sjxvula- 
tion,  fn»m  doctrines  that  lead  imnuMliatcly  to  our  sanctification  to 
otherH  which  have  no  such  immediate  Ijoarin"  ; — whatever  shall  sc'rvo 
to  puff  up  with  spiritual  pride,  though  under  tlie  garb  of  a  monastic 
humility;  or  to  make  <nir  own  prominence  and  power  a  favourite  ol>- 
ject,  thtuigh  under  the  ]>ersuasion  of  a  zeal  for(fo.l  ;  and,  tiiiHlly,  what¬ 
ever  is  fi»und  to  alienate  our  affections  from  our  fellow-men,  and  es- 
|>ecially  from  our  fcllmv-christians, — all  stich  things  are  manifestly  the 
offspring  of  our  own  earthly  nature,  or  the  result  of  influences  still  more 
opi  H>scd  to  (ukI  and  pHnlness. 

‘  The  subject  of  this  chapter  forcibly  reminds  us  of  tiik  import- 

ANCK  Wllieil  IS  ATTACIIKP  TO  IITMAN*  NATniK  IN  TIIK  KCONOMY  OK 
'iiiK  L'NIVKMSK.  It  is  It  fallen  nature,  every  way  stained  and  pol- 
luttal ;  but  its  destiny  calls  forth  the  never-slundk'ring  watchfulness, 
and  the  never-cmising  activity,  of  the  g«»od  and  evil  thnmgh  every 
known  regicui  of  sjuritual  existence.  The  ruiin'd  archangel,  and  his 
embattled  host,  have  long  since  made  the  destruction  of  man  the  great 
cdiji'Ct  of  their  policy.  To  prevent  this,  the  Son  of  (bnl  bc^comes  in¬ 
carnate,  and  a  sacrirtev  ;  the  hosts  of  lumveii  array  themselves,  and  go 
forth  to  meet  the  enemy  in  our  cause;  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Highest 
descends  to  earth,  deigns  to  take  up  hisalknle  in  the  human  heart,  and 
supplies  the  weajHuis,  the  skill,  and  the  strength,  which  must  render 
the  faithful  more  than  coiupierors  through  Him  xvho  hath  loved  them. 
Surely  the  results  alHUit  uliich  such  wonderful  agimcies  are  em])loye<l, 
and  thus  employed,  must  Ik»  beyond  all  our  thought  momentous  !  To 
Ih?  among  the  h»st,  or  the  saveil,  must  l)0  an  event  of  unspeakable,  of 
inctuiccivable  magnitude.  Were  all  the  p4m’er,  the  o])ulence,  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  earth  at  our  bidding,  should  we  deem  them  valueless  ? 
Were  all  its  evils  t«>  break  at  once  u|>oii  us,  should  we  affect  to  1h^  un- 
inovi*d?  If  this  would  not  Ik*,  then  be  it  rememlH*red,  that  to  Ik*  un- 
inriiienctHl  by  what  the  Almighty  has  said  as  to  the  worth  <»f  our  spi¬ 
ritual  nature,  and  the  danger  to  which  it  is  exjKised,  is  do  more 
strangely.  It  is  to  hazard  an  infinite  loss,  and  to  cIuhk^'  an  infinitude 
of  evil  in  its  placi* !  \\’hat  an  emphasis  do  these  considerations  give 
to  that  scripture, —  n  /iaf  .shall  it  profit  a  wow,  if  he  gain  the  tvhole 
fi'orld,  and  Ume  his  (ant  soul  '^  or  trhat  shall  he  nivc  in  exchange  for 
his  soul?*  pp  7-~-7^h 

In  the  first  page,  we  meet  with  this  remark,  well  wortli  remem¬ 
bering  :  M)n  earth,  the  individuals  who  as])irc  to  the  greatest 
‘  good,  generally  im}>ose  u]>on  themselves  the  greatest  lalmur.* 
Following  up  this  axiom,  Mr.  Vaughan,  in  more  than  one  ])lacr, 
ex|K>ses  the  criminality  of  that  subtle,  specious,  res}H*ctablc  sin, 
— indolence. 

•  Sloth  is  another  f«»c  of  public  duty  wo  have  -to  montioii.  The 
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love  of  ease  has  been  frequently  <K»scribe<l  as  the  besetting  sin  of  hu- 
iiian  nature.  It  is  certain,  that  we  every  dnv  see,  am!  ftvl,  the  iinpe- 
iliinents  which  it  places  in  the  VTiy  of  usefulness.  If  our  plana  may 
l»e  acconiplishe<l  with  little  effort  on  the  part  of  others,  ut  indulge  the 
hojM‘  of  sncc<‘ss.  But  if  much  sacrifice  be  requinnl,  our  «ntici|mtions 
genenilly  decline,  until  they  reach  the  point  of  desj^air.  It  is  the  same, 
in  a  great  nieasiire,  when  lo<tking  to  ourselves.  Wc  dare  not  confide  in 
our  own  perscvenince,  if  it  should  be  p!it  to  a  severe  test,  any  more 
than  in  that  of  our  brethren. 

‘  How  many  intellectual  men  pass  life  away  without  any  thing  de¬ 
serving  the  name  of  lal>onr  !  And  this,  perhaps,  is  their  conduct, 
while  pnd'essing  to  regard  their  ability  to  do  good,  as  a  matter  of  which 
an  account  must  bo  given  hereafter.  They  read,  they  talk,  they  luxu¬ 
riate* — but  they  shrink  from  real  exertion.  They'l<a»k,  pndaddy,  to 
tlie  Ib*di*enier  of  men,  expi'cting  ere  long  to  receive  fn>m  his  hand  a 
place*  in  heaven :  but  they  are  idlers  in  his  cause  on  earth.  The  same 
kind  of  delinquency  frequently  ex*curs  in  the  instance  of  the  man  eif 
husiiie'ss — the  inelividual  whose  preivince  is  in  practical  affairs.  He 
might  bring  his  elisceriiment,  his  experience,  and  his  leisun*,  to  the  aiel 
of  many  an  important  eehject.  But  it  is  easier  to  beguile  himself  with 
trifles,  than  to  apj)ly  himsc*lf  to  duty.  He  is  more  cimcerneil  to  pro¬ 
vide  personal  amusement,  than  to  l>enefit  cither  the  church  or  the 
world.’  pp.  IfWl,  1(511. 

*«••••• 

*  Indolence  is  not  an  unfrequent  occasion  of  difficulty,  when  cn- 
dejivouring  to  meet  the  ordinary  duties  of  our  station  in  the  spirit  re¬ 
quired  by  the  G(»spel .  Now,  where  there  is  any  marked 

leaning  toward  this  vice,  along  with  a  s])irit  of  piety,  there  is  another 
sjihere  added  to  the  many  which  constitute  the  warfare  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian.  And  indolence,  lie  it  remembered,  when  leading  to  the  neglect 
of  manifest  duty,  is  not  only  a  sin,  but  one  which  is  sure  not  to  exist 
alone.  If  it  refer  to  worldly  duty  in  the  first  instance,  it  will  not  fail 
to  extend  itself  to  religious'  duty ;  and  it  will  put  the  mind  in  search 
of  a  multitude  of  vain  excuses,  in  the  hope  of  sheltering  its  delinquen¬ 
cies.  Thus  a  j)roneness  to  deceit  becomes  the  never-failing  associate  of 
idleness. 

‘  As  the  frauds  and  ^vrongs  practised  on  society  may  be  tracetl,  in 
most  instances,  to  the  fact  that  some  men,  while  they  must  eat,  will 
n(»t  work,  so  nearly  all  the  corruj)tions  of  Christianity  are  to  Ihj  as- 
crii)ed  to  the  circumstance  that  men,  while  concerned  to  obtain  the  rest  • 
of  the  future  world,  are  bent  on  seeking  it  by  some  easier  or  more 
agreeable  process  than  that  which  the  scriptures  have  prescrilied. 
Hence  the  substitution  of  vagrant  fancies  in  the  room  of  laborious  self- 
examination,  of  airy  8()eculations  in  the  place  of  practical  holiness.  It 
is  the  great  ]H)licv  of  the  worldly  idler  to  render  a  little  elfiirt  as  nni- 
ductive  as  j)ossibie ;  and  it  is  precisely  thus  with  the  spiritual  idler. 
Their  system,  accordingly,  is  to  put  the  easiest  and  cheajMfst  services 
in  the  stead  of  the  more  difficult  and  costly.  And  every  one  must  p4*r- 
ceive  that  it  requires  much  less  effort  to  censure  Christians  than  to 
excel  them ;  to  condemn  the  world  than  to  effect  its  iinnrovenieiit. 

VOL.  vni. — N.s.  •>  H 
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IndiHHlj  there  is  scarcely  another  vanity  so  wMluctive  as  that  wliich  tells 
u  man,  tiiut  by  loudly  denouncing;  other  {versons,  he  is  ^ivint;  pro¬ 
minence  to  *M>me  conceived  .suj>eriority  in  himself.  We  want  simie- 
thing  more,  as  the  evidence  of  unusual  sanctity,  than  a  dis|)osition  to 
seem  very  angry  with  the  real  or  the  imaginary  irreligion  of  our  neigli- 
Iniurs. 

‘  The  substanci*  of  what  we  here  siiy  is  this  ; — idleness,  the  pest  of 
the  world,  is  equally,  though  under  other  farms,  the  bane  of  the  church  ; 
and  that  it  much  ladioves  the  C’hristian  to  guard  against  its  crtH'ping 
and  insidious  jaiwer  in  all  its  shapes.  It  is  the  chief  ally  of  our  natural 
depravity,  the  ffc  of  all  duty»  and  esjx'cially  of  tliose  duties  which  re¬ 
quire  iKHTuliar  watchfulness  and  exertion. 

‘  Nor  has  the  Hible,  in  comlemning  indolence,  sp<»ken  in  vain.  He- 
ligious  men,  in  every  iige  and  nation,  in  proportion  to  their  scriptural 
piety,  have  Ixni  distinguished  by  their  industry',  activity,  and  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise.  Separated  fnun  the  paths  t)f  forbidden  and  in¬ 
toxicating  pleasures,  they  have  sought  their  main  occupation  in  usid’ul 
and  honourable  pursuits,  generally  bringing  tt>  their  plans  that  steadi¬ 
ness  of  character  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Prtwidence,  is  usually 
allied  to  success.'  pp.  -71b 

One  of  the  most  vakuihlc  chapters  in  the  volume  is  that  which 
treats  of  religious  ilccleusion,  as  distinguished  from  apostasy.  'Fo 
the  former,  the  uncouth  word  ‘  backsliding'  has  frequently,  and 
we  must  think  very  improjierly,  been  ajiplied  ;  and  wc  regret 
that  Mr.  Vaughan  should  have  sanctionetl  it.  'File  sin  referred 
to  in  those  passages  of  the  Old  'Festament  w  here  our  'Franslators 
have  used  this  word,  is  clearly  that  of  an  open  and  wilful  de- 
ft'ction  from  the  faith,  a  relapse  into  idolatry  and  vice,  aposta.sy 
from  Jeliovah.  'Fo  s))eak  of  ‘  declining  piety'  as  ‘backsliding', 
is  to  sanctiim  a  ]X‘rnicious  misapplication  of  Scripture,  that  has 
tended  to  afllict  many  a  jierson  of  tender  eonscieiice,  and  to  em- 
Indden  many  a  hy]HKTite  and  wilful  transgressor,  by  confounding 
those  states  of  heart  and  character  which  Mr.  Vaughan  has  with 
so  much  correctness  distinguished.  Still  more  strongly  must  we 
object  to  the  common  hut  most  ])ernicious  misjqiplication  (p.  214) 
of  Horn.  vii.  1 4,  as  descriptive  of  any  individual  ‘  emancipated 
as  the  A]H>stle  declares  he  had  been,  by  ‘  the  principle  of  spi- 
‘  ritual  life  in  C'hrist  Jesus,  from  the  rule  of  sin  and  death.'  If 
we  have  any  fault  to  hnd  with  Mr.  Vaughan,  it  is,  that  he  does 
not  discover  so  much  of  a  critical  intimacy  with  the  sacred  text 
as  lH‘comes  every  e\|H)under  of 'Fhk  Hook. 

'File  most  Ix'autiful  chapter,  ]x*rhaps,  is  that  on  the  Fear  of 
Death;  and  as  we  can  make  room  for  only  one  more  extract,  it 
must  be  taken  from  this. 

— *  Through  the  Roili'emer's  sacrifice,  death  becomes  to  the  Christian 
as  one  in  a  various  catalogue  of  things  which  must  work  together  for 
his  gtiod.  So  complete,  indeed,  is  the  atonement  which  has  been  made 
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for  humjin  piiilt,  that  the  Father  might  caiiac  our  apirita  to  ho  onllght- 
and  sanctifiwl  at  once,  and  our  bodies  to  pass  at  once  into  heaven* 
witluMit  tasting  of  dwuh,  were  such  his  phnisore.  Hut  the  wisdom 
which  has  determined  that  our  rict<iry  over  spiritual  dimth  should  l»c 
hy  inoiins  <»f  n  ^’arious  and  protracted  warfare,  has  airangeil  that  vic¬ 
tory  over  natural  death  should  he  through  the  passage  of  the  grave. 
"I'hiis  u  new  chanicter  attaches  to  this  event,  when  viewed  in  con- 
in*\ion  with  the  second  Adam,  instead  of  being  regardtal  merely  in  its 
ndatioii  to  the  first.  Fn»m  the  one,  this  enemy  derirt*s  all  that  |anver 
which  has  rendereil  him  the  king  of  terrors  ;  by  the  other,  the  ftie  has 
Wii  deprived  of  his  main  strength,  and  rendered  comj>aratively  and 
ultimately  harmless. 

‘  Henct'  the  Christian  is  taught  to  regard  thk  skparations  otca- 
sioxnn  nv  ukatii  as  par'ps  of  a  orkat  plan,  tmk  lasUKs  of 
wiiirii  WILL  BK  alto<4Kthkr  bknkvolknt.  These  separations, 
we  have  seen,  are  many,  various  in  their  character,  and  often  painful 
hevoud  expression  ;  ami  it  is  impossililc  that  we  should  lie  satisfied  as 
to  tlu'  benevolence  of  their  design,  unli*ss  assured  that  all  their  evil 
will  be  indeed  surpasse<l  by  the  good  to  which  they  Umd.  The  pains 
of  the  ]inK*ess  must  b*'  exceeded  bv  the  pleasures  oi  the  result.  What, 
then,  has  religion  to  place  in  the  balance  against  separation  from  the 
intimate  connexions,  the  endeared  possessions,  and  the  much-loved 
pursuits  of  the  present  world  \Vv  answer,  enough,  and  grtmtly  more 
than  enough,  to  turn  the  scale  in  its  favour.  Its  design  is  to  prepare 
believers  for  a  better  fellowship,  a  richer  heritage,  and  more  exulted 
pursuits  than  can  b(‘  realized  on  earth.  If  the  servant  of  (lod  Ik* 
taken  from  the  less,  it  is  that  he  may  enter  upon  the  possession  of  the 
greater.  lie  has  to  experience  a  dissidution  of  the  most  tender  ties 
eonnecti'd  with  present  existence,  but  it  is  that  be  may  ascend  to  the 
more  felicitous  relationships  of  the  heavenly  world.  If  taken  from 
much  on  earth,  it  is  that  he  may  receive  to  himself  a  kingdom  which 
ciiimot  In*  moved.  He  has  t«»  relinquish  pursuits,  which  may  have 
sensed  to  l>e2ruile  his  saddest  hours,  and  have  ministered  not  a  little  of 
innocent  and  sincere  dcliglit ;  but  it  is  that  his  sympathies  may  Ik? 
given  more  entirely  to  others,  the  pleasures  of  whicfi  exceed  whatever 
tin*  mind  may  now  conceive.  This  is  the  end  of  his  vocation,  and  the 
lieliever  would  not  live  for  ever  at  the  cost  of  being  for  ever  estranged 
from  it.  Hence  the  desire  of  the  Ajsistle  to  depart  and  to  he  with 
Christ.  Hence  his  exultation — 1  count  not  the  sufferinf^s  of  this 
present  life  as  worthy  to  he  compared  with  itu'  f[lory  that  shttU  he  rr- 
realed  in  us.  These  light  affliclums,  which  are  hut  for  a  nunnent,  work 
out  for  us  o  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  / 

‘  Helievers  are  often  strengthened  in  contending  agaiust  the  fear  of 
death,  by  learning  to  view  submission  to  it  as  an  act  ok  obkoiknck, 
HAVING  RESPECT  BOTH  TO  ooi>  ANi>  MAN.  SJuill  tie  reccive  good  at 
the  lAtriVs  hand,  and  sludl  we  not  receive  evil?  If  we  bless  him  as 
having  set  his  glorious  kingdom  before  us,  shall  we  rebel  against  him 
l>ecauM‘  of  the  w'ay  which  leads  to  it  ?  Is  it  uot  enough  that  he  has 
culled  us  to  an  eternity  of  greatness  and  happiness  while  deserving  to 
IKTish  ;  but  must  we  murmur  because  time  also  is  uot  free  from  the 
jniinfiil  aud  the  humiliating?  Ua.s  he  saved  us  from  spiritual  death, 
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uiul  8hall  wc  deem  it  a  sin'erity  that  we  must  submit  to  natund  death? 
II  as  he  rescued  us  from  the  sliH'pless  horn»rs  the  lost,  and  shall  we 
char|^  him  ftNilishly  In'cause  of  the  brief  repose  allotted  us  in  the 
tomb?  Did  he  deliver  his  Indoved  Son  to  die  the  death  t>f  the  cross, 
that  he  might  thus  testify  the  evil  of  sin,  even  while  removing  it ;  and 
shall  we  hesitate  to  go  down  to  the  grave,  if  thereby  we  may  do  homage 
to  our  great  Heiiefactor,  and  testify  to  the  same  truth  ? 

‘  Among  the  most  obvious  of  our  religious  duties  is  the  effort  to 
bring  our  relkdlious  nature  into  willing  subjection  to  the  great  law  of 
mortality.  Tlie  astonishment  is  not  that  our  entrance  into  heaven 
must  1)0  preceded  by  a  life  of  conHiet,  and  a  death  so  humbling  and 
]>aiiiful,  but  rather  that  there  should  be  any  process,  however  great  its 
debasiMnent  or  suffering,  that  may  lead  to  a  result  so  truly  wonderful. 
The  nature  which  has  |)ennittiHl  the  alHictions  of  life,  has  permitted 
the  reign  of  death,  and  both  for  the  same  reason, —  that  Christians,  by 
meeting  them  in  the  spirit  enjoined  upon  them,  ihcir 

Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

*  Nor  is  this  an  act  t»f  obedience  having  respect  to  God  only.  The 
relation  in  which  we  are  placed  to  each  other,  is  such  as  to  make  it 
incumbent  u]H)n  us  to  guard  against  all  desire  of  exemption  from  this 
general  law.  If  it  Ih'  so,  that  as  face  answereth  to  face  in  a  ^lass^  so 
doth  the  heart  if  man  to  many  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  if  affliction, 
or  death,  l)e  made  tt>  have  their  place  in  the  lot  of  any,  they  should 
l>elong  to  the  lot  of  all.  And  who  could  really  wish  to  be  an  excep¬ 
tion — especially  in  the  latter  respect?  Every  such  wish  must  be  a 
violation  of  that  law  which  says.  Thou  shaft  love  thy  neighbour  as  thif^ 
self'.  It  must  procc*ed  from  that  inordinate  selfishness  which  the  great 
law  of  eouity  condemns.  The  greatest  men,  and  the  best,  have  alike 
submitted  to  the  stroke  which  separates  us  from  the  earth  ;  leaving  no 
plea  to  l)e  urged  in  behalf  of  our  own  respite  or  acquittal,  which  might 
not  have  Ix'cii  better  urged  in  the  case  of  others.  The  precejit  which 
requires  us  to  prefer  one  another  in  honour,  prohibits  the  faintest  wish 
to  escape  from  those  dishonours  of  the  tomb  to  which  all  flesh  has 
In'cn  dcK»med.  In  this  manner,  those  fraternal  sympathies  which 
should  bind  man  to  his  nature  wherever  found,  and  whicli  the  spirit  of 
filial  submission  to  the  divine  will  must  ever  strengthen,  all  assist  in 
reconciling  the  mind  to  an  event  in  itself  so  grievous  and  unwelcome.* 

pp.  m)—3S4. 

And  now  our  readers  will  l>e  able  to  form  their  own  judgement 
of  the  Volume  which  we  have  much  satisfaction  in  commending 
to  their  notice. 


Art.  VI.  Address  to  the  Land-Otrners  of  England,  on  the  Corn  Laws. 
llv  Viscount  Milton.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  4(5.  London. 

1A12. 

^piIEUE  is  no  public  man  of  the  day  to  whom  the  honourable 
title  of  patriot  more  rightfully  belongs,  than  the  noble  Author 
of  this  pamphlet ; — no  one  whose  integrity  of  jmiqwse,  entire  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  excellence  of  intention  will  be  more  readily  admitted 
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l»y  all  ])arlies.  Ills  opinions  may  he  deemed  too  lil)eral, — on 
some  ]H)ints  extreme,  or  even  dangerous.  To  his  own  party,  if 
he  can  he  considered  as  l>elonging  to  any,  his  straight-forward¬ 
ness,  his  hahit  of  thinking  for  himself,  with  some  degree  of  in¬ 
flexibility,  have  sometimes  been  a  little  inconvenient.  Ily  the 
Tory  i>arty,  he  is  both  feared  and  disliked.  But  all  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  virtuous  consistency  of  his  character;  and  few  will 
venture  to  call  in  question  the  patriotic  aim  of  his  public  conduct. 
Lnlike  some  cham])ions  of  lil)eral  principles,  who  arc  patriots  in 
the  senate,  and  tyrants  in  their  own  territory,  Lord  Milton  is 
the  same  man  in  Yorkshire  that  he  is  in  the  metro|>oli8 ;  and  his 
j)rivate  conduct  is  governed  by  his  public  opinions. 

11  is  object, 'in  the  present  appeal  to  the  land-owners  of  the 
country,  is  to  shew,  that  the  corn  laws  arc  unjust  in  principle ; — 
that  they  have  not  answered  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  agri- 
eulturist ; — and  that  their  only  result  is,  ‘  to  confer  the  fraction 
‘  of  a  benefit  upon  one,  and  thaty  the  wealthiest  class  of  the 
‘  nation,  and  to  do  unmixed  evil  to  every  other  class.’  Whether 
he  is  right  or  wrong,  no  one  can  say  that  the  Heir  of  Wentworth 
is  biassed  by  a  regard  to  his  own  private  interests  in  advocating 
this  view  of  the  subject. 

If  there  be  one  topic  that,  more  than  another,  demands  to  l)c 
investigated  with  dispassionate  and  impartial  attention,,  it  is  that 
of  the  laws  which  are  su])posed  to  be  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  agricultural  interest.  But  upon  no  one  point  have  self-' 
interest  and  ])arty  clamour  so  completely  precluded  calm  discus¬ 
sion  and  sober  argument.  The  very  word,  corn-laws,  has  some¬ 
thing  in  it  inflammatory  of  the  passions.  For  want  of  other 
materials  of  seditious  excitement,  the  Conservatives  are  now  en¬ 
deavouring  to  stir  up  a  reaction  against  the  present  administra¬ 
tion,  (the  most  aristocratic  that  has  been  seen  for  this  fifty  years,) 
by  representing  its  policy  as  hostile  to  the  agricultural  interest, 
fnnn  which,  as  land-owners,  its  members  derive  their  revenues. 
If  the  corn-laws  have  the  effect  of  keening  up  the  price  of  com, 
and  thereby  keeping  up  rent,  who  can  nave  better  reason  to  wish 
them  to  be  perpetuated,  than  the  great  Whig  families  who  are 
identified  with  the  present  cabinet  ? 

It  is  not  our  intention,  in  the  present  article,  to  go  at  large 
into  this  most  important  and  intricate  inquiry.  Lord  Milton’s 
pamjdilct  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  statement  of  some  very 
startling  facts,  tending  to  shew,  that  the  golden  reign  of  higfi' 
prices  was  at  all  events  not  a  time  of  increased  prosperity  to  the 
lalHturer  in  husbandry. 

'  Did  the  period  of  the  so  called  agricultural  prosperity,  which  is 
suppost‘d  to  have  reached  its  highest  pitch  in  the  year  1810,  really 
bring  comfort  into  the  cottage  of  the  labourer  ?  Did  it  give  him  a 
greater  demand  over  the  first  necessary  of  life  }  Did  it  enable  him  to 
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obtain  wnnetbinp  Iwyond  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  thus  to  niise  him- 
Htdf  in  the  scale  of  society  ?  To  those  landowners  wh(»  l(M»k  advan- 
tajjes  of  the  times,  and  to  thoM*  tenants  whose  landlords  did  not,  1 
know  well  that  it  brought  wealth  ;  but  whether  it  brought  comfort  to 
the  lalMMirer,  except  in  districts  where  enclosures,  or  otlier  improve¬ 
ments,  which  cannot  be  repeated,  were  in  actual  progress,  is  a  very 
ditferent  cpiestion.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  (juestion  which  must  be 
solved,  before  we  can  determine  whether  agricultural  prosperity  can  be 
truly  prediw’ated  of  that  peri(>d  of  emr  history.  Summon,  therefore, 
into* your  ])resence,  the  men  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  those 
times,  and  who  are  Isith  able  and  willing  to  give  you  an  account  of 
their  then  condition.  Let  these  enouiries  be  made  in  various  situ¬ 
ations.  Make  them  in  districts  of  old  enchksure  —  make  them  in  dis¬ 
tricts  of  o]>en  field  —make  them  in  the  North,  and  in  the  middle,  and 
ill  the  South  of  England,  excluding  only  those  particular  spots  where 
such  improvements  were  in  actual  progress,  as,  when  once  linisheil, 
cannot  Ik*  repeated.  If  y<mr  empiiries  are  so  conducted,  I  am  mucli 
mistaken,  if  you  will  not  tind  that  the  boa.sted  ]>eriod  of  agricultural 
jirosperity  was,  to  the  labourer,  a  season  of  distress— and  the  one, 
durini:  which  he  began  to  fall  from  his  former  station  to  that  lower 
condition,  to  which  we  now  see  him  reduced  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.’— pp.  i:i-ir>. 

Ilis  Lordship  ])rocceds  to  .substantiate  this  rcjirescntation,  by 
comparing  the  aycrage  price  of  wheat,  and  the  average  rate  of 
wages,  at  dilfcrent  ])eriods ;  and  lie  shews,  that,  taking  the 
weekly  consumjuion  of  wheat  in  a  labourer's  family  at  two-thirds 
of  a  bushel,  the  surplus  wages  which  would  remain  to  the  la- 
Ixmrer  after  ])aying  for  tliat  requisite  portion  of  food,  was  the 
greatest  in  181  t,  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  under  9s.  (}<L  a 
husheh  and  the  least  in  1810,  when  the  alleged  agrieultural  pros- 
jHTity  was  at  its  acme,  and  the  ])ricc  of  the  husliel  was  upwards 
of  1.3,v.  In  the  former  year,  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour  in 
Nortliamntonshire,  w  ere  l  l.s. ;  the  ]»rice  of  two-thirds  of  a  bushel, 
(),N.  If/.;  leaving  the  labourer  a  surplus  of  7^*  In  the  latter 

year,  he  received  only  10.v.  in  wages;  the  price  of  two-thirds  of 
a  bushel  was  8.v.  lOf/.;  leaving  a  surplus  of  only  1a*.  ^2d.  The 
Writer  then  comjiares  the  average  excess  of  wages,  estimated  in 
the  same  way,  during  different  periods  or  cycles  of  five  years ; 
and  proves,  that  the  j)eriod  which  is  uniformly  cited  as  that  of 
the  greatest  agricultural  pros]>erity,  ‘  was  precisely  that  in  which 
‘  the  surplus  income  of  the  labourer  was  the  smallest,  and  conse- 
‘  (^uently  that  in  which  the  comforts  of  the  agricultural  popula- 

turn  were  the  most  ahridged.’ 

\Vc  do  not  see  how  the  general  conclusion  which  Lord  ^lilton 
draws  from  these  calculations  is  to  he  evaded.  There  is  one  cir¬ 
cumstance,  however,  which,  though  it  may  not  materially  affect 
the  correctness  of  the  data,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  labourer  at  the  resjiective  pc- 
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riods :  we  refer  to  the  amount  which  he  received  in  the  Kha]>e  of 
]mrochial  allowance  in  addition  to  his  wages.  This,  it  would  be 
very  diflicult  to  ascertain ;  but  it  forms  an  important  element  of 
the  inquiry. 

Having  considered  the  effects  of  high  price  upon  the  great 
mass  of  the  agricultural  population,  consisting  of  labourers.  Lord 
Milton  proceeds  to  expose  the  situation  in  which  the  agricultural 
tenantry,  the  owners  of  farming  stock,  have  been  placed  since 
the  passing  of  the  Corn  law  of  1815;  the  express  object  of 
which  statute  was,  to  keep  the  average  price  of  wheat  at,  or  as 
near  as  possible  to  80a‘.  a  quarter.  Between  1815  and  1822,  the 
farmer  experienced  the  most  extraordinary  fluctuations  in  the 
])rice  of  his  merchandize ;  fluctuations  arising  in  part  from  the 
variations  of  the  seasons  ;  in  part,  unquestionably,  from  variations 
in  the  currency ;  but,  to  whatever  cause  attributable — and  we 
have  never  seen  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  all 
the  circumstances, — shewing  the  utter  inefliciency  of  the  Corn- 
laws  to  protect  the  farmer  against  too  low,  or  the  consumer 
against  too  high  a  price. 

*  In  the  Spring  of  1817,  wheat  sold  at  120.?.  a  quarter  ;  in  the 
Winter  of  1821-2,  it  sold  at  less  than  lOj.  a  quarter  ;  the  average  of 
the  year  181 7  being  84.V.,  and  that  of  1822  being  43, s.  The  highest 
])rice  in  Oxford,  at  Lady-day,  1817,  was  148^. ;  at  Michaelmas,  1828, 

;  at  ^lichaehnas,  1822,  52^.  a  quarter.  The  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things  cannot  have  escaped  your  recollection.  Great  dif¬ 
ficulties  had  been  felt  by  the  agricultural  interest  in  1814,  15,  and 
18  ;  but  the  difficulties  of  all  former  years  were  surpassed  by  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  Winter  of  1821-2.  The  insolvency  of  tenants,  at  this 
])eriod,  was  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  agricultural  classes,  and 
the  inetficacy  of  the  Act  of  1815  was  so  universally  acknowledged, 
that  an  alteration  in  the  law  was  made  in  the  Session  of  1822 ;  but 
the  alteration  l)eing  contingent  upon  circumstances  which  never  occur¬ 
red,  no  permanent  practical  change  took  place  till  the  year  1828,  when 
the  present  system  was  adopted.  During  the  period,  therefore,  from 
1815  to  1828,  the  prohibitory  system  of  1815  was  in  virtual  operation. 
I  low’  far  it  secured  you  from  a  diminution  of  rental,  your  tenants  from 
insolvency,  and  your  estates  from  injury,  every  landholder  in  England 
can  testify.  I  am  here,  however,  principally  entreating  your  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  effects  produced  upon  the  agricultural  capital  of  the 
country.  Year  after  year,  the  value  of  the  farmer's  produce  had  been 
diminishing,  till  it  fell  to  little  more  than  half  the  price  at  which 
Parliament  considered  that  he  could  be  remunerated  for  hfs  industry. 
Year  after  year,  he  was  deluded  by  fallacious  hopes,  excited  by  the 
law  itself ;  his  rent  was  paid  out  of  his  capital  instead  of  out  of  his 
profits,  till  that  capital  became  insufficient  for  the  proper  cultivation 
of  the  land,  and  then  you  yourselves  began  to  feel  the  calamity,  by 
which  many  of  your  tenantry  had  been  already  overwhelmed.  Com¬ 
pare,  then,  the  situation  of  that  tenantry,  under  the  protection  of  the 
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(’orii  liaw  of  1815,  witli  what  it  probably  would  have  been,  liad  the 
trade  Ir'cii  avowi'dly  fri*e  ;  or  if  you  had  l)oen  contented  with  the  pro- 
ti'ction  afforded  by  the  law  of  1804,  under  which  it  would  have  been 
practically  free.  Prices  would,  indeed,  have  lowered,  but  no  such  ex¬ 
travagant  hopes  would  have  been  excited,  no  such  erroneous  calcula¬ 
tions  would  have  been  made ;  rents  would  have  fallen  to  a  level  cor- 
res|)onding  with  the  price  of  grain,  the  agricultural  capital  of  the 
'  countrv  would  have  lK*en  unimpaired,  and  the  land  would  have  re¬ 
mained  in  a  l)etter  state  of  cultivation.  Your  nominal  rentals  might 
have  been  diminished,  but  your  rents  would  have  been  collected  with 
facilitv,  and  you  would  m)t  have  been  driven,  time  after  time,  to  the 
wretched  ex|)edient  of  returning  a  per  centage  to  your  tenants  at  each 
successive  audit,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  remain  on  their  farms, — 
an  expedient,  which  proclaims  to  your  fellow  citizens,  that  those  who 
res<»rt  to  it  are  in  the  habit  of  demanding  from  their  tenants  a  larger 
rent  than  they  are  capable  of  j)aying.  Nothing,  I  must  confess,  is 
more  distressing  to  me  than  to  witness  these  half-yearly  annunciations 
of  this  mis-called  liberality  of  certain  portions  of  the  landed  interest. 
Has  it  never  struck  you,  fellow  citizens,  that  this  proceeding  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  liberality,  but  rather  of  extortion;  that  the  return  of  part  of 
the  rent  may  be  proper,  when  called  for  by  temporary  calamity,  by  the 
effects  of  fhwMl.or  storm,  or  by  some  accidental  misfortune  overwhelming 
a  particular  tenant,  or  class  c»f  tenants ;  but  that,  when  resorted  t(» 
habitually,  it  is  not  to  be  justified  ;  that  it  convicts  those  who  have 
recourse  to  it  of  cimtinued  attemj)ts  to  extract  from  their  tenantry  a 
rent  not  warranted  by  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  ;  and  that,  so 
far  from  proving  the  "liberality  (»f  the  landlord,  it  affords  testimony  of 
a  very  different  (piality.’ — }»p.  21 — 25. 

To  the  land-owner,  corn-laws  which  keep  up  the  price  of  corn, 
may,  it  is  admitted,  yield  an  advantage,  hut  an  unjust  one,  at  the 
ex]>ense  of  the  other  classes ;  and  not  so  great  an  advantage  as 
may  appear,  since  the  extra  ])rice  goes  to  augment  very  considcr- 
ahly,  not  merely  the  land-owner's  rent,  hut  his  expenditure.  He 
j>arlakes,  therefore,  in  some  degree  of  the  in  jury  which  he  indicts. 
Hut,  injurious  as  such  enactments  arc  to  the  three  branches  of 
society  connecttHl  with  the  land,  the  mischievous  influences  which 
they  exercise  upon  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  country,  arc,  his  Lordship  remarks,  infinitely  more  varied 
and  extensive.  The  following  facts,  adduced  to  shew  their  effect 
u|H)n  the  cost  of  producing  manufactured  goods,  are  worthy  of 
deep  attention. 

‘It  is  very  much  the  favsliion  of  the  present  day  to  dwell  upon  the 
im{>ortaut  funeti<iiis  w  hich  machinery  performs  in  the  manufactories  of 
this  country  ;  and  hence  an  inference  is  drau’ii  by  some  persons,  that 
the  price  of  manual  laliour  is  of  trifling  consequence  to  our  successful 
competition  with  the  foreigner.  These  rcasoners  must  imagine,  that 
the  dense  population  which  has  grown  up  in  the  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts,  has,  comparatively,  little  to  do  w'ith  the  manufacture,  and  that 
the  great  sums  which  that  |Mq)ulation  receives  in  the  shape  of  w'ages. 
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form  no  component  part  of  the  price  of  the  mannfactiinHl  article.  They 
cannot  lie  aware  of  the  vast  monient!im  of  inannul  lalNuirthat  is  reqiiiriHl, 
even  for  those  brandies  of  nianiifucture  in  which  the  efticiency  of  ma¬ 
chinery  is  the  most  remarkable  ;  still  less  can  they  be  aware,  that,  in 
some  very  iin{H)rtant  branches,  machinery  is  scarcely  at  all  employed. 
In  the  processes  of  spinning  and  weaving,  mechanical  power  has  indeed 
bt*^!  applied  to  a  great  extent ;  but  the  idea,  that  human  lalnnir  has 
been  superseded  by  machinery,  is  one  of  the  most  chimerical  fancies 
that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man.  The  result  of  this  applica¬ 
tion  of  artificial  power  has  rather  been  to  augment  the  quantity,  and 
retluce  the  price  of  manufactured  gmids,  than  to  dispense  with  the 
agency  of  man  in  their  preparation ;  hence  the  comforts  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  all  ranks  have  been  promoted,  and  the  agricultural  laliourer 
himself  has  been  enabled  to  obtain  articles,  which  nothing  but  the  ai)- 
plication  of  mechanical  power  could  have  brought  within  his  rcacn. 
In  other  and  very  important  manufactures,  however,  the  use  of  ma¬ 
chinery  is  extremely  limited  ;  and,  ujion  these,  the  effect  of  an  en¬ 
hanced  price  of  the  first  necessary  of  life  is  the  most  apparent,  though, 
perhaps,  it  is  not,  in  reality,  more  injurious  to  them,  than  to  those 
branches  of  industry  which  seem  to  lie  withdrawn  from  its  influence 
by  the  more  extensive  employment  of  machinery,  but  in  which  a  large 
part  of  the  expenditure  may  be  ultimately  resolved  into  the  wages  of 
labour. 

‘  In  order  to  place  this  view  of  the  necessary  effects  of  the  Corn 
Laws  more  distinctly  before  you,  may  I  be  allowed  to  exhibit  some 
details  of  the  expenses  of  laliour  in  a  few  of  our  leading  manu¬ 
factures  ? 

‘  It  is  a  subject  to  which  your  habits  rarely  attract  your  thoughts ; 
few  of  you  have  local  opportunities  for  considering  it ;  and  I  am  afraid 
that  1  have  remarked  in  some  a  reluctance  to  enquire  into  the  state  of 
your  manufacturing  and  commercial  countrymen. 

In  the  manufacture  of  fine  w'oollen  cloth,  the  wjiges  paid  by  the 
manufacturer  amount  to  about  sixty  per  cent,  upon  the  total  expend¬ 
iture  incurred  lictwcen  the  purchase  of  the  wool  in  the  foreign  port, 
and  the  pc'riod  when  the  cloth  is  in  a  state  fit  for  sale  ;  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  linen  yarn,  the  corresjwnding  expenditure  in  wages  is  about 
4H  jK»r  cent. 

‘  In  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  the  wages  paid  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  amount  to  about  40  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  requisite  quantity  of  clay  into  goods  worth  100/.,  40/. 
are  paid  to  the  workmen  in  the  shape  of  wages. 

‘  It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  in  these  three  instances,  especially  in 
the  latter,  a  very  large  projiortion  of  the  remaining  charges  is  resolv- 
al)le  into  the  wages  of  labour,  though,  perhaps,  not  to  so  great  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  in  the  next  instances  I  am  about  to  cite.  In  the  manufacture 
of  pig  iron,  the  expense  of  labour  upon  the  various  ingredients  em¬ 
ployed,  amounts  to  no  less  than  81  per  cent. ;  and,  in  its  subsequent 
conversion  into  bar  iron,  to  84  per  cent. 

*  In  the  working  of  collieries,  the  ex|)enses  are  almost  entirely  re¬ 
solvable  into  labour ;  and,  in  cases  within  my  own  knowledge,  the 
wages  actually  paid  exceed  ^  per  cent,  upon  the  current  expend- 
voL.  vin. — K.s.  ^ 
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itiire.  In  the  different  hninchcs  of  the  stcH'l  nianufaeture,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  he  stated  us  the  proportions  |)er  cent,  which  materials  and 
wages  bear  to  each  other. 
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the  greater  part  of  the  ])rice  of  the  material  itself  consists  of  wages  ; 
and  consecpiently,  that  almost  the  entire  valne  of  our  steel  gwuls  may 
be  saitl  to  consist  of  the  wages  of  labour. 

‘  'I'hese  are  only  a  few  specimens,  selecti'd  not  for  their  peculiar  ap- 
]dica!»iHty  to  my  argument,  but  because  I  can  sjx  ak  of  them,  either 
frc'in  my  own  knowledge,  or  from  information  deriyed  immediately 
from  those  who  are  engag<‘d  in  these  branches  t>f  industry. 

*  With  these  exnmT>les  before  fair  eyes,  surely  it  is  imrtossible  to 
imagine  th:it  tin'  employment  of  macliincry  renders  it  a  matter  of  in- 
diff'enuice  to  our  inanufacturing  capitalists,  whether  the  food  of  the 
operaliye  classes  is  dear  (»r  cheap.  Kven  where  machinery  has  been 
carrieil  tt»  the  greatest  extent,  the  wages  of  lalnuir  constitute  a  most 
important  element  in  the  price  of  manufactured  g<M)ds  ;  and  high 
wages,  when  they  arc  the  result  of  dear  proyisions,  not  of  a  growing 
demand  for  labour,  inu>t  ultimately  tell  upon  commercial  prosperity. 
Dear  j)royisions  must,  indeed,  j)nKluce  one  of  the  bdlowing  effects — 
they  must  either  h»wer  the  condititm  of  the  labourer,  or  raise  the  rate 
of  wages.  Nobody  can  wish  the  former  result ;  you  must,  therefore, 
M'ish  high  wages  to  be  the  result  of  d(‘ar  corn — but  if  wages  are  high, 
the  price  of  gjnals  must  be  high  — but  if  the  price  of  gcnnls  be  high, 
our  manufacturers  canintt  comj)ete  with  foreigners — but  if  they  can¬ 
not  comjH'te  with  foreigners,  our  export  trade  is  diminished — if  our 
export  trade  is  diminished,  the  ])rosperity  of  our  manufacturing  popu¬ 
lation  is  undermined — iftheir  ])rosperity  is  tindermined,  they  will  con¬ 
sume  fi‘wer  proyisions  ;  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce  in  the 
manufacturing  counties  will  be  restricted — the  surj)lus  ])nKluce  will 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  and  the  ultimate  result  will  be  a 
fall  of  rents,  occasioned,  be  it  remembered,  by  an  attempt  to  raise 
them.  Let  this  sink  deep  into  your  minds.' — j»p.  28— 114. 

Lord  Milton  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  iinj>ortance  of  the 
demand  for  corn  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  to  the  corn-grower 
himself,  and  the  interest  wliich  the  landed  proprietors  have  ‘  in 
‘  the  activity  of  every  worksliop  and  counting-house  in  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Liverpool'.  And  he  concludes  with  almost  supplicating 
the  order  to  which  he  belongs,  to  consider  whether  their  own  wcl- 
IVive  is  promoted  by  a  policy  at  variance  with  the  prosperity  of 
the  industrious  classes. 
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One  important  conclusion  to  which  wc  arc  led  by  the  facts  ad¬ 
duced  in  the  present  pamphlet  is,  that  the  increase  of  population 
has  little  to  do  with  the  real  rate  of  wages,  and  still  less  with 
their  nominal  amount;  that,  upon  this  point,  the  Malthusian 
doctrines  are,  as  upon  most  others,  at  irreconcileablc  variance 
w  ith  stubborn  fact.  Another  circumstance  deserving  of  attention 
is,  that,  although  agricultural  wages  will  eventually  he  governed 
by  the  ])rice  of  corn,  the  rise  or  fall  of  money  w  ages  does  not  im¬ 
mediately  adjust  itself  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  prices,  but,  as  it  w  ill 
be  seen  from  the  tables  given  by  Lord  Milton,  so  slowly  as  to  oc¬ 
casion  in  the  mean  time  much  suffering  to  the  labourer  or  much 
loss  to  his  employer;  and  that  nothing,  therefore,  is  so  much  to 
Ik*  deprecated  as  any  great  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  wheat, 
against  the  consequences  of  which  the  labourer  cannot  by  any 
possibility  provide. 

Lord  Alilton’s  views  of  the  baneful  operation  of  the  Corn  law  s, 
are  very  ably  su])ported  by  ^Ir.  Mundcll,  in  a  pam])hlct,  tlie  title 
of  which  we  have  given  below and  which  we  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  It  embraces  topics  connected 
with  the  currency,  into  which  we  cannot  enter,  hut  to  which  wc 
intend  to  devote  a  future  article,  when  a  more  recent  ])amphlct 
by  the  same  Writer  will  claim  our  attention.  The  following  ])a- 
ragra])hs  will  shew  how  completely  ^Ir.  Mundell  coincides  with 
Lord  Milton  as  to  the  connexion  between  tlie  prosinrity  of  the 
agriculturist  and  the  steadiness  of  the  home  demand  created  by 
our  manufacturing  |)opulation. 

‘  Of  all  branches  of  industry,  agriculture  is  the  slowest  iu  making 
returns.  If  enabled,  however,  to  receive  its  natural  encouragement, 
by  the  impulse  of  the  great  demand  of  our  manufacturing  population 
for  fiMul,  its  returns  though  slow  are  certain.  lint  the  whole  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  law  is  in  counteraction  of  the  natural  course  of  things,  and 
its  most  mischievous  operation  upon  the  growth  of  grain  is  in  adding 
hazard  and  uncertainty  to  slowness  of  return.* 

‘  The  demand  of  our  manufacturing  })opulation  for  food  is  the  na¬ 
tural  and  the  sure  encouragement  of  our  own  agriculture.  If  w  e  had 
had  no  corn  laws,  it  may  be  diihcult  to  siiy  what  would  have  lK*en  the 
j»riee  of  c<»rn  in  this  country,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  waaild  have  in¬ 
creased  steadily  and  regularly  with  the  increase  of  the  ])opulation. 
W’e  require,  and  should  have  had  from  other  countries  at  all  times,  a 
supply  of  grain  of  a  quality  ditferent  from  that  which  our  climate  en¬ 
ables  us  to  raise.  But  the  bulk  of  our  supply  would  still  have  been 
the  produce  of  our  own  soil;  for  the  expense  of  bringing  it  from  a 
distance  would  at  all  times  be  greater  than  the  cheajrer  cost  at  which 
corn  could  be  raised  abroad. 

*  ‘  The  Necessary  Operation  of  the  Corn  Laws,  in  driving  Capital 
from  the  Cultivation  of  the  Soil,  &c.  By  Alexander  iMundell,  Lsq. 
llvo.  1j.  (W.  Lommian.  1831. 
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*  Little  faith  is  to  he  ])lace<l  in  |N)Iiticul  arithmetic  ;  and  the  prici* 
at  which  c<»rn  can  In?  raised  in  any  country  never  cun  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained. 

‘  Hut  this  inucli  is  certain  ;  that  it  is  the  jjreat  and  iiicnmsin"  de- 
inaiid  of  our  |N)puhition  f(»r  fiMKl,  and  not  the  cost  of  pnalucing  it, 
that  is  the  cause  of  the  hij;li  price  of  com  in  this  country  above  the 
price  in  countries  whence  we  can  derive  a  supply,  when  our  demand 
is  prevented  from  reaching  such  countries  ;  and  it  is  not  less  certain 
that  if  the  interctnirse  were  fret?,  the  price  there  would  ahmys  be  the 
same  with  the  price  here,  excepting  the  expense  and  risk  of  trans- 
jMirt.  Kvery  farmer  knows  that  high  prices  never  compensate  for  di¬ 
minished  pnKluction.  Hut  if  the  efft*ct  of  our  corn  laws  enacted  in 
and  since  the  year  IHlo  Ik*  permanently  and  progressively  to  diminish 
production. — which  is  occasionally  the  consequence  of  a  bad  season, — 
such  c<»rn  laws  have  the  same  effect  during  a  course  of  years,  in  this 
res|M*ct,  which  a  had  season  has  in  a  single  year. 

‘  It  is  at  all  events  indisputahle  that  our  im]><)rtati<»n  of  corn  con¬ 
tinues  to  incn*ase.  The  advocates  of  a  restrictive  corn  law  are  thus 
thrown  into  this  dilemma :  either  the  increasing  deficiency  of  home 
growth  arises  from  the  absolute  inability  of  our  agriculturists  to  keep 
[lace  w  ith  the  increasing  demand  of  our  poj)ulation  for  food  ;  or  it 
arises  from  the  o]»eration  of  the  corn  laws.  If  the  former  be  the  case, 
uhat  is  to  l>e  .said  the  morality  which  .seeks  to  aggravate  the  evils 
of  scarcity  by  throwing  from  off  its  owm  shoulders  the  burdens  of  tlie 
state  ^  Pew  taxes  are  paid  by  the  gnnvers  of  corn  qua  growers.  The 
chief  taxes  paid  by  them  are  as  consumers,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  ommunity.  To  resort  to  legi.slative  means,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  price  of  corn  by  reason  of  such  taxes,  is  to  relieve  the  grow'er 
of  corn  to  this  extent,  and  to  increase  the  burdens  of  the  rest  of  the 
community  in  the  same  pnqu^rtiem.  In  principle  it  is  the  same  with 
an  immunity  from  taxes  enjoyed  by  a  favoured  class,  which  was  a 
main  ingrdient  in  the  first  revolution  in  France,  and  has  reduced 
Spain  and  l\>rtug;d  from  having  lM*en  tw'o  of  the  finest  to  he  two  of 
the  most  In^ggarly  kingdoms  in  Euri»pe.  Right  never  Ciin  come  id 
wrong,  especially  where,  as  here,  an  attempt  is  made  to  counteract 
the  natural  course  of  things.  In  all  such  cases  the  consequences  re¬ 
coil  u|K>n  the  authors.  This  brings  us  to  the  other  horn  of  the  dilem¬ 
ma.  No  jwrsons  suffer  so  much  from  the  oi>eration  of  our  corn  law's 
as  the  growers  of  corn  themselves.  But,  unfortunately,  the  rest  of 
the  community  suffer  with  them.*  pp.  — 37. 

Mr.  Mundcll  pleads  strongly  for  a  free  trade  in  corn,  both  im- 
]>ort  and  cx])ort,  allowing  a  drawback  upon  the  exportation,  equal 
to  the  ad  valorem  duty  levied  upon  the  import,  wbicli  be  would 
fix  at  an  eightli  part  of  the  value  of  the  grain,  according  to  the 
highest  price  in  the  London  market  in  the  preceding  week. 


Art.  VII. —  The  Annuals, 

/  \UU  readers  will  of  course  ex|H?ct  us  to  rcjwrt,  in  the  present 
NumlKT,  respecting  the  Annuals,  which,  true  to  their  season, 
are  now  in  flower.  They  will,  perhaps,  anticipate  that  some 
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chanpcs  have  taken  place,  new  varieties  succeeding  to  those  which 
may  have  disap]>earcd.  The  Winter's  Wreath,  one  of  the  most 
ahly  conducted  of  all  the  Annuals,  is  ‘  merged'  in  Friendship's 
Ottering.  Ackermarn's  Juvenile  is  united  to  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall's 
Forget  me- not.  With  regard  to  some  others,  we  are  in  suspense. 
J'he  only  novelties  are,  a  Landscape  Album,  and  a  Missionary 
Annual ;  the  latter  still  in  the  bud. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Uoscoe's  Tourist  in  Italy,  contains 
a  most  delightful  scries  of  views  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Harding, 
to  whose  high  merit  we  have  on  former  occasions  borne  a  w  illing 
testimony.  His  subjects  are  always  skilfully  selected  and  treated 
with  equal  dexterity  and  feeling.  In  the  present  volume,  we  are 
transjwrted  to  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  Italy  ;  the  Nea|)olitan 
coast  and  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  The  first  five  subjects 
arc  Victri,  La  ('ava,  Vico,  Mola  di  Gaeta,  and  the  Garigliano. 
We  arc  then  led  back  to  the  Gampagna  di  Uoma,  and  presented 
with  interesting  views  of  Gastel  Gandolfo,  V^illa  Madama,  and 
two  scenes  in  the  romantic  neighbourhood  of  Tivoli.  Then 
follow’  Narni — Tcrni — Vallomhrosa — and  Fiesolc;  names  that 
are  in  themselves  pictures  to  the  fancy.  Nine  views,  not  one  too 
many,  are  assigned  to  the  coast  between  the  Magra  and  Nice. 
The  remaining  two,  with  the  frontispiece  and  title-vignette,  are 
subjects  equally  well  chosen,  taken  from  the  Val  d'Aosta  in 
Piedmont.  The  views  are  admirably  engraved.  The  entrance 
to  Aosta,  by  Higham,  is  exquisitely  finished.  Alessio  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  strikingly  beautiful  combination  of  the  powers  of  the 
]>encil  and  the  graver  in  the  volume.  Hut  the  whole  scries  is 
good,  without  an  exception,  and  docs  the  greatest  credit  to  all 
parties  concerned.  The  letter-press  consists  of  an  amusing  olio 
of  narrative,  historical  and  romantic,  biographical  anecdote,  and 
slight  topographical  notice. 

Air.  Stanfield  and  Mr.  Leitch  Ritchie  have  found  ample  scope 
for  their  respective  powers  of  pencil  and  pen,  in  the  rich  and 
romantic  scenery  of  the  Rhine,  studded  with  towns,  castles,  and 
convents,  and  peopled  with  the  whole  population  of  romance, — 
barons,  bandits,  blue-eyed  damsels,  goblin  miners,  and  all  sorts 
of  phantoms.  Hut  alas !  all  the  romance  belongs  to  the  ])ast, 
and  ill  accords  with  the  unpoctic  reality.  After  amusing  us  with 
all  sorts  of  good  stories,  and  keeping  the  mind  of  his  reader  in  a 
sort  of  luxurious  dream  as  he  floats  down  this  majestic  stream, 
Mr.  Ritchie  for  a  moment  assumes  a  graver  and  more  earnest 
tone,  and  drawing  back  the  scenic  curtain,  shews  us  what  it 
conceals. 

‘  The  country  of  the  Rhine  is  a  paradise  of  painters ;  but  to  the  poet, 
whose  vision  embraces  not  merely  the  outside  lorms  of  things,  but  their 
nuiral  associations,  it  is  something  very  different  indeed.  We  have 
scarcely  any  where  seen  human  nature  in  a  state  of  greater  degradation 
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than  on  the  hanks  of  the  Hhine.  The  **  deep  hluc  cycx  ”  of  the 
IH'nsant  pirls  glare  u|M»n  von  with  the  scowl  of  famine,  from  lietweeii 
the  ridges  that  are  heavy  with  coni  and  wine;  and  the  hands  “  that 
offer  inirly  dowers”  grasp  a  rojx' — tit  token  of  their  bondage — the  h»op 
of  which  is  yoked  round  their  waist,  as  thev  drag  their  Imrges  against 
the  stubborn  stream.  A  pn»cessio!i  of  this  hind,  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
perMUis,  chieriv  females,  is  one  of  the  nu»st  cmnmon  sjH'ctacles  that 
greet  the  eye  of  the  voyager,  when  they  are  withdrawn  from  the 
picturesque  ruins,  and  vine-clad  hills,  that  border  the  river.  The 
same  thing,  we  are  aware,  may  Ik‘  setm  elsewhere.  At  l)iep|  ^e,  for 
instance,  tin*  fishermen’s  wives  and  daughters  drag  the  family-lHiats 
out  of  the  harlHHir,  kee]»ing  step  to  a  merry  stmg,  and  ending  with  a 
shout  ns  thev  fiing  the  coil  into  the  sea.  Hut  here  the  lalMUir  dot's  not 
last  for  a  hundred  ]mces,  but  for  a  score  or  more  of  miles ;  and  for 
singing,  there  are  heard  only  sobs  of  weariness;  and  for  snnnv  cheeks 
and  lightsome  eyes,  there  are  st'on  only  the  pale  and  spirit-broken  look 
of  ceaseless  toil  and  ho]>eless  degradation. 

‘  If  the  mothers  act  the  ]mrt  of  horses,  the  children  take  that  of 
dogs,  and  may  be  seen  harnessed,  as  the  latter  animals  are  in  London, 
to  little  carts  or  wheel -barrows,  whicii  they  drag  alanit  the  streets. 
The  w<»rk  of  the  fields  also  is  iH'rformcd  in  general  bv  the  women  and 
chihlrt'ii,  who  may  be  observed,  almost  naked,  digging,  sowing,  and 
carrying  burdens,  beneath  the  burning  rays  of  that  sun  which  ripens 
the  vines,  and  fills  the  land  with  jilenty. 

‘  The  Hhine,  Ixirn  in  the  l>os<mi  of  the  Alps,  midway  between  Italy 
and  Switzerland,  runs  its  ctmrse,  of  four  hundred  leagues,  to  the  ocean, 
with  an  ahm»st  uniform  rapidity.  The  wealth,  therefore,  that  grows 
on  its  banks,  mav  Ik*  carried  down  the  stream,  but  can  never  re-ascend 
in  that  interchangi*  of  comnnHlities  which  forms  the  pnisperity  of  a 
count  rv.  I'he  fi  net  nations  of  the  tide  of  commerce  are  never  felt 
among  the  mass  of  the  |H‘ople.  Xo  one  Ix'comcs  rich,  but  all  continue 
jKsir.  The  nobles  and  i>iher  ])roprietors  sell  their  corn,  wine,  iron, 
and  other  comnuHlities,  for  money  ;  and  the  laliourers  eat,  as  usual — 
that  is,  in  favourable  years — their  crust  of  black  bread.  The  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  streams  of  all  dimensions,  that  fling  their  waters  into 
the  Hhine,  onlv  use  the  latter  river — which  is  more  than  adequate  to 
its  own  supply — as  a  highwav  of  commerce,  on  which  the  wealth  that 
passes,  leaves  little  more  than  its  dust  to  the  people,  although  it  pays 
abundant  tolls  to  the  (lovernment.*  pp.  1(H>—1(>J. 

Mr.  Uitchie  is  a  po\»crful  writer,—  not  always  alike  successful 
in  bis  ♦.lb  s  of  wonder  and  horror,  some  of  w  liich  are  not  told  for 
the  first  time,  but  always  lively  and  entertaining;  and  his  topo- 
grapliical  .sketches  arc  particularly  happy.  ^Vc  shall  make  rOoin 
for  a  further  specimen. 

‘  The  scenery  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  more  picturesque  parts  at  which 
we  have  mnv  arrived,  has  not  the  slightest  affinity  to  river- scenery,  ex- 
c<*pt  in  the  rolling,  tumbling  motion  of  the  water.  The  terms  “  beau¬ 
tiful  river  ”,  “  magnificent  river  ”,  so  liberally  lK*sto\ved  by  its  admirers, 
are  quite  misjipjdiiHl — it  is  not  a  river  at  all.  X’o  one,  when  gazing 
around  him  from  the  dt*ck  of  his  vessel,  (►r  from  the  lonely  and  silent 
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sboro,  can  imagine  that  he  is  anywhere  else  than  on  the  bimoin  or  the 
luinks  of  a  lake,  whose  waters  are  iinj)riM)ne(l  by  an  impassable  barrier 
of  HK'ks  and  mountains. 

‘  The  Hhine  is  here  a  succession  of  lakes,  (so  far  as  the  pilgrim  of 
the  ])icliiresque  is  concerned,)  each  dilferent  in  detail  fnan  the  rest, 
vet  all  bearing  some  genenil  resemblance  like  a  series  of  family  por¬ 
traits.  The  remark  of  llazlitt,  that  **  nature  uses  a  wider  canvas  than 
man  ”,  and  is  therefore  dithcult  to  copy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  unite 
the  recpiisites  <»f  a  fine  picture,  would  Ik?  here  misapplied.  The  ob- 
jt‘cts  are  only  just  suHiciently  numerous  to  keep  the  mind  and  eye  on 
the  stretch  of  interest ;  and  the  space  only  just  extensive  enough  to 
admit  of  dii^tance.  Some  further  and  loftier  pinnacles  may  indeeti  Ik» 
sometimes  observed  mingling  with  the  tints  of  the  sky ;  but  in  the 
IsHly  of  the  picture,  the  lake  is  claspt'd  by  the  mountains  in  a  ch>se 
embrace,  only  varying  in  character  from  the  gentle  to  the  grim. 

‘  .Vnd  these  mountains.  In*  it  observed,  are,  after  all,  only  nmuiitains 
in  miniature.  They  have  often,  indeed,  the  steepness,  the  rudeness, 
the  rock,  the  shadow,  the  over-hanging  ridge,  or  jaggi*d  pinnacle  <»f  the 
(ii.ints  of  the  A'alley  of  the  Rhone ;  but  in  size,  comparetl  to  them, 
tljev  are  but  mole- hills.  There  is,  to  say  the  truth,  something  of  the 
petite  about  the  mountains  of  the  Rhine,  which  uniting  with  the  other 
peculiarities  of  the  scenery,  gives  one  the  idea  of  a  picture, 

‘  Among  these  peculiarities  may  be  mentioned  a  preciseness — if  we 
can  ])ossibly  make  ourselves  undersltstd — in  the  apjKnirance,  dis|H)si- 
tion,  and  grouping  of  the  various  objects.  Nor  is  this  term  or  its 
meaning,  conveyed,  as  might  lie  suspected,  by  the  tame  and  uniform 
appearance  of  the  vineyards  which  clothe  the  sides  of  the  eminences 
dtovn  to  the  water's  edge,  and  of  the  low  woods  which  in  general 
crown  the  hills.  The  characteristic  extends  even  to  the  details  of 
tlu*  piece.  Tiie  small  towns  arc  pitched  into  an  angle  of  the  shore 
with  the  regularity  of  a  geograj)her’s  dotted  mark,  which  signifies, 
“  liere  stands  a  towui  No  suburban  streets,  no  straggling  houses, 
no  scattered  farms,  give  relief  to  the  taste  by  resembling  the  ac- 
clilents  of  nature.  The  groves  on  the  hill-sides  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween  ;  but  there  is  no  grov'e  without  a  church-spire  rising  in  the 
midst,  and  over-topping  the  trees.  Frequently  a  daring  and  fantastic 
cliff  frowns  over  the  river,  or  rises  majestically  from  the  brow  of  the 
stt*e]) ;  and  each  of  these  cliffs  is  crowned  with  a  castle,  till  the  wonder 
grows  uniform.  The  woods,  moreover,  look  like  plantations ;  the 
vines  obtrude  an  unceasing  idea  of  the  artificial ;  and  at  this,  the  au¬ 
tumnal  season,  the  same  grey,  delicate,  faded  tint  overspreads  hill  and 
valley,  field  and  grove,  assimilating  with  the  colour  of  the  rocks,  and 
of  the  ruins  that  crown  them,  and  only  finding  a  contrast  in  the  dark 
and  turbid  waters  below. 

‘  This  is  the  result  of  the  impression  received  during  the  whole 
voyage,  or,  in  other  words,  the  feeling  into  which  those  impressions 
finally  subside;  but  the  traveller  on  setting  out,  or  even  after  passing 
through  the  second  or  third  lake,  would  find  it  difficult  to  persuade 
himself  that  “  to  this  complexion  they  should  come  at  last  ”.  At  first, 
all  is  novelty,  and  wonder,  and  delight ;  then,  a.H  the  novelty  is  gradu¬ 
ally  lost,  the  wonder  subsides,  and  the  delight  vanishe.s,  or  only  re- 
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iiiuiiis  like  the  rememlirance  of  a  (Ircnini.  The  voyage  of  the  Rhine  is 
like  the  voyage  of  liunian  life!  In  youth  we  enjoy — in  inanhocHl  we 
reason  and  compare — in  old  age  we  sink,  according  to  the  individual 
character,  either  into  apathy  or  content.  Some  there  are  who  have  no 
inunhotHi  of  the  soul,  and  whose  morning  of  enjoyment  fades  suddenly 
into  a  night  of  bitterness  or  regret.  We  have  met  with  such  travellers 
on  the  Rhine  — and  men  t<H»  of  aj)parent  intelligence — wh(»,  forgetful 
of  the  feelings  which  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  voyage  Warned  in  their 
faces,  and  sparkled  in  their  eyes,  declared  the  wlnde,  after  reaching  Co¬ 
logne,  to  W  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable — a  cheat  and  a  delusion.* 

Rut  wc  must  not  forget  the  more  important  personage — the 
Artist.  The  subjects  of  the  truly  picturesque  drawings  in  this 
volume,  are  as  follows:  Strasbourg.  lleydellxTg  (two  views). 
l'’rankfort.  Ringen  (two  views).  Hheinstein.  St.  Cloar.  Co- 
blentz  (two  views).  Khrenhreitstein.  Andernaeh.  Nonnenwert. 
Drachenfels.  CiodesluTg.  Ronn.  C’ologne.  Rrussels.  Antwerp. 
(Rient.  Rruges.  Rotterdam.  Near  the  Hague.  Seheveling. 
Sea,  near  Rrill.  *l*lie  scenes  are  particularly  well  suited  to  Mr. 
StaniieUrs  bold  and  glowing  style ;  and  tlie  effect  is  so  haj)]>ily 
( xpressed  by  the  burin,  that,  in  several  instances,  the  engraving 
seems  to  warm  into  eidour.  Coblentz  from  Khrenbreitstein,  re¬ 
minds  us  strongly  of  Turner.  Frankfort,  Ringen  by  'Fwilight, 
and  Rruges  are,  next  to  this,  our  favourite  prints.  Altogether, 
it  is  a  delightful  volume,  and  deserves  well  of  the  public. 

*rhe  Keepsake  is  radiant,  as  usual,  with  Turner  and  Stanfield, 
Martin  and  ('halon,  and  a  list  of  titled  contributors.  Lord 
Dover  ojicns  the  volume  with  ‘  Vicissitudes  in  the  Life  of  a 
1*1  inecss  of  Rrunswiek the  same  singular  story  has  appeared  in 
a  little  volume  recently  published  under  the  title  of  I’ast  and 
the  Present  'I'imes.*''*  Mr.  Leitch  Ritchie,  who  seems  the  crack 
man  of  this  year's  Annuals,  has  supplied  two  tales.  I'hcre  arc 
also  two  by  the  Author  of  Frankenstein  ;  a  ghost  story  by  Colley 
(1  rattan;  two  pathetic  tales  by  Mrs.  Charles  (iore;  a  ^lexical! 
story  by  the  Author  of  Hajji  Raba;  and  a  very  tragical  ‘  story 
of  modern  science '  by  Lord  Morpeth.  We  must  conclude  that 
the  volume  is  designed  for  the  gay  and  happy,  from  the  predo¬ 
minance  of  the  mournful  and  pathetic.  To  our  taste,  there  is  too 
much  of  the  minor  key,  and  wc  turn  for  relief  to  the  ])lates. 
.Iidiet  from  Liversage,  by  Heath,  is  a  gem, — tlramatically  con¬ 
ceived,  and  exquisitely  executed  by  l)oth  pencil  and  burin.  The 
Rridesmaid,  from  a  drawing  by  Parris,  is  so  lovely  that  one  is 
ready  to  wonder  how*  she  came  not  to  be  the  Rridc.  Pepita  and 
the  two  RobWrs,  from  (’attermolc,  is  very  clever,  i'urner's 
Fhrenbreitstein,  engraved  by  Wallis,  is  Ixautiful  in  design  and 
execution.  'Phe  Invisible  (iirl  is  a  gentle  and  lovely  creature; 
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and  there  is  a  Flemish  richness  in  the  print,  very  attractive.  The 
Frontispiece  is  admirable  as  a  work  or  art ;  but  the  lady  looks 
rather  too  much  like  a  figure  from  the  Journal  des  Modes.  The 
medallion  of  the  King  on  the  title-page  is  a  complete  ocular  de¬ 
ception :  looked  at  in  a  proper  light,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
impression  that  it  is  an  actual  medal.  We  have  omitted  to  notice 
‘  Caius  Marius  mourning  over  the  Ruins  of  Carthage,’  by  Martin, 
grand,  shadowy,  and  gloomy,  which  L.  E.  L.  has  illustrated  in 
the  following  pleasing  and  spirited  stanzas. 

‘  He  turned  him  from  the  setting  sun. 

Now  sinking  in  the  hay : — 

He  knew  that  so  his  course  was  run. 

But  with  no  coming  day  ; 

From  gloomy  seas  and  stormy  skies. 

He  had  no  other  morn  to  rise. 

'  He  sat,  the  column  at  his  feet. 

The  temple  low  beside ;  i 

A  few  wild  flowers  blossomed  sweet 
Above  the  column's  pride ; 

And  many  a  wave  of  drifted  sand 
The  arch,  the  once  triumphal,  spanned. 

‘  The  place  of  pleasant  festival. 

The  calm  of  quiet  home. 

The  senate,  w  ith  its  pillared  hall. 

The  palace  with  its  dome, — 

All  things  in  w'hich  men  boast  and  trust. 

Lay  prone  in  the  unconscious  dust. 

‘  Y et  this  the  city  which  once  stood 
A  Queen  beside  the  sea. 

Who  said  she  ruled  the  ocean  flood, 

Where  ever  there  might  be 
Path  for  lM)ld  oar  or  daring  prow : — 

Where  are  her  thousand  galleys  now  ? 

*  A  bird  rose  up — it  w'as  the  owl 
Abroad  at  close  of  day  ; 

The  wind  it  brought  a  sullen  howl, 

The  wolf  is  on  his  way  ;  , 

The  ivy  o'er  yon  turret  clings. 

And  there  the  wild  bee  toils  and  sings. 

‘  And  yet  there  once  were  battlements. 

With  w  atchers  proved  and  bold. 

Who  slept  in  w’ar-time  under  tents 
Of  purple  and  of  gold ! 

This  is  the  city  with  whose  power 
Rome  battled  for  earth's  sovereign  hour ! 

VOL.  vni. — N.s.  3  D 
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*  That  hour  it  now  was  Home's,  ami  he 

Who  sat  (lesjHHulinj;  there, 

Hail  he  not  aimed  the  soul  to  be 
Of  all  that  she  could  dare  ; 

The  will  that  led  that  mighty  state, 

The  greatest,  tiH> — where  all  were  great ! 

*  An  exile  and  a  fugitive, 

The  Homan  leaned  alone ; 

All  round  him  might  those  lessons  give. 

The  past  has  ever  shown. 

W  ith  which  is  all  ex|KTienci»  fraught,  % 

Still  teaching  those  who  are  not  taught. 

‘  lie  saw  and  felt,  wealth,  glory,  mind. 

Are  given  hut  for  a  day  ; 

No  star  hut  hath  in  time  declined. 

No  power  hut  pass’d  away  ! 
lie  witnessed  how  all  things  were  vain, 

And  then  went  f(»rth  to  war  again !’ 

I'lie  same  clever,  versatile,  and  graceful  Writer  has  contrihuted 
a  good  story  to  illustrate  a  humourous  design  hy  Hiehter — Peep¬ 
ing  into  a  Letter  at  the  Post-ollice. 

Friendship's  Offering  fully  supports  its  average  cliaracter. 
Among  the  eontrihutions  which  liave  most  ]>lcased  us,  we  may 
mention  the  Mysterious  Stranger,  hy  Lcitch  Hitchie ;  the  \  eiled 
Lady  of  Ajmcer,  hy  J.  H.  Fraser;  Match-making,  hy  tl)c  in- 
exhaustihle  Miss  Mitford;  and  more  than  all,  ‘  (Tomwell  House, 

‘  or  Three  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  a  Commonwealtirs  Man,’  hy 
Miss  Lawrance.  From  this  we  must  take  an  extract. 

‘  One  glorious  summer’s  evening  in  l(kV2,  a  young  horseman  rode 
slowlv  up  to  a  small  house,  still  to  he  seen  near  the  summit  of  Iligh- 
gite  tiilf,  and  dismounting,  knocked  at  the  dix)r.  11  is  name  and  er¬ 
rand  were  ipiickly  told ;  and  the  worthy  blaster  lleywinxl,  who  had 
now'  discovered,  l>y  the  clearest  ]>ossihle  light,  that  it  w’as  Ids  Inmnden 
duty  to  uphold  the  Commonwealth,  rushed  to  the  dinw :  “  Come  in, 
gMHl  cousin  Mayhew'.  So  ye  seek  an  intriHluction  to  his  Excellency, 
(dorious  times  these  !  wondrous  appearing  of  Providence !  Truly, 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  did  rest  upon  your  godly  father.  I  never  for¬ 
get  his  words  ;  for  was  the  like  ever  heard  }  He  raised  up  even  as 
J)uvid,  and  kings  of  the  earth  hringing  gifts  unto  him  ;  or,  as  learned 
Dr.  Ginlwin  si't  forth  in  his  last  morning  exercise,  like  Joseph, 

“  That  he  might  at  liis  pleasure  hind 
The  princes  of  the  land  ; 

And  he  might  teach  his  senators 
Wisdom  to  understand.” 

(Jlorious  things  do  our  eyes  hehold!  W  hy,  this  house,  worth  full 
three  hundred  j>ounds,  I  purchased  for  half,  and  the  hangings  into  the 
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Imrpiin.  Who  is  there,  as  worthy  Colonel  Harrison  saith,  hut  must 
rejoice  in  the  welfare  of  Zion 

*  “  Hut  where  is  the  Lord  General  ?”  inquired  Mayhew. 

‘  ‘‘  He  is  staying  out,  there  yonder,  at  my  lady  I  reton's.  Hut 
surely,  or  my  eyes  deceive  me,  there  is  his  Excellency,  with  Colonel 
Harrison,  now  coming  along  the  path." 

‘  The  young  man  turned  quickly  round,  eager  to  catch  a  view  of 
tliat  extraordinary  man,  whose  fame  was  the  theme  of  all  Europe.  In 
the  younger  ()f  the  two,  a  hold,  good-humoured,  though  coarse  looking 
man,  he  recognized  Harrison.  Hut  could  the  elder,  he,  whose  heavy 
features,  awkward  gait,  and  plain  suit  of  dark  gray,  seeme^l  to  mark 
him  hut  as  some  thrifty  farmer,  some  small  freeholder,  could  he  lie  the 
uarrior  who,  snatching  the  hanner  from  the  dying  cornet,  rallied  the 
twice  discomfited  host  at  Marston  IMoor,  and  horc  away  a  glorious  vic¬ 
tory  ?  Could  that  harsh  voice  hid  triumphant  defiance  to  the  mo¬ 
narchy  on  the  proud  field  of  Nasehy  ?  Could  the  mtmht'rs  of  that 
mightiest  parliament  have  quailed  lK‘fore  the  Hash  of  that  dull  gray 
eye?  Ere  young  Mayhew  had  recovered  his  surprise.  Master  Hey- 
w(kk1  had  hastened  toward  the  pair  with  Ihiws,  expressing  the  quint¬ 
essence  of  reverential  feeling. 

‘  ‘‘  Stand  up,  man,  put  on  thy  hat —wherefore  all  this  reverence  to 
a  fellow  mortal  ?  VV'ho  hast  here  ?"  and  in  the  searching,  though  mo¬ 
mentary  glance  which  the  8|)eaker  cast,  young  Mayhew  felt  that  he 
indeed  stood  in  the  j)res€nce  of  a  master  spirit. 

‘  “  A  young  kinsman  of  mine,  so  please  your  Excellency,  son  to 
worthy  Captain  Mayhew,  who  was  killed  at  Edgehill,  and  who  said 
how  truly  great  your  Excellency  would  be ; — he  is  come  to  offer  his 
services  to  our  glorious  Commonwealth.'' 

‘  I  knew  him  well,  and  for  his  sake  the  son  is  welcome,”  answered 
fVomwell,  a  smile  of  singular  benignity  playing  over  thiwe  heavy  fea¬ 
tures.  lie  paused  a  few  moments,  and  then  laying  his  hand  fami¬ 
liarly  on  young  Mayhew’s  shoulder,  said,  “  Can'st  go  a  journey  for 
me?" 

‘  “  Right  willingly,  your  Excellency,  this  very  night.” 

*  **  Thou  art  a  man  for  the  (,'ommon wealth’s  service,”  cried  the  Ge¬ 
neral,  smiling  at  the  young  man’s  eagerness ;  “  Come  down  to  me  at 
my  daughter’s  hous<»  within  half  an  hour.” 

"  ‘‘  You’re  a  made  man,  Master  Edward,”  cried  his  admiring  cousin. 
**  You  see  the  (ieiieral  remembered  yemr  late  go<lly  father,  for  I  have 
never  In'en  slack  when  I  could  get  speech  of  his  Excellency,  to  say 
somewhat  concerning  you.  Now  there  is  a  vacancy  for  a  cornet  in  the 
General’s  own  trooj) ;  might  you  not  edge  in  a  word,  as  they  say,  for 
my  second  boy,  iMaher-Shahal-Hashbaz,  whose  name  I  changed  from 
that  heathenish  one  Charles,  when  news  came  how  that  son  of  Helial 
was  going  to  send  over  the  Irish  papists,  and  I  was  grieved  for  the  af¬ 
flictions  of  our  Zion  ?” 

‘  Young  IMayhew  went  down  ;  but  vainly  did  Master  Hey  wood  en¬ 
deavour  to  ascertiiin  the  result  of  that  interview,  for  by  the  earliest 
dawn  on  the  nu»rrow  he  departed. 

‘  Three  days  passed  ;  and  then  as  evening  closed  in,  the  young  man, 
faint  and  worn,  leaping  from  his  tired  horse,  presented  himself  at  the 
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iWr  of  the  lady  Iri'ton’s,  and  donmndod  instant  conforonco  with  the 
Lord  General  Cromwell. 

'  “  His  Kxcellencv  is  in  close  discourse  with  some  friends/*  said  his 
trusty  secretary  Thurloe ;  “  nor  can  he  he  seen,  save  hy  him  fvhn 
brinf^eth  iilnd  tiditisr.s,** 

*  “  Hit  counsel  shall  stand  ”  resjamded  younp  ^layhew  ;  and  the 
secretary,  recojxniziiij;  the  countersijtn,  immediately  led  him  up  the 
mihle  staircjise,  a<lorne<l  with  military  emhiems,  and  decorated  with 
neatly  carved  small  figures  of  the  parliament  stdiliers,  each  iM'aring  his 
appropriate  arms,  into  the  withdrawing  nKUu,  where  the  (toneral  was 
seated  at  the  head  of  a  large  table,  and  with  him  thn'e  friends. 
Now  for  an  account  of  your  journey,”  said  he,  smiling  familiarly.* 

Wc  have  not  room  for  Master  Mayhew's  report,  which  conveys 
to  Ooinwell  the  gratifying  assurance  that  the  last  hopes  of  the 
royalists  are  at  an  end.  A  conversation  ensues  In'tween  (’roni- 
well,  \  ane,  and  Harrison,  in  which  the  characters  are  well  sup- 
jHirted.  At  length,  (’roinwell  is  driven  to  reniark,  that  if  he  is 
set  in  this  government  alniye  his  fellows,  ‘  'tis  a  mighty  price  he 
‘  must  ])ay  '. 

‘  “  It  is  a  solemn  truth,’*  said  a  midille-nged  man,  whose  |V'culiarly 
luxuriant  locks  of  light  hrown  hair  and  studied  neatness  of  ap])arel 
contnisted  strongly  with  the  apjiearance  t>f  those  around  him  ;  lifting 
his  hand,  and  turning  his  eyes,  clear,  hut  destitute  of  vision,  toward 
the  Lord  (leneral,  it  is  a  solemn  truth,  that  he  w  ho  is  cidled  forth  to 
a  mighty  work  must  lay  down  a  mighty  price !  I'or  not  alone  must 
he  endure  the  scoff  and  scorn  of  the  hrutish  herd,  that  growl  at  the 
gimtle  vitiU'iice  which  unlooses  their  chains,  hut  the  scoff  of  the 
worldly-wise,  the  scorn  of  the  proudest  among  men,  and  nmre  than  all, 
the  averted  eye  even  of  the  giHnl,  who  standing  not  on  his  vautagt' 
ground,  see  not  the  glorimis  results,  and  censure,  even  as  the  owl  and 
Init  blame  the  mMUitide  sun,  iKHrause  t<H»  bright  for  their  iin]H'rfect  vi¬ 
sion.  And  thus  is  the  patriot  leader  crowned,  not  with  laurel,  hut 
with  thorn, —  lifted  up,  not  in  triumph,  hut  in  mockery, — fed,  not  with 
honieii  pniise  and  miorous  iHMUHlictions,  hut  with  the  g-.*!!  of  fierce  re¬ 
viling'.  Yet,  shall  he  pause  on  his  high  cariTr?  Shall  he  draw  hack 
whom  Heaven  hitls  onward  X<» ;  though  his  staff  in  his  hand  Ik'- 
come  a  S4*rjii‘nt, — though  ail  the  waves  of  the  Ervthrean  main  are 
dashing  before  him, — though  his  own  ]KH>ple,  even  those  for  whom  he 
wrought  so  great  deliverance,  cry,  ‘  Who  is  this  Moses  that  we  should 
olK*y  him  ” 

*  “  He  spoaketh  truly,”  cried  Cmmwell,  who  had  listened  with  in- 

teust'  inten'st  to  the  words  of  his  Latin  secretary .  “  Saith  not  the 

Scripture,  ‘  A  giHal  name  is  iH'tter  than  precious  ointment*?  And  a 
memory  famous  to  all  generations  was  the  heritage  promisi*d  to  the 
rightetais.” 

‘  “  Nor  shalt  thou  lose  that  rewanl,  illustrious  man  !”  answered  the 
PiM‘t,  solemnly  r.iisiiig  his  hand,  his  fixtnl  eyes  lifted  up  towards 
Ilea  ven,  as  though  by  a  finer  sense  a  vision  of  the  unst*en  future  were 
vouchsafed  to  him  in  recompense  for  his  mortal  blindness.  “  Scorn 
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thou  to  reap  a  quick  but  Rcaiity  fame,  which  pturtl-like  a  night  iimy 
niature,  aiiil  a  short  day  destroy ;  but  be  thy  fiime  the  slowly  spring¬ 
ing,  firmly  nwted,  wide-spreading  bay,  that  through  the  long  succes¬ 
sion  of  centuries  shall  flourish  over  thy  tomb.  Thy  tomb  !  did  I  say? 
They  may  cast  tluv  out  of  thy  gnive,  and  scatter  thy  dust  to  the 
wimls,  but,  can  they  blot  out  thy  name?  Can  they  scatter  thy 
memory?  That  name,  which,  like  the  doom-announcing  sentence* 
traced  by  no  earthly  hand,  shall  appal  each  crowned  tyrant  in  the 
midst  of  his  unhnlloweel  banquet  of  uncontrolletl  rule.  A  blight,  deep 
and  deadly,  may  p\ther  round  thy  fame,  and  those  who  trembleel  at 
the  living  hero  may  spurn  with  asinine  hoof  the  lifeless  corpse;  but 
heed  not  thou !  thou,  who,  by  the  self-same  appointment  that  placed 
the  giver  of  glowing  life  in  the  heavens,  art  set  to  lie  the  ruler  of  men 
below.  He  may  sink  in  clouds,  but  to-morrow  he  aristas  in  fresh 
glory.  Like  hin;,' go  on  in  thy  course  ;  grtnit — not  that  on  thy  brow 
is  set  the  thick  clustering  laurel  of  threefold  victory  ; — not,  that  the 
royal  standard  of  England  swept  her  proud*  blazonry  even  in  the  dust 
before  thee; — not,  l>ecausc  the  crown  of  three  kingdoms  faded  in  dim 
eclipse  before  the  star  of  thine  ascendant  ;  but  that,  at  thy  cidl,  Eng¬ 
land  arose  from  the  dust,  and  stood  in  enfninchised  glory  ;  and  freedom 
of  conscience,  and  all  licr  g(M>dly  train  came  forth  from  her  dungeon 
gh)om  ;  and  religion,  pure  religion,  tricketl  in  no  broidered  vestment, 
but  clad  in  sp>tlesK  w  hite,  marched  through  the  land  beneath  thy  pro¬ 
tecting  shielu,  and  sat  dow'n  on  her  throne  of  dominion.  Go  on,  illus¬ 
trious  man !  complete  w  hat  thou  hast  so  w'ell  begun.  Despist*  a 
fleeting  fame  that  shall  w’ither  like  the  fading  flowers  strewn  ujwn  u 
new'-made  grave,  and  be*  *  the  praise  and  the  heroic  song  of  all  poste¬ 
rity.’  ” 

‘  The  i^oet  ceased,  but  the  keen  eye  of  that  giftcil  man  to  whom 
the  welcome  counsel  had  been  addressed,  W'as  fixed  on  the  speaker, 
eagerly  as  though  these  encouraging  w’ords  still  flow'ed  on.  “  It  shall 
Ik*  ”,  he  half  murmured.  None  knew  what  he  meant ;  but,  ere  that 
year  had  closed,  that  soldier  of  fortune,  seatetl  in  the  chair  of  state, 
received  from  the  Commissioners  the  great  seal  of  the  kingdom,  and 
heard  the  joyful  shouts  of  his  companions  in  arms  proclaiming  him, 
“  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealtli  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.”  ’ 

From  among  the  poetical  contributions,  wc  must  cull  the  follow¬ 
ing  very  Iwautiful  and  touching  Sonnet. 

‘  Oh  !  if  thou  lov’st  me,  love  me  not  so  well ! 

For,  in  this  ceaseless  mingling  of  the  heart, 

I  feel  such  power  of  mystery  doth  dwell, 

I  sicken  with  the  weight,  and  weeping  start ! 

Are  we  of  earth,  and  subject  to  decay  ? 

Walk  we  a  world  of  sin,  and  change,  and  pain  ? 

Yet  dare  we  own  that  forms  of  mortal  clay 
Our  all  of  wealth  and  happiness  contain? 

Oh  !  surely  souls  for  higher  aims  w'ere  made. 

Than  tlius  in  love’s  fantastic  realm  to  rove ; 


And  ours  mi^ht  trciisurc  find  that  neVr  shall  fade, 

And  soar  fnun  human  to  immortal  love! 

Then,  if  tlum  lov’st  me,  teach  my  ho|>es  to  rise, 

And  lead  mv  heart  with  thee  home — home  into  the  skies.* 

((lertrude.) 

A  common  place  design  of  Corlmuld's  is  illustratetl  by  some 
elegant  and  rather  striking  verses  by  Charles  Whitehead,  which, 
hut  for  their  length,  would  tempt  transcription.  Ihit  we  must 
make  room  for  the  following. 

THK  AlOIAHA, 

A  KUAOMKNT, 
nV  T.  «.  MACATLAY. 

*  Attend,  all  ve  who  list  U\  hear  our  noble  Kngland’s  praise, 

I  tell  of  the  thrice  famoiis  diH'ds  she  wrought  in  ancient  days. 

When  that  great  fleet  invincible  against  her  lM>re  in  vain 
The  richest  sjH»ils  of  Mexico,  the  stoutest  hearts  of  Spain. 

'  It  was  al>out  the  lovely  close  of  a  wann  summer's  day. 

There  came  a  g;dlant  merchant-ship  full  sail  to  I'lymouth  hav. 

Her  cn'w  hath  set'u  ('astile's  black  fleet,  Ix'yond  Aurignv’s  isle, 

At  earliest  twilight,  on  the  waves  lie  heaving  many  a  mile. 

At  sunrise  she  esca|HHl  their  van,  by  (lod’s  especial  grace ; 

And  the  tall  Pinta,  till  the  noon,  had  held  her  close  in  chase. 
Forthwith  a  guard  at  every  gun  was  jdaced  along  the  wall  ; 

Tlie  iH'acon  Mazed  u]H>n  the  ro(»f  of  KdgecundH'’s  lofty  hall  ; 

Many  a  light  fishing  hark  put  out  to  prv  along  the  coast  ; 

And  with  h»oM'  rein  and  bbsKly  sjmr  nxle  inland  many  a  post. 

With  his  white  hair  unlnmnetetl  the  stout  old  sheriff  comes, 

Ih'hind  him  march  the  hallH'rdiers,  l»efore  him  sound  the  drums  ; 

I I  is  yeomen,  nanul  the  market -cross,  make  clear  an  ample  spaev, 

F»»r  there  Ix'hoves  him  to  set  up  the  standard  of  her  Grace. 

And  haughtily  the  trumjxts  ]H*al,  .and  gaily  dance  the  l»ells. 

As  sh»w  u|>on  the  lal)ouring  wind  the  r(»\*al  blazon  swells. 

Lo«»k  how  the  lion  of  the  sea  lifts  up  his  ancient  crown. 

And  umlerneath  his  dradly  paw  treads  the  gay  lilies  down, 

S»  stalktnl  he  when  he  turned  to  flight,  (»n  that  famed  Picard  field, 
Bohemia's  ])lume,  and  (lenoa’s  l)ow,  and  Ciesar's  eagle  shield ; 

S»  glared  he  when  at  Agincourt  in  wrath  he  turned  to  hay. 

And  crushed  and  torn  Ix'iu'ath  his  claws  the  princely  hunters  lay. 

Ho!  strike  the  flagstaff  deep,  sir  knight:  ho!  scatter  flowers,  fair  maids: 
Ht>!  gunner,  fire  a  loud  salute:  ho  !  gallants,  draw  your  blades: 

Thou  sun,  shine  on  her  j<»yously  :  ye  breezes,  w  aft  her  wide ; 

Our  glorious  sempkk  kauem — the  banner  of  our  pride. 

*  The  freshening  brct'z<'  of  eve  unfurled  that  banner’s  massy  fold. 

The  parting  gleam  of  sunshine  kissed  that  haughty  scnill  of  gold  : 
Night  sank  ujxm  the  dusky  bt'ach,  and  on  the  purple  sea ; — 

Such  night  in  England  ne’er  had  been,  nor  e’er  again  shall  be. 
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Fnnn  Edilystone  to  Berwick  bounds,  from  Lynn  to  Milford  boy, 

That  time  of  sluml)er  was  as  bright  and  busy  us  the  day : 

For  swift  to  east,  and  swift  to  west,  the  warning  radiance  spread  ; 

Iligli  on  St.  Michael’s  mount  it  shone,  it  shone  on  lieachy  Head. 

Far  on  the  deep  the  Spaniard  saw,  along  each  southern  shire, 

(\ipe  lK.*yond  cape,  in  endless  ninge,  those  twinkling  points  of  lire  ; 

The  fisher  left  his  skitf  to  rock  on  Tamar’s  glittering  waves ; 

The  rugged  miners  poured  to  war  from  Mendip’s  sunless  caves. 

O’er  Longleat’s  towers,  o’er  Cranbourne’s  oaks,  the  fiery  herald  fiew ; 

He  roused  the  shepherds  of  Stonehenge,  the  rangt^rs  of  Btnmlieu. 

Bight  sharp  and  quick  the  bells  all  night  rang  out  fn»m  Bristol  town. 
And  ere  the  day  three  hundred  horse  had  met  on  Clifton  down. 

'Fhe  sentinel  on  Whitehall  gate  hsiked  forth  into  the  night, 

And  s;nv  o’erhanging  Richmond-hill  the  streak  of  blood-red  light. 

Tlie  bugle's  note  and  cannon’s  roar  the  death-like  silence  broke. 

And  with  one  start,  and  with  one  cry,  the  royal  city  woke. 

At  once  on  all  her  stately  gates  aro.se  the  answering  fires; 

At  once  the  wild  alarum  clashed  from  all  her  reeling  spires ; 

Fri>m  all  the  batteries  of  the  Tower  pealed  loud  the  voice  of  fear ; 

And  all  the  thousand  masts  of  Thames  sent  buck  a  louder  cheer : 

And  from  the  furthest  wards  was  heard  the  rush  of  hurrying  feet. 

And  the  broad  stream  of  Hags  and  pikes  clashed  down  each  roaring 
street  ; 

And  broader  still  l)ecame  the  blaze,  and  louder  still  the  din. 

As  fast  from  every  village  round  the  horse  came  spurring  in  : 

And  eastward  straight,  from  wild  Blackheath,  the  warlike  errand  went, 
And  roused  in  many  an  ancient  hall  the  gallant  squires  of  Kent. 
Southward  from  Surrey’s  pleasant  hills  fiew  those  bright  couriers  forth  ; 
High  on  bleak  Hampstead’s  swarthy  moor  they  started  for  the  north. 
And  on,  and  on,  ^\nthout  a  pause,  untired  they  bounded  still  ; 

All  night  from  tower  to  tower  they  sprang,  tuey  sprung  from  hill  to 
hill. 

Till  the  proud  peak  unfurled  the  flag  o’er  Darwin’s  rocky  dales. 

Till  like  volcanoes  flared  to  heaven  the  stormy  liills  of  \Vales, 

Till  twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze  on  Malvern’s  lonely  height. 

Till  streamed  in  crimson  on  the  wind  the  wrekin's  crest  of  light ; 

Till  broad  and  fierce  the  star  came  forth  on  Ely's  stately  fane. 

Till  tower  and  hamlet  rose  in  arms  o'er  all  the  boundless  plain  ; 

Till  Belvoir’s  lordly  terraces  the  sign  to  Lincoln  sent. 

And  Lincoln  sped  the  message  on  o’er  the  wide  vale  of  Trent ; 

Till  Skiddaw  saw  the  fire  that  burned  on  Gaunt embattled  pile. 

And  the  red  glare  on  8kiddaw  roused  the  burghers  of  Carlisle.’ 

Of  the  embellishments,  we  cannot  say  much.  Mr.  WckkI  is 
clever,  but  it  is  not  a  cleverness  that  pleases  us.  ‘  Affection,’  from 
a  drawing  by  Davis,  will,  perhaps  be  a  favourite.  Purser’s 
‘  Bridge  of  Alva’ and  ‘Corfu’  are  pleasing  landscapes.  The 
latter  is  illustrated  by  some  beautiful  stanzas.  The  Frontispiece, 
‘  Unveiling,’  from  Richter,  is  a  good  engraving;  but  we  cannot 
admire  the  lady ;  nor  does  the  |>oem  designed  to  illustrate  the 
])latc  corresimnd  to  the  idea  which  it  suggests. 
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The  Amulet  has  certainly  the  advantaf^e  of  more  attractive 
and  tndy  elegant  embellishments :  and  no  pains  and  cost  seem  to 
have  l>cen  spared  to  sup|K)rt  the  high  character  of  the  work  in 
this  respect.  I'he  (tcntle  Student,  admirably  engraved  by  llolls 
from  a  lovely  ]>ortrait  by  Newton;  The  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
from  Sir  Thomas  I.awrence,  engraved  by  Ctraves ;  Kemble  as 
Cato,  from  the  same  master,  by  (treatbacb ;  the  Theft  of  the 
C’ap,  from  a  ])icture  by  Wilkie,  full  of  life  and  humour,  and  ex- 

?iuisitely  engraved  by  Finden ;  and  the  Young  Navigators, 
rom  Mulready ;  will  es|K'cially  l>e  the  favourites  of  the  print 
shops.  Of  the  literary  attractions  of  the  volume,  the  principal 
are,  three  tales  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall ;  a  very  good  moral  tale  from 
the  |>en  of  our  old  friend  Mrs.  Opie;  a  biographical  narrative  by 
M  rs.  Ifowitt ;  Soldier's  Wives,  Rv  the  Rev.  (\  R.  I'ayler ;  On 
Sneezing,  by  Dr.  Rol>ert  Walsfi ;  and  Notices  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  by  bis  brother,  the  late  Dr.  Kdward  Walsh. 
We  find  nothing  that  we  can  so  conveniently  extract,  and  nothing 
more  deserving  of  Ix'ing  extracted,  than  part  of  a  Poem  by  the 
Editor,  entitled,  ‘  'Phe  Emigrant.' 

‘  What  is  it  lights  the  dark  and  sunken  eye, 

And  calls  a  re<l  flush  to  the  pallid  cheek  } 

Mark  the  unch»sing  lips,  the  divp-drawn  sigh, 

One  foot  advancwl,  the  hands  ontstretchetl, — they  s|H*ak  ! — 
Ten  seconds  jmss,  and  lo !  the  gladdened  crew' 

Send  up  a  cheerful  sound  to  heaven — “  Land  ! — Land  !” — 

Like  blessed  angels  oer  the  waters  blue. 

The  cliffs  of  old  and  happy  England  stand ! 

‘On,  on  they  sail ;  and  now  there  come  in  sight 
Small  c«>tt:iges  among  the  autumn  trees, 

I^»«>king  happy  in  the  morning  light. 

Their  smoke  up- curling  to  the  fresh  sea-breeze  ; — 

Tliev  might  have  almost  heard  the  rt*a|>er*s  tone 
Of  joy,  as  merrily  he  paced  along ; 

Yet  there  the  Exile  alone — alone — 

And  once  .again  he  breathed  his  thoughts  in  song. 

‘  (')h,  England  !— oh,  my  English  home  ! 

I  see  tht'c  through  the  white  sea-foam. 

And  feel  my  strength  awhile  return. 

My  ht'art-pulse  beat,  my  temples  burn 
With  joy, — although  I  come  to  lay 
My  Umes  beside  my  fathers*  clay. 

And  sleep  the  long  unbroken  sleep 
Fn>m  which  we  never  wake  to  weep. 

T^nd  of  pure  women  and  brave  men  ! 

Proud  mistress  of  the  t‘arth  and  sea  ! — 

I  hail  thy  blessed  shores  again, 

Home  of  the  great,  the  good,  the  free  ! 
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*  Whore  feudal  ri(jhts  art*  hi8tor>’*8  themes, 
And  thraldom-wues  furpotteii  dreums; — 
AVhere  man  may  sleep  lameath  the  shade 
(^f  equal  laws  himself  has  made — 

May  hM»k  within  himself  and  find 

The  di|xnitv  of  human  kind. 

And  pruudly  walk  his  chosen  path, 

I-#ord  of  himst*lf  and  all  he  hath  ; 

Free  as  the  winds,  none  dare  u])l)mid, 

Safe  as  the  stars  that  o’er  him  shine. 

He  sits,  n(»ne  making  him  afraid, 

IWneath  his  fig-tree  and  his  vine.” 

*  Where  Knowledge — iKUindless  as  the  wind. 
As  ]>ure,  as  free,  as  unconfined — 

Asks  entrance  at  the  meanest  door ; 

Where  Plenty  clothes  and  feeds  the  ]>oor ; 
Where  banned  by  law  is  no  man’s  creet^ — 
For  heavenward  many  pathways  lead  ; 
Where  all,  by  six  days’  toil  oppressed, 

IT  jam  the  seventh  day  find  rest ; 

IVhere  8ol)er  judgement  daily  grows 
With  gradual,  yet  with  sure  increjisi* ; 
Where  Reason  lifts  the  veil,  and  shows 
Religion  hand  in  hand  with  Peace. 

'  Where  labour  knows  reward  is  sure. 

And  thought  and  care  make  coin  secure  $ 
Where  water  springs  to  gladden  land. 

And  breezes  w’ave  the  cheering  hand ; 
Where  gentle  sun  and  genial  sliower. 
Alternate,  call  forth  fruit  and  flower — 

The  golden  ore  his  garden  yields — 

Rles.sing  his  green  and  yellow  fields. 

That  hostile  footsteps  never  fear, 

Save  of  small  birds  that  Hit  among 
The  corn,  when  harvest-time  is  near. 

And  pay  their  quit-rent  with  a  song. 

'  W’^hcre  honest  Trade,  in  all  her  streets, 
Fears  not  a  single  face  he  meets. 

Rut  fairly  barters,  freely  tells 
To  all,  of  all  he  buys  or  sells ; 

Where,  at  the  loom,  the  artizan. 

Feels  that  his  skill  is  worthy  man  ; 

And  craftsmen  call  from  glotmiy  stones 
The  metal  Science  jtroudu'  owns ; 

Where  Ciimmerce,  with  a  thousand  s;iils, 
Fills  all  her  })orts  with  wealtli  and  fame. 
And  every  stranger-merchant  hails 

The  British  merchant’s  spotless  naim*. 
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‘  TliP  *!iii  that  s;iw  the*  Kxilc  treail  a^in 
liis  nativi*  laiul,  soiit  clown  at  eve  a  liglit 
To  chcH'r  his  Im‘cI  of  cltMith,  ])nt  ii<»t  of  |>aiii  — 

The  Kxile  was  at  home,  aslcH'p,  ere  niglit. 

Ami  pmtle  ttnies  of  l>Ic'ssinjx  he  iincl  lic'anl  — 

Kre  life  went  fortli  from  worn  ami  weanc'cl  clav  ~ 
Telling  of  Faith — that  lonj^-forp»tten  word — 
Teaching  ins  ln*art  and  lips  once  more  tc»  pmy  ? 


*  Oh  !  ye  who  dn'iim  of  fruitful  hills  and  valc's 
Where  fahh'd  milk  and  fahh'd  hemey  How, 

And  hc'cir  the  wiek«*d  or  the  idle*  tales 

Of  men  who  h*ad  the*  wav  to  misery — know 
The  meaning  of  the  hnmhle  song  I  sing — 

The  moral  of  my  monrnfnl  tale :  ’Tis  said 
In  the  pro]>hetic  words  of  Israel’s  king, — 

DwKLL  in  TIIK  l,ANI>,  ANI>  TIIKHK  TIICH’  SIIAI.T  HK  FKIl  !* 

p]».  r»7 — 


Ackermanirs  rorgct-nie-not,  tlie  patiiarcdi  of  the  Annuals,  lias 
this  inonu^nt  reaclu'd  us.  I'rom  the  hasty  glance  we  have  taken 
at  its  eontenis,  it  appears  to  he  inferior  to  none  in  the  ))i(]uant 
variety  of  the  literary  contrihutions,  and  the  well  selectc'd  and  in¬ 
teresting  subjects  of  the  enil>elHs]inients.  Among  the  latter,  the 
frontispiece,  (’oiint  Egmonfs  Jewels,  from  a  sketch,  rich  in  hii- 
in  our,  by  Leslie;  Night,  from  a  lovely  design  by  Hichter;  Nu¬ 
remberg,  from  Prout,  beautifully  engraved  by  Carter, —  an  arehi- 
tectural  gi'm ;  a  landscape  from  llarrett ;  and  Chisholnu''s' 
('hina- Mender,  are  all  excellent.  I'liere  is  also  a  ]deasing  land¬ 
scape,  ‘  'rhe  Departure  of  the  Israelites',  from  Alartin.  The 
names  of  the  contributors  and  contributions  present  a  singularly 
mixinl  and  contrasted  grou]x*.  We  have  James  Montgomery  and 
’riioinas  11  ockI,  Miss  I^andon  and  Miss  Mitford,  Miss  Lawrance 
and  Mrs.  Ilowitt,  William  Sothebvand  Ilavnes  Havlv;  then,  again, 
‘the  Murdered  'rinman '  and  the  Departure  of  the  Israelites; 
Cncle  Antony's  Illunder,  and  the  Search  afUT  God;  a  Scene 
from  the  Odyssey,  and  Old  Matthew  the  Matsedler.  In  the 
‘  'Tradition  from  the  C'oplic,'  we  delect  the  Author  of  Salathiel, 
in  s])ite  of  his  mask.  As  usual,  the  ]>rose  of  the  Forget-me-not 
is  siHHTior  to  the  verse ;  and  We  can  lind  nothing  that  seems  to 
suit  our  pur]>os4'  and  limits  iK  ttcr  than  the  following  new  version 
of  an  old  storv  bv  Mrs.  Ilowitt. 
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THE  (-OODWIVES  OF  WEINSBEUO. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OP  BL'RCER. 

‘  Who  can  tell  me  where  Weinsberj;  lies  } 

As  brave  a  to\vn  as  any ; 

It  must  have  cnulltMl  go^xl  ami  wisi*, 

Both  wives  and  maidens  many. 

Sliould  I  eVr  wo<»inj;  have  to  do, 
r  faith,  in  WeinsWr"  will  I  w<h>  ! 

‘  The  Em]>eror  Conrad,  on  a  time, 

In  wrath  the  town  was  battering; 

And  near  it  lay  his  warri<»rs  prime, 

And  sturdy  h<»rRemen  clattering ; 

And,  with  tierce  tirinjj,  nKie  and  ran 
All  round  about  it  horse  and  man. 

‘  As  him  the  little  town  withsUNMl, 

Tlnmtrh  every  thinj^  it  wanted, 
did  he  swear  in  vengeful  iiunxI 
No  mercy  should  be  grauteil: 

And  thus  his  heralds  spoke — “  This  know, 

I  ’ll  hang  you,  rascals,  in  a  row'!” 

*  When  in  the  towni  was  heard  this  threat. 

It  caused  a  great  dejectitw. 

And  every  neighl>our  neighliour  met 
With  mournful  interjection : 

Tlnmgh  bread  was  very  dear  in  price. 

Yet  dearer  still  w'as  gooil  advice. 

‘  “  Ah  woe  for  me  most  wretched  man ! 

(irt'at  W'oe  the  siege  has  W'on  us  T' 

They  cried,  and  every’  priest  began 
“  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  us 
Oh,  woe  !  woe  !  woe  !”  on  all  tides  clanged  ; 
We  feel  e’en  now  as  good  as  hanged  V* 

*  When  in  despair  wise  men  will  sit, 

in  s])ite  of  council-masters, 

Ilow'  oft  has  saved  them  woman’s  wit 
From  manifold  disasters  ! 

Since  w'oman’s  wit,  as  all  men  know. 

Is  subtler  than  aught  else  below. 

*  There  was  a  wife  her  good  man 

But  yesterday  united  ; 

And  slie  a  wise  scheme  hit  upon 
Which  the  whole  town  delighted. 

And  made  them  all  so  full  of  glcr, 

'riiey  laughed  and  chattered  famously. 
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*  Then  at  tlie  hour  of  midnight  damp. 

Of  wives  a  deputatitm 
Went  toil  to  the  besiegers*  camp, 

Praying  fi>r  capitulation : 

So  soft  they  prayed,  so  sweet  they  prayed ! 

And  for  these  terms  their  prayer  was  made : 

*  That  all  the  wives  might  l)C  allowed 
Their  jewels  forth  to  carry  ; 

^\'hat  else  remained  the  warriors  proud 
ISIight  rive,  and  hang,  and  harry  !*’ 

To  this  the  Emperor  swore  consent. 

And  hack  the  deputation  wxnt. 

*  Thereon,  as  soon  as  morn  w’as  spied, 

What  happened?  (Jive  good  hearing! 

The  nearest  gate  w'as  opened  wide. 

And  out  each  wife  came,  lH?aring — 

True  as  I  live! — all  pick-a-pack, 

Her  worthy  husband  in  a  sack  ! 

‘  Then  many  a  courtier,  in  great  WTatli 
*l'he  g<HKlwives  w’ould  have  routed, 

Hut  C’ourad  spake,  My  kingly  faith 
May  not  Ini  false  or  dtmbted! — 

Ila  !  bravo!”  cried  he,  as  they  came  ; 

“  Think  you  our  wives  would  do  the  same?** 

‘  Then  g-ave  he  pardon  and  a  feast. 

Those  gentle  ones  t(»  j)leasure ; 

And  music  all  their  joy  increased. 

And  dancing  w  ithout  measure  ; 

As  did  the  mayoress  w'altzing  twirl, 

8o  did  the  besom-binding  girl. 

‘  Ay,  tell  me  now  where  Weinsberg  lies. 

As  brave  a  town  as  any. 

And  cradled  has  it  gmKl  and  wise, 

Jloth  wives  and  maidens  many  : 

If  wiK»ing  e*er  I  have  to  do, 

’Faith  !  one  of  Weinsl)erg  wdll  I  w'oo !  * 

‘  An  Every-day  talc  ’  (but  not  an  every  day  poem)  by  our 
friend  Montgomery,  is  too  long  for  insertion,  but  wc  must  make 
room  for  a  fragment. 

‘  ^line  is  a  tale  of  every  day. 

Yet  turn  not  thou  thiue  ear  aw'ay  ; 

For  ’tis  the  bitterest  thought  of  all. 

Tile  w’ormwoud  added  to  the  pill. 
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'riiat  such  a  wreck  uf  mortal  hliss. 

That  such  a  wcif»ht  of  woe  as  this, 

Is  no  stranjje  thing  ;  hut,  strange  to  say, 

The  tale,  the  truth,  of  every  iluy. 

‘  At  Clary's  birth,  her  inotlier  smiled 
Fpon  her  first,  last,  only  child  ; 

And,  at  the  sight  of  that  young  llower. 

Forgot  the  anguish  of  her  hour  : 

Her  pains  return’d:  slie  smm  forgot 
Love,  hope,  joy,  sorrow — she  was  not  I 

‘  Her  partner  stood,  like  one  l)ercft 
Of  all — not  all — their  babe  was  left. 

,  liy  the  dead  mother’s  side  it  slept, 

Slept  sweetly:  when  it  woke,  it  wept. 

“  Live,  ^lary,  live  !  and  I  will  be 
Father  and  mother  both  to  thee  !  ” 

The  mourner  cried,  and,  while  he  spake, 

H  is  breaking  heart  forbore  to  break. 

Faith,  courage,  patience  from  above. 

Flew  to  the  help  of  fainting  love. 

While  o’er  his  charge  that  j)arent  yearn’d. 
All  woman’s  tenderness  he  learn’d. 

All  woman’s  waking,  sleeping  care, 

That  sleeps  not  to  her  bal>e  ;  her  prayer, 

Of  power  to  bring  upon  its  head 
The  richest  blessings  Heaven  can  shed : 

All  these  he  learn’d  and  lived  to  say, 

**  I\Iy  strength  was  given  me  as  my  day.” 

‘  So  the  Red  Indian  of  those  woods 
That  echo  to  Lake  Erie’s  Hoods 
Reft  of  his  consort  in  the  wild, 

Recame  the  mother  of  his  child  ; 

Nature  (herself  a  mother)  saw 
H  is  grief,  and  loos’d  her  kindliest  law ; 
Warm  from  its  fount,  life’s  stream  pro|>eird. 
His  breasts  with  sweet  nutrition  swell'd; 

At  whose  strange  springs  his  infant  drew 
Milk — as  the  rose-bud  drinks  the  dew.’ 


(  l-fi:*  ) 
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Mr.  H<»;jors<ni,  of  FiivorpooK  lias  iirarly  ready  for  piildifation 

.1  'IVi'atiM*  on  Intlainiiiatiiiiis,  containino  tlieir  Pathology,  (’auses,  ('<ni- 
s<MpnMio‘s,  and  Treatment,  witli  their  effects  on  the  various  'Fextnres 
of  tlie  Ihnlv:  heino  nil  extension  of  “  A  Dissertation  on  I iiflaiiimatioii 
of  the  .Meinhraiies  ”,  to  which  the  .Jacksonian  prize  for  IlhJH  was 
awarded  liy  the  London  l?oyal  Chdiege  of  Surgeons. 


On  the  \>{  of  .Jaiinarv,  the  fir>t  monthly  volume  of  a  cheap  series 
(»f  Original  Novels  amt  Homances,  hy  the  most  popular  authors  of 
Kiirope  and  America,  conducted  hy  Iit‘itch  Kitchie  ami  I’homas  llos- 
ciH*  ;  com]>rising  Schinderhannes,  the  Hohher  of  the  Ilhiiie.”  hy 
Leitch  llitchie,  Author  of  the  “  Homance  of  French  History”, 
“  Heath’s  Ficturescpie  Annual”,  “Turner’s  (.1.  M.  W’.)  Annual 
'four  ”,  X'c.  i\’C.  is  forthcoming.  Danim,  Fraser,  (Kussilhasli,)  Vict«»r 
Hugo,  (ialt,  and  other  writers  of  the  first  eminence  will  immediately 
follow. 


Tin*  .Juvenile  Forget-me-not,  edited  hy  Mrs.  S.  (’.  Hall,  will  he 
this  year  puhlished  under  the  joint  auspices  «»f  Mr.  Ackerniann  and 
Messrs.  \N  cstley  and  Davies.  It  will  contain  several  tine  engravings 
on  sltsd,  and  the  literary  contents  will  Ik',  as  usual,  from  the  pens  of 
the  most  eminent  writers  for  the  young. 


The  Duccaiu'er,  a  tale  in  three  volumes,  hy  Mrs.  S.  (’.  Hall,  is  an¬ 
nounced  for  publication  on  the  1st  of  November. 

Mr.  Stephen,  the  Author  of  “  The  History  of  the  Reformation,’’ 
has  just  completed  his  new  work,  entitled  The  Binik  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  with  the  Heforni  Dills  abridged, — embracing,  amongst  a  va¬ 
riety  of  interesting  information,  our  Magna  Charta,  Bill  of  Rights, 
(’ivil  and  Military  States,  The  Revenue,  National  Debt,  Courts, 
Feudal  System,  IVnir  Laws,  Tithes,  &c.  &c. 


A  Description  of  the  Canonry,  Cathedral  and  King’s  C<dlege  of 
Old  AlH'rdtvn,  in  the  years  17-4-5,  illustrated  with  Plates,  is  nearly 
ready,  in  demy  12mo. 

The  Third  Part  of  the  Byron  Gallery  will  appear  in  a  few  days 
with  many  iK'autiful  Engravings  by  Wm.  Finden,  Bacon,  GiHidyear, 
<lS:c..  after  original  designs  by  ILiward,  K.  C’.  \\\hh1,  Richter,  and 
Corlnudd.  These,  we  understand,  will  even  surpass  the  former  nuin- 
Ihts  of  this  sjdendid  publication. 


In  the  Prcs.N,  and  shortly  will  lx*  ]niblished,  “  .Scriptural  Rc- 
M-arehes  ”  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Henry  Rose,  Bart.  M.P. 


Ltff*rnnj  iuteHigenvv. 

III  tlu'  Press,  the  first  vel.  ef  tlie  Works  of  the  Author  of  “  C'oru 
Law  Hhyines  ",  emlK'llishetl  with  a  liikeiiess  of  the  Author,  ami  ctm- 
taiiiinj:,  “  Tlie  Splendid  \’’illa«re  ;  The  Kxile  ;  llothwell  ;  I’orii  Law 
lUi Vines,"  It  will  Ik‘  unifonu,  in  size  ami  price,  with  the  new 

edition  of  Hyron  and  Scott. 

IVIr.  Curtis,  Aurist  to  His  IMajesty,  has,  in  the  l*ress,  besides  a 
second  edition  of  his  Essay  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  with  a  New  MethiHl  of  curing  Incipient  Hlind* 
ness  by  external  applications  and  constitutional  treatment,  whereby 
the  pain  and  uncertainty  of  operations  may  Im‘  avoided. 

Hints  on  Picturesque  Domestic  Architecture,  in  a  Series  of  Designs 
for  (iate- Lodges,  Game-Keejiers'  Cottages,  and  other  llural  lie- 
sitlences.  Hy  T.  F.  Hunt,  Architect.  4to.  New  edit,  with  Additions, 
and  a  new  set  of  Plates. 

A  new  edition  of  the  History  of  Dissenters,  by  Drs.  David  Hogue 
and  .lames  Bennett,  in  two  large  volumes,  Hvo.,  carefully  revised  ami 
condensed  by  the  surviving  Author,  will  ap|)ear  on  the  Ist  of  De¬ 
cember. 

The  Ilev.  Ingram  Cobhin  is  preparing  for  ])ublicatioii  the  Annual 
Historian  for  1113^1,  designed  as  a  Class  Book  for  Schools  and  Fa¬ 
milies. 

A  Periodical  Publication,  of  no  ordinary  promise  and  interest,  sup- 
]Mirted  by  the  most  distingui.shed  literary  men  of  the  day,  is  about  to 
appear  in  Edinburgh,  from  the  jiress,  and  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Aitken,  well  known  as  late  Editor  of  “Constable's  Miscellany", 
the  “  Cabinet  ",  &:c.  ike. 


Evangelicid  Synopsis. — Now  publishing  in  Weekly  Numbers  and 
ISlonthly  Parts,  in  a  cheap  and  (Mqiular  form,  illustrated  with  copjier- 
platc  Engravings,  from  designs  after  the  Old  Masters,  beautifiilly 
printed  ujxui  small  4to.,  the  whole  to  be  couqirised  in  three  volumes. 
The  Holy  Bible,  with  Notes,  explanatory  and  practical ;  intiaided 
to  assist  the  understanding  in  the  perusal  of  the  Sacred  \'olume,  and 
to  furnish  a  body  of  evangelical  truth  founded  on  its  contents,  selected 
from  the  writings  of  esteemed  Divines  and  biblical  critics  of  various 
denominations. 

A  very  excellent  w'ork  is  now’  at  press,  entitled  The  Scrijiture  Ma¬ 
nual  ;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  jiropcr  Study  and  Elucidation  of  tin*  Holy 
Scrijitures,  by  a  new  and  corrected  arrangement  of  all  those  cor- 
res])onding  passages,  disjiersed  throughout  the  Bible,  w  hich  relate  to 
the  most  important  subjects,  classed  under  appropriate  head.s,  and  in 
alphabetical  order.  Designed  to  set  forth,  in  the  pure  language  ol 
Scripture,  the  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice,  and  to  alford  assistance 
to  Familv  and  Private  devotion. 
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Akt.  IX.  WOUK.S  HKCKNTI.Y  PUIILISIIKI). 


rnrcATioN. 

KK'monts  of  By  Ingram 

(.'ol>biii,  M..\.  'I'liint  F.tlition,  rcvi.stti  to 
th»*  present  time.  1  luIf-lH>iin(K  (m/. 

Also,  by  tlif  same  Author,  Kleineiitary 
Step*  to  Astronomy  atul  Cieograpliy. 
Is.  (mI. 

MlJMrt.I.ANEOirS. 

Uiehard  Baynes’*  C'ataloguc  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  Colleetioii  »»f  BiMiks ;  eontaining 
nearly  filMMi  articles  in  'rhcob»gy  ami  ge¬ 
neral  Literature.  Hvo.  ^x.  {id. 

NATURAL  IIIS-TOKY. 

Tlie  V«*getable  Worbl.  By  the  Bev. 
Charles  Williams,  Author  of  “  Art  in  Na¬ 
ture,”  ike.  iHmo.  is.  <»</.  cloth. 

POI.ITICAU 

StxpH*l  to  Remarks  upon  Church  Re¬ 
form,  with  ( )byervations  ujvm  the  Plan  pro- 
|>osetl  l)y  Lord  Henley.  By  the  Rev.  K<1- 
ward  Burton,  D.l).,  Regius  IVofessor  of 
Divinity  in  the  l.'niversity  of  Oxford, 
C'anon  of  Christchurch,  and  Rixtor  of 
I'.weline.  hvo,  Tis. 

theohh;y. 

I.*xtures  on  the  Revival  of  Religion. 
By  William  Sprague,  D.D.  With  an  In- 
trorluetory  Kssay,  by  tin*  Rev.  (i.  Rerlfonl, 
Worcester ;  and  tin*  Rev.  .1.  A.  .lames, 
Birmingham.  'Dre  Kssay  is  dividetl  into 
two  Parts.  Part  1.  An  Address  to  the 
Ministers  of  the  (iospel  in  Britain,  by  Mr, 
Rtslford  ;  and  Part  11.  .\n  Address  to  the 


Members  of  Christian  Churches  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  by  Mr.  .lames.  l)?mo.  r>s.  Vul. 

Natural  Religion  insutricient,  and  Re¬ 
vealed  Rt  ligion  neeessnrv-  to  Man’s  IIa|>- 
}uness  in  a  Prestmt  and  Future  State.  By 
the  Rt*v.  Thomas  llalyburton.  With  an 
Intnuluetory  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  David 
Young,  Perth.  I^mo.  bs.  Vut. 

On  the  Harmony  which  exists  Intween 
the  (»os|H‘l  and  rem|M'rance  SiH'ieties.  By 
William  Collins,  liiino.  Price  One  Penny. 

A  Portraiture  of  MtHlern  Scepticism ; 
or  a  Caveat  against  Intidelity  t  including  a 
brief  and  practical  View  of  the  princi|ul 
F.viih*net'8  which  shew  the  Scriptures  to  be 
a  Revelation  from  (mhI.  Intendi'd  as  a 
present  to  the  young.  By  John  Mori- 
son,  D.D.  12mo.  8*.  <></. 

Winter  Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Ely.  Hvo. 

'Hie  Works  of  .Tohn  Howe,  complete  in 
one  volume,  super-royal  Hvo,  with  a  highly 
tinisheil  engraving  of  the  Author.  21.  2x. 

'Lhe  Mourning  Congregation  reminded 
of  the  Woik  of  their  divcasetl  Minister. 
A  Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Kinghorn.  Preached  at  Norwich,  Sept. 
1S83.  By  Joint  Alexander.  Hvo.  Is. 

'Lhis  discourse  comprises  a  brief 
and  interesting  biographical  notice  of  the 
venerable  minister. 

TOrOCRAPIlV. 

Gorton’s  New  Tojvrgraphieal  Diction¬ 
ary  <»f  Great  Britain  nn«i  Irehind,  with  51- 
Maps  8/.  or  with  the  Maps  coloured, 
4.',  1 4s.  ti</. 


